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PREFACE. 



It lias long been a compl^nt among amateur 
Naturalists, and those who are comnieiicing the 
study of Natural Histon-, that no account of the 
works relating to this delightful subjctt has yet 
been published. The present volume is, accord- 
ingly, intended to supply the desideratum with 
regard to what may perhaps be considered the 
most interesting branch of the science, and it will, 
we hope, and indeed anticipate, prove a useful 
guide to the Omithologtst in the choice of his 
books. That it in not so complete »s might be 
wished, especially as regards the less important 
works of the continental writers, we freely admit, 
but we think that no British work of importance is 
omitted. 

If we have failed to notice any important works 
of our continental brethren, we wish it to be clearly 
understood that such omissions are occasioned by 
OUT not having had access to the works, and not 
by a wilful disregard of their merits. 

It may be objected, on the other hand, that we 
ive reviewed seieral works unworthy of notice, 
ich as the barefaced compilations and " conglo- 
ites" of " Alphabet Rennie," and the OrnUho- 
I of Jennings ; but we answer that the evil 
Lctices of this tribe of " literary T^slri" should 
B exposed. 

f We have given short notices of the beautiftil 
ifid expensive illustrative monograplis of VieilJot, 
KsmaTost, Lesson, and other French Naturalists, 
s it is only necessary, with regard to these, to state 
phether the plates are well or ill executed, aad 




But sucb^^l 
f the Britisk ^| 



whelher ihe descriptions are accurate, 
works as Mudio's Feathered Tribes of tl 
IslfindM, Selby's JUmtrations of British Omitho- 
liffy, Montagu's Ornithological Dictionary, and 
otJiers of this class, require a considerably more 
minute analysis ; and this, acuordingly, we have 
given thein. In works of this kind we have fre- 
miently given long extracts, which are certainly 
iar better calculated to convey an idea of the fipirit 
of the author than a dry abstract review. We have 
endeavoured to conduct the whole with perfect 
impartiality. Whether or not we have succeeded 
ill attaining this desirable olgect, our readers will 
be best able to detennine. J 

With regard to the synoptical tables of systems, 1 
we have thought it better to give the names of the 1 
several groups in French than in English, where 
the classification was framed by aFrench Naturalist, 
and have in many cases added the Latin or scien- 
tific terms, in order to point out how well the 
continental Naturalists have succeeded in giving to 
each genus a French generic appellation, to which 
British Naturahsts have hitherto paid little or no 
attention. 

Tn the Supplement we have thrown together 
some hints for the formation of what would, in 
our estimation, form a complete work on general 
Ornithology. 



Neville ^A'ooD. 



'.on Hall, Derbyshire. 
Jan. 1, 1836, 
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We commeiice our nolices of oi-nithological 
works with the Ornilhnloffy of Francis Williighby; 
as he was the first Naturahst who treated the study 
of birds as a science, and the first who made any 
thing hke a rational chissifi cation. His work (folio) 
was translated, edited, and published by his friend 
Ray, in 1676. Now altlioiigh the classification 
of Willughby can by no means he considered 
complete, yet it was unquestionably the best that 
had hitherto heen promulgated, and has indeed 
very great merit, especially when we consider that 
it was framed about a ccnliuy and a half ago, with 
no other assistance than the meagre compilations 
of preceding authors. The system of Williighby 
is also without doubt the basis on which the omt- 
tbological classification of Liunxus was founded, 
and it is a curious fact that many of Willughby's 
genera, which were altered by the great Swede, are 
now again introduced exactly as restricted by tlie 
former author. The descriptions of the habit« of 
birds in this work are full and generally exact; but 
are occasionally besprinkled with absurdities which 
should have been beneath his notice. The diseases 
of birds and their cures, and the methods of cap- 
turing and keeping the dificrent species are also 
fully detailed, and a " Summary of Falconry" con- 
cludes the descriptive part of the volume. After 
this is given a figure (nncoloured) of each bird 
described, but these are wholly destitute of merit. 
The young Ornithologist will do well to study this 
work with attention, but he must sift the true from 
_ tbe false matter. 
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Synopsis Methodtcum Apiutn, by John Ray, 
1713. 

We find it our duty to say that the amiable and 
gentle Ray, whatever he niij^ht be in Botany, had I 
very little merit as an Ornithologist, the whole of ' 
the system, and also the names of birds used in his 
works, beingthe production of his friend Willughby; 
this is frankly acknowledged by Ray himself, and 
must therefoie he true. Thus if you possess the J 
Ornithology of Willughby, it is mineoessaty toJ 
have the Synopsis of Ray. We are sorry to ob- I 
serve that the creitt of WiDughby's system, and • 
also of his names, is generally most unjustly 
awarded to Ray, in works on Natural History, 
the present day. 



Sysiema Naturte, by Sir Charles Linne, M.D. 
Fauna Suecica, by Sir Chailes Linne, M.D. 8vo. 

Afler the publication of Ray's Synopsis, no work 1 
of importance appeared imtil the Systema Nature 
of Linnasus. TTie best edition of this work is the 
lath, the last which was published by the author, 
and which appeared in 1766. It is probable that 
this production has done more to advance Orni- 
thology* than any other of alike nature, increasing 
the votaries of the science an hundred fold, by the 
advajitagea which the simplicity of the system 
held out to amateurs, 'Ilus system, although 
confessedly artificial, is remarkably comprehensive, 
aiid the groups are generally very accurately de- 
fined. It contains one or two very flagrant errors, 
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as the classing under the samo generic heatl lie 
perfacUy distinct genera Coccothraustes (Grosbeali), 
Pyrrhula (Coalhood), and Cruciroslra (Crossbill), 
but it was of stitgular use at that time, and ban 
done much to advance the Bciencc. LinniFUB ma; 
be considered the father of iDodcra Naturalists, and 
the student of Omilhologj must be thoroughly 
acquainted with the St/slema Naturie before he 
proceeds to the study of more modem and abstruse 
classifications. We are, however, far from advising 
any one to ad/iere to the Linn^an flystem at the 
present dayi that woiUd be absurd, at the advanced 
state the science has now attained. The system 
of Linnaeus is merely the basis on which all other 
classifications are founded. A thirteenth edition 
was published by Dr. Gmelin, after the death of 
Linnaeus, and this was subsequently translated 
into English, by WiJham Turtou, M.D, — Fauna 
A'uecica is also indispensable to tlie Ornithologist. 



Voijage (a Ihc Islands of Madeira, Barbadoex, 
NemSf St. Christophers, and Jamaica, with the 
Natural HiHtary, Hfc, by Sir Hans Sloane, M.U., 
2 vols, folio, 1707—1727. 

Sir Hans Sloane is belter known as a liberal 
patron of natinal science, and an extensive collector, 
than fr()m his writings. In the former capacity he 
certainly never had an equal. We have not seen 
his FoyrtiiTP, but according toCm'ier('fl('^Ke^rt//nrt/_y 
the plates, 274 in number, are " mediotrei tm 



Natural Hiitt&rg of Carolina, Florida, and the 
Bahama Islands, by Mark Calesby. 1731, folio. 
S vols. 
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This work is of great use to the Ornithologist, j 
on account of the accuracy of the figures — which ] 
are coloured, and two hundred in number-^and J 
descriptions. A second edition appeared in 1771, | 
edited by Edwards, the author of a well known 
work on birds. 



Vorntellang derVogel. Frisch, 1739 — 63, 2vo 
folio. Berlin. 

A work on the birds of Germany, hut of no use 
at the present day ; the figures, two hundred and ' 
fifty-five in number, being very indifferent, and the ' 
descriptions equally meagre. Infinitely superior ' 
works have since appeared on the Ornithology of 
this countrv- 



Nntiiral Hintoiy of Birdx, by E, Albin. 3 vol.^. 
4to. 1738. Three hundred and six coloured plates. 



Of no use at the present day. 



Natural History of Uncommon Birdx, and ' 
Gleanings of Natural Hixtory, by Geo. Edward.s. 
7 vols. 4to. 1743—64. 

These two works may be considered as funniu|^ 
one, the last being merely a continuation of tlie 
first. The birds described and figured are placed ■ 
without any reference to order, and were mo.stly 
unknown species. The plates are coloured, and, 
though somewhat coarse, have a life and character 
which has perhaps not been surpassed even atlJie 
present day. The whole of the figures arc drawn 
and engraved — ^mostly from living speciineiLs — hy 
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the author, and the work will always be valuable 
to the Ornithologist. 



Des CHseauxDomestiqttesj par R. A. F. Reaumur. 
2 vols. 12mo. 

An exceedingly interesting work on tame birds, 
interspersed with anecdotes and experiments. 



HistoriiB Avium Prodromus, by J. T. Klein. 
4to. 1750. 

It is unnecessary to make particular mention of 
the system of Klein, as it was adopted by very few, 
nor is it by any means necessary for the Ornitholo- 
gist to possess his Prodramus, And we may here 
be allowed to remark on the absurd custom of 
writing works on Natural History — or indeed any 
other subject — ^in Latin. When \^Titten in this 
" learned tongue" the contents of "the works must 
necessarily be sealed to all but a few " learned" 
pedants. At the time when Klein wrote, however, 
there may have been some excuse for this practice, 
as only a very few then turned their attention to the 
Natural Sciences, and these few were generally 
supposed to have had the benejlt of a " sound 
classical education." But as this is no longer the 
case, there cannot now be the same excuse as there 
was formerly for writing works on Natural History 
in Latin. The modern languages should of course 
be taught at every school, and then we may look 
forward to the time when Latin and Greek, if not 
entirely abandoned, vnM at least no longer be con- 
sidered indispensable to any classes of society, — 
much less to the students of science. We will, 
however, postpone this discussion to a future oc- 
casion. — See Analyst, Vol. Ill, p. 46. 



f 

^^H This author had lesa success as an OniitliuloKisl 

^^B than as an Entomologist, "his talents being quite 

^^M unBuited to this department; and Ms iigures have 

^^M all the stifihess and roughness of badly presented 

^^H dried specimens ■" but the work isuscfiil as a fauna 

^^1 of the Netherlands. 

■ b, 
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NederlatidUche Vfigel, by Sepp. 



Ornitholoffie ; on MHhode tontenant laDivinion 
des Oineaux, en Ordres, Sfc. 6 vols. 4to. 1760, by 
"5risson. 

Ornithologia, give Synopsis Methodlcum nixlens 
Avium, 2 vols. 8vo. 1762, by Brisson. 



^^ Ih. 



The descriptions in these voluminous works arc 
remarliahle for exactitude, but the figures, which 
are imcoloured, are very bad. Urisson was the first 
Ornithologist since the time of LiniiKus who 
ventured to propose a system of his own, and 
displayed a singular and unwarrantable hostility to- 
wards the illustrious Swede. It seems strange that 
Naturalists, engaged in studying the works of the 
Creation, should ever stoop to these paltry bicker- 
ings, especially when we consider what a wide 
field they have for observation. — The system of 
Brisson had its merits, and, amongst others, lliat 
of drawing away many individuals from their blind 
admiration of the Syntcma NaturiB. The chief 
fault in the scientific part of Brisson's works 
that he sometimes gives only one Latin name to a 
bird, and sometimes three or more, thus departing 
from Linnaius's admirable principle of invariably 
giving a generic and specific appellation to each 
species. Several new birds were described in the 
above-mentioned works, which are still useiid t 
the Ornithologist. 



tOLOCISf S TBZT-BOOK, 

BrUvih Zoology, byThaiuas Pennant, folio, 1766. 

The system used Id this work is mostly the 
I LinnfBau, and the descriptions of habits and man- 
I ners ore tolerably full, and interesting. Many 
editions of ibis work have appeared ; that of 1BI2, 
witli woodcuts, is best known. The liritinh Zoolotfy, 
although exceedingly useful at the time of its publi- 
cation, is now by no means indispensable to the 
student of British Ornithology. Many workshave 
since appeared, with infinitely more detail of the 
habits and manners of British birds, besides hav- 
ing the advantage of a belter system, and good 
L coloured plates. 



Genera of Birds, 4to. 1761, by T. Pennant. 

This compilation scarcely requires a notice, 
Pennant's genera being those of Willughby, 



AtcHc Zoology, by T. Pennant, 3 vols., 4 to. 1 792. 

These volumes contain much interesting detail 
on every department of Natural Histoiy, in the 
widest acceptation of tbe term. The work is useful 
as an Arctic Fauna, and contains good figures. 
Peimant also published Indian Zoology, in one 
quarto volume (17!)-2,] but this we have not seen. 



Histoire Naturetle des Oixeaux, par G. I.. 
Buffon. 1770. Paris. 

For eloquence and elegance of style, BnfFon 
stands unrivalled amongst the Naturalists of his 
country, but the matter can seldom be depended 



I 
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upon, and the figures are very bad. He was 
bent on forming wild and absurd theories o 
own — to which his couDLrymen generally are much I 
addicted — Ihau on collecting "fads, fresh from the ' 
fields." Thus his histories degenerate into mere 
interesting tales, which, tbongb amusing to the 
general reader, can be of little use to the philoso- 
phic Naturalist; and hence the Histoire Naturelle 
cannot with safety be perused by the young Orni- 
thologist, until he has attained a certain proficiency ' 
in the science, and learnt to judge for himself. The 
Crossbill [Crucirostra, Meyer,) Buffon considers a | 
Lusus Naturte, and supposes the Woodpeckers 
(Piciante, Swains.) to be the most unhappy of the 
feathered race ; without reflecting that every living 
creature is perfectly adapted to its peculiar mode 
of life, and that were any part of its organization 
changed, it must inevitably perish. The only way 
in which the works of this author can be said to 
have advanced the interests of science is, that it 
increased the number of field Naturalists in about 
the same ratio that the Systema Natures did the 
cabinet class. The Hinfoire Naturelle may be had 
in every language and every shape. 



General Synopsis of Birds, by John Latham, 
M.0, London, 1782, 3 vols., and two supplements, 
dto. 

Latham's Synapsis is well inown in every part 
of the world where Natural History is studied, and 
was undoubtedly the most useful and valuable 
ornithological work that tad as yet appeared, as it 
contained exact scientific descriptions and figures 
of every bird then known. The Synopsis certainly 
contains many errors, but the work was, and still 
^eOrnilhologist. Dr. Latham's 
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Erimary divisions differ from those of Linneeus, and 
e iDtroduccd fourteen new genera. 



Index OmitkohgicMs, by J. Latham, M.D. 
I London. 1790. S vols. 4to. 

This is a list of all the birds then known, and is 
I a useful work for reference. 



General History o/Birdn ,- by J. Latham, M.D. 
Winchester. 1821—4. 10 vols. 4to. 21 gs. 

If in ihe General History of Birds, the author 
had used a more modem classification, instead of 
Adhering to that of LinnEcus, this work would un- 
questionably be the most complete and useful in 
existence, which is now by no means the case. — 
The General History is merely an enlargement of 
the Synopsis. Consequently, those who poesesB 
the latter are under no necessity of giving twenty- 
one guineas for the former. We think it may with 
safety be affirmed that no scientific works on 

t Natural History, except those of Liun^us and 
Cuvier, ever obtained so much celebrity as those 
of our venerable countryman Dr. Latham, now 
(16SA) in his ninety-fifth year. 
": 
; 
byi 



vium rariorum et mimis coynitarum hone- 
i Desciiptiones. 1786 ; by B. Merrem. Leipsic. 

This work we have not seen, but it is probably 
E of liltle or no value at the present day. 



Natural History and Antiquities of Selhorne ; 
Ibv the Rev. Gilbert White. 17B8. 



rl-2 oknithologist's text-book. ^^M 

This work is well known to every one for the ^^M 
delightful details it contains of the habits and man- ^^M 
uera of British birds. It is interspersed occasion- 
ally with notices of other animals, hut the amiable 
author appears to have paid most attention to the 
feathered tribes, and we tliinlt the volume might 
almost be termed " Sketches of the Ornithology of 
Selbome." The Natural History of Selbome has 
passed through a great many editions, but Reniiie's 
is the best. This edition {8vo. 1 833) contains notes 
by Herbert, Sweet, Reniiie, and Mitford, and should 
be in the hands of eveiy one — the general reader no 
less than the professed Naturalist, All scientific 
detail is here avoided, and indsed White probably 
knew very few of the LinnEean names, as we fre- 
quently meet with such appellations as " Passer 
arunditiaceus" "Reffulusnon cristattis," &c. The 
work consists of a series of letters addressed to 
Fennant and Daines Baiiington. 



Naturalisfs Miscellany; by George Shaw, 
M.D. 1789, 8vo. 

Zoology of New Holland; by G. Shaw, M.D. 
1 794. Several 8vo. Nos. 

Zoological Lectures ; by G. Shaw, M.D. 

Both letterpress and figures iu these works are 
almost entirely purloined from other authors, and 
are wholly devoid of merit. 



General Zoohgy ; orSystematicNatuial Historyj 
by George Shaw, M.D., F.R-S. 14 vols. 8vo. 
1800—1826 ; continued by Mr. Stephens. 

Vols, seven to fourteen inclusive are devofed \n 

Ornithology, and all except vols, seven and eight 
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are written, or ratlier comijiled, by Mr. Stephens, 
as Dr. Shaw died shortly after the completion of 
the eighth volume. The work was scarcely wanted, 
as, besides being very expensive (£3. I2s. a vol.), 
the descriptions are almost entirely tateu from the 
Synopsis of his more judicious countryman. Dr. 
Latham. One or more species of each genus is 
figured (by Mrs. Griffith), but these also, we are 
sorry to say, are almost without exception copied 
from otlier works, with but little care in the selec- 
tion. The last volume appeared in 1826, with 
a synopsis of tJie Quinary System, as drawn up 
by Vigors, and concludes with a " general index." 
The genera are neither judiciously arranged or ac- 
curately deflued in this voluminous compilation, 
which, although almost indispensable to the Omi- 
Uiolo^st, is so only because no better work exists. 
If some of the first Ornithologists of the present 
day would unite to produce a good work on gene- 
ral Ornithology, success might doubtless reasonably 
be expected. All departments, the science pro- 
perly so called, and the popular descriptions of 
habits and manners, should be equally attended 
to, and a coloured figure of each species, with its 
nest and eggs, should be given, as far as practica- 
ble, drawn and coloured A'om Nature, or carefully 
selected from the most accurate authors, such as 
Edwards, Gould, Selby, Audubon, &c.— See the 
Supplement. 



Synopsis of British Birds, by John Walcol, Esq. 
London. 4to. 1789. 

This work is scarcely deservhig of notice, both 

figures and descriptions being very indifferent. 

Mr. Graves has also published an illustrative work 

, on British Ornithology, but we have neither seen 
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it, nor found any mention of it by other Naturalistic I 
except once or twice in Kennie's Architecture efm 
Birds, which we shall notice hereafter.— The same T 
may be said of Hayes' Briiinh Birds, and thos 
two worts may fairly be considered undeserving of 1 
attention. I 

Some astonishment might be e:tpressed at our i 
having omitted all notice of Sir Stamford Raffles, I 
but we answer that he, like Sir Hans Sloane, i% 1 
more known as a liberal patron of Natural Science, 1 
and a collector, than as an author. Sec his Life, 
by Lady Baffles. 



Fauna Graenlnndica, bv Otho Fabricius. 1790. 

A very useful work, and the more so on accoimt 
of its still remaining the sole description we possess 
of the zoological productions of that country. 



Gemeinniitzige Ndturgenchichte der Vogel Deut- 
acA/awrfs, by J. M. Bechsteia, M.D. 1791. 3 vols. 
8vo. £1. 

An excellent work on the birds of Gennany, 
combining scienlificdetail, and popular descriptionB 
of habits and manners; the second edition is much ] 
improved. 

Ornit/wloffisches Taschenhnch, by J. M, Bech- I 
stein, M.D. Leipsic. 1802. 8ro. 

This work is also essential to the Ornithologist, I 
Many new genera were characterised by Bcchstein, J 
and his descriptions are always accurate, and et en ■ 
fiill, for the limp at which he MTote. 
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I Cage Birds i Their Nalurul Hisiory, Manage- 
ment, Habits, Food, Diseases, Treatment, Breeding, 
and the methods of catching them; by J. M. 
Bechstein, M.D. Orr and Smith, Patcraoster Row, 
JOs. (id. 12ino. 

The falluwing passage, from the prcfaco to the 
first edition, (till give our readers some idea of our 
aulhoi's enthusiasm with regard to Oniithology: — 

" If long experience and miimle observation on 
the subject of his work is calculated to gain on 
autiiur credit, I flatter myself that litis will not bo 
denied me, since from my earliest youtli I have 
delighted in being surrounded with birds, and am 
so accustomed to them that I cannot write at my . 
desk with pleasure, or even with attention, unless 
animated by the warbling of the pleasing little 
creatures which enliven my room. My passion is 
carried so far that I always have about thirty birds 
around me, and this has naturally led lue to con- 
sider the best and easiest mode of procuring them, 
as well as of feeding and preserving them in health. 
Few amateurs, therefore, are belter fitted than my- 

PiKir to write ou this subject, and I hope I have dune 
jk to the satisfaction ol' the public." 
\ The preface to the third edition is as follows: — 
► " A new edition of my Natural Hislori/ of Cage 
£iWt having beeu called for, I have made many 
addilious and improvements in the Mork, as will 
appear on comparison. Some have alleged that 1 
have been too diffuse in ray doscripliona, and others 
find fault tliat I have introduced birds dilBcuIt to 
tame, such as the gold-crested wren [Gold-crested 
Kinglet] and the common wren. In the latter case, 
at least, the most ample details are excusable, as 
the birds require more care ; yet I know several 
amateurs who always have one or two wrens flying 
^^- about a room, or in a cage, and to lot loose so 



1 
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delicate a little bird as the gold-crested wren al- 1 
way" gives great pleasure. Besides, the minute^jl 
detail can never, in such cases, do any harm, 
have likewise added soioe foreign birds, several c_ 
which have been bnt recently introduced in this I 
countr)' by any bird dealers," f 

We may remark, in conclusion, that we have 
seldoDi met with any work on this delightful branch 
of Natural Science which pleased us so well as 
Buchstein's Cage Birds. It appears also to be well 
translated — probably by Rennie — and is perfectly 
indispensable to every one who wishes to preserve 
birds in health for any length of time, in confiae- 
tnent , 



History of the Earth and Animated Nature, by 
Oliver Goldsmith, LX.D. 1791. 

The first edition of this popular work was, we 
believe, published in 1791 ; as, however, that 
edited by Wm. Turton, M.D. (6 vols. 8vo. 1816),, 
is the one in our possession, our remarks will apply 
to this edition. It is well known to most of our 
readers that our author was little fitted for writing 
on Natural History, and that necessity alone urged 
him to commence his arduous undertaking. The 
Animated Nature is, accordingly, nothing but a 
compilation, and even as a compiler Goldsmith had 
but little success. The work is, however, written 
in a pure and elegant style, and thus, like Buffbn's 
Histoire Naiurelle, it Las attained considerable 
popularity. It is never referred to by Naturalists, 
and we would not recommend the young Ornitho- 
logist to read it, much less study it, as it abounds 
with errors in every page, which the Editor has 
taken little or no pains to correct; nor, indeed, 
would this be an easy matter, as the whole work 
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rmust be entirely re-writleo, in order to purge it of 
its numerous errors. Vol. IV is devoted to Orni- 
thology. 
H 
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Harmonia RuraUs, or Natural History of British 
Song Birds, by James Bolton, folio. 1794. 

The descriptions in this work are tolerably accu- 
rate, but the figures — dra«Ti and coloured from 
Nature, by the author — are of little value. Tlic 
work is of no use at the present day. 

Birds of Great Brilain, by W. Lewiu, F.L.S. 
8 vols. 4to. 1795—1801. Coloured plates by the 
author. 

This is a useful and even a valuable work, as it i^ 
the only one with which we are acquainted in which 
a coloured figure of every British bird is given ; 
these arc " engraved from the subjects themselves," 
and are generally accurate, especially when wo 
consider that the work appeared forty years ago. 
A specimen of the egg of each species is also figured, 
but these are ofien inexact and badly coloured. — 
The system is the Linniean, and the descriptions, 
which are short and accurate, are written on one 
side of the page in French, and on the otlier in 
English, liie chief fault of the figures is, that they 
are generally too highly coloured, and that a single 
species is sometimes figured two or three times over, 
under different names. The frontispiece to the furst 
volume is a curious variety of Parax majm; shot in 
Kent, with the mandibles of the bill crossed, as in 
the Crossbills fCrucirns/ra, Meyer); the dUtribu- 
(ion of the colours is the same as in ordinary indi- 
viduals, but the lints are much duller. A friend 
B 3 
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of ours iDforms us, that many years ago he remem- ^^H 
bera to have seen a Blue Tit (P. cceruleus) with ^^H 
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the mandibles of Uie bill similarly crossed. This 
specimen was caught in a trap. We have also seen 
a Common Fowl with a crossed bill ; it had some 
difficulty in taking its food, and always remained 
thin.— It would be good practice for the student 
if he were to raarlt the jilates in this wort, where I 
varieties or sexes are multiplied into species, by ' 
a reference to Selby's lUustrations of British Onii- 
Mo/(*j/^, plates and letterpress. Hb would then fiud 
the work of use in his researches, as it is by no 
means convenient to use Selby's plates for common 
reference. 



Tremsactions of the I.inniEan Sovieitf. Many 
dto. vols. 



The Lianrean Transactionx, as they are usually 
termedgma}- here be mentioned, as containing many 
excellent scientific papers on Ornithology. The 
two most important ornithological Essays in the 

■ whole series are, 1st, " On the Trachea ofBirih" 
by Dr. Latham ; 2d, " On the Affinities which 
connect the Orders and Families q/' Birds" by N. 
A. Vigors, Esq. The latter may be considered an 
explanation of the Quinary System, discovered by 
Macleay in 1818. This system is undoubtedly the 
most natural which has yet been propounded, and 

I is admirably elucidated by Vigors in the above- 
mentioned paper. The Linnxan Transactions also 
contain several highly interesting and valuable 
papers by Montagu, on the habits and plumage of 
birds. 



History of British Birds, by Thomas Bewick. 
j'TS?. 2 vols. 8vo. Nevvcaslle on Tyne. 
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This work soon attained great popularity ; c}iicf)y 
on account of the admirable wood-cuts and vignettes, 
although the descriptions are accurate and even in- 
teresting. In these he was probably assisted by 
scientific men. The work has ])asscd through 
several editions ; that {»f 1826 is generally rciciTed 
to by Naturalists, but the last (18*3*J] is the most 
complete. Tliis edition contains a figure of eveiy 
species that has been killed in Britain, and should 
be in the hands of every Ornithologist. A few of 
the figures of birds arc by no means characteristic ; 
as those of tlic Hedge Dunnock (Accentor modu- 
larise Cuv.) and Golden -crested Kinglet (Reijuluf; 
auricapillufty Sclby). Mr. Dovaston — a friend of 
Bewick*s, and a very ])lcasing writer — has given 
a long and interesting account of this celebrated 
artist in the Magazine of Natural History, 



Catalogue of the Birds y Shells^ and Plants of 
Dorsetshire^ by Richard Pulteney, M.D. 1799. 

This Catalogue^ which is only useful as a local 
list, is compiled from Mr. Hutchison's History of 
Dorsetshire. 



Histoire Naturelle des Oiseau.v (VAfrique, par 
F. Levaillant, 6 vols, folio or 4to. 1799. Paris. 

Histoire Naturelle des Per rog nets, par F. Le- 
vailLint. 2 vols. 4to. and in folio. Paris. 1801. 

Hist, Nat. d^une Partie d'Oiseaux deV Amerique 
et des IndeSy par F. Levaillant. Paris. 1801. 

Hist. Nat, des Oiseau.v de Paradis, et des Pol- 
Hers, suivie de celle des Toucans et des Barbus, 
par F. Levaillant. 2 vols, grand in-fol. Paris. 1806. 

Hist, Nat. des Profuerops et des GuSpiers, par 
F. Levaillant. Paris. 1807. folio. 
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Leraillant was a close and accurate obsevver (>'^^^H 
Nature, and liis works, although entirely deslitula ^^| 
of system or arrange men t, must ever hold a distin- 



of system or arrangement, must e 
guished place on the shelf of the philosophic 
Ornithologist. His descriptions may invariably be 
lelied on, and the figures, though somewhat want- 
ing in Jinish, are always characteristic. It is unne- 
cessary to make particular mention of LevaiUant's 
works, as all are equally essential to the Ornitho- 
logist. 



Natural Hkiory of Brilinh Birds, by E. Doiirw I 
van, F.L.S. 10 vols. Svo. London. 1799— I8l«. 

This is a work of little merit, and wholly useless I 
to the Omitholo^st. The descriptions are short 1 
and inaccurate, and the plates stiff and gaudy. 



Omt7Ao/(«rtcfl/i>*c^'OWff''y, or Synopsis of British I 
Birds. 2 vols. 8vo. and Supplement. London. 1802 J 
— 1813, by George Montagu, Esq, F.L.S. 

This was the first satisfactory work on British 
birds that had yet appeared, the scientific details 
being accurate in the extreme, and tlie descriptions 
of habits and manners, and also the accounts of 
tame birds in the author's possession, are highly 

I entertaining, and the student mil do well to peruse 
the work with attention. A second edition appeared 
in 1831, edited by Professor Rennie, "with apian 
of study, and many new articles and original ob- 
serpations." Now that there are "many new 
articles" we fully admit, but think it would be an 
extremely difficult matter to find any " original! 
observations," from the pen of the worthy Professor, 
As to paper, type, &c. this edition is certainly an 
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improvement on tlio firsl, and we approve the 
bringing the three volmues into one, but we think 
ihc " Plan of Study," " Remarks on the system of 
Linncciis and Latham," and also those on the 
" Quinarj' System and Modem Doctrine of Tj-pcs, 
Affinities, and Analogies," might well have been 
dispensed witli. We never could perceive the use 
of these controversies. The field Naturalists will 
always undenalue the studies of the scientific 
Naliualist. and these in return think lightly of the 
former. The fact is, that both are perfectly essen- 
tial to the advancement of the science, but the 
scientific department may perhaps be considered 
higher than the other, as the one requires a good 
development of the reasoning faculties — causality 
and comparison — and the other good observing 
powers — chiefly individuality. Now, Professor 
Renuie affects to despise what he terms " cabinet 
Naturalists," but he certainly docE not belong to 
the other class, having rarely, if ever, recorded a 
»" fact firesh from the fields." He is a mere compiler, 
and is not much fitted even for this task. The 
following extract, fi-om the introduction, will plainly 
show that our compiler is entirely ignorant of the 
nature of the system he idly attempts to refute : — 

" In the necessarily limited space of an introduc- 
tion, I cannot go much into detail either in expla- 
nation of this system, or in stating such objections 
to it as have occurred to me; but I shall endea- 
vour to show that it rests, so far as I can perceive, 
on very untenable grounds. ' In natural history,' 
says Mr. Macleay, ' we have always good reason 
for suspecting methods,' and still more, I should say, 
for suspecting principles. The doctrine of lypt^x, 
if I comprehend it aright, is one of those suspicious 
principles, being evidently a shoot fi^om Plato's 
wild theory of pre-esistcnt ideas, or the archetypes 
of all things, and more directly borrowed from the 
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atheislic system of Robinet. His doctrine beai 
that Nature's grand aim was to make man, at 
being incapable of doing so at once, undertook an 
apprenticeship (apprenthage) of experiments, by 
making various typeii of his several organs ; such 
as the hand-shaped roots of some of the orchis 
family, the braiu-stono coral, and the stink horn 
( Phallus foeiidHis, Sowerby), of many of which he 
gives figures. ' A stone,' he says, ' an oak, a horse, 
a monkey, a man, are only graduated variations of 
a prototype which has begun to be realized by the 
least possible elements. A stone, an oak, a horse, 
are not men, but they can be regarded as (ffpes, 
more or less confonnable to the same primitive de- 
sign, and they are all the product of the same idea, 
more or less developed' It was witli no little as- 
tonishment, that I found the Rev. W. Kirby, a 
Naturalist of great talent, an accomplished scholar, 
and a divine of the soundest religious aenliments, 
for whose works I have a high esteem, not only 
adopting, but eulogizing this very doctrine, as 
coming from Mr. Macleay, though he elsewhere 
rejects it with laudable icdiguation, as coming fi'om 
Bobinet. 'According,' he says, ' to this opinion' 
(Macleay's) which seems the most consistent of 
any yet advanced, and which reconciles facts which 
upon no other plan can be reconciled, the series of 
beings is involved in the highest degi'ee, rolling 
wheel within wheel ad infiiillum, and revolving, if 
I may so speak, round its centre and summit — 
man; who, though not including in himself all 
that distinguishes them, is still the gi'eat iype 
in which they terminate, and from which they 
degrade on all sides.' This, indeed, seems almost 
a translation of Kobinet. I am not surely called 
upon to enter into a serious refutation of such 
doctrines as these, or to be accused of dealing in 
unproved assertion, by appealing for their fallacy 
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to llie plain sense of the reader. On the contrary, 
I am most justly entitled to call for a proof of ibe 
assumptioDB, that a stone has improved itself into 
an oak, and a horse into a man, or that these de- 
grade irom niao on all sides." 

We think that this extract will malte it appear 
sufficiently plain that the Professor has wholly mis- 
understood the Quinary system. Kennie gathers 
that the Quinarians suppose a stone to improve 
itself into an oak, and a horse into a man, &c., 
from the simple expression of one group leading 
through another, and passing into a third; which 
of course only signifies Uiat one group has an 
affinity to another ; and a species which connects 
two genera may be said to lead from one to the 
other. The chain of living beings is unbroken, 
and consequently each group, of whatever value, 
passes into that which follows. We think it would 
be impossible for any one but such as Rennie to 
interpret this simple expressson into a declaration 
thai one living being is transformed into another. 
It is the fame with the doctrine of degradations. 
Are not all living creatures inferior to man ? and, 
therefore, if ranged round him in a circle— as is 
the system of Nature — may they not be said to 
degrade on all sides, without being supposed to be 
transformed f — But as Rennie does not understand 
the system he afiects to despise, what benefit can 
accrue from refuting his fancihil arguments ? 

Barring the whole of the introduction with which 
this excellent work is disgraced, we recommend the 
Ornifhological Dicttonartf of the acute and accu- 
rate Montagu, to the attentive perusal of the orni- 
thological student. A few interesting remarks on 
the habits and nidiUcation of birds are inserted 
into this edition, by the Editor, but, unhappily, 
lliey are far from "original," as specified in the 
title page, being almost wholly copied from a po- 
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pular work — Architecture of Birds, by James 1 
Renuie. 



Birils of Scotland, by Graham. ISmo. 18i 
Edinburgh. 

A small work on the birds of Scotland, in yerse. 
The descriptions of habits, nidification, &c. are " 
generally accurate, but we arc averse to having 
scientific works in poetry. 



Hittoire Naturelle des Oiseaux dor6s; ou, a 
Refets Mitalliqves, par L. P. Vieillot et J. B. 
Audebert. Paris. 1802. folio and 4to. 2 vola. 

Hittoire Naturelle des plus beat/3; Oiseaux 
Chanieurs de la Zone Torride, par L. P. Vieillot. 
Paris. 1805. foho. 

Histoire Naturelle des Oiseaux de FAmerique 
Septentrionale, par L. P. Vieillot Paiis. 1807. 
2 vols, folio. 

Gal&rie dea Oiseaux, par L. P. Vieillot. 2 vols. 
4to. Paris. 1825. 

Analyse d'imeNourelle Ornithologie/ik-menlaire, 
par L. P. Vieillot. Paris. 1816. 8vo. 

All these works, which are mostly expensive il- 
lustrative Monographs, are essential to the Orni- 
thologist, the plates being geneiatly good, and the 
descriptions accurate, Vieillot will always rank 
high amongst the Ornithologists of his country, and 
has aptly been styled the father of modem French 
Oniithologists. Every one should possess his Ga- 
terie des Oiseaux. 



Histoire Naturelle des Tangaras, des Manakinsf 1 
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rt liex Todiers, par A. G. Desmarest. Paris, I&05. 
folio. 

All the WTiting8 of this excellent Ornithologist 
deserving of the closest attention. Besides the 
'Above work, he has written several articles in tlie 
BuUetin rfe» Sciences Naturelles, Diclionnaire 
^Hiitoire Naturelie, Journal des AUnes, and 
other French periodicals of less note. 
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I British MitceUany, by James Soweibj', F.L.S, 
I London. 1806. Vol. I. 8vo. 

We have only seen the first volume of this work, 
and are not aware of any more having appeared. 
As regards Ornithology it is not of much use, 
nearly all the birds figured as new or rare species, 
being merely varieties of those which are well 
known. 



F American Ornit/tologi/ ; or Natural History of 
the Birds of the United States, by -\lexander Wil- 
son. IS vols. 4to. PhUadelpliia. 1808. 

This work is so well known, as almost to render 
a particular notice or reconmiendation unneces- 
sary. His descriptions of birds are wholly unri- 
valled, even at the present day, except perhaps by 
those of Audubon. The style is vigorous and 
eloquent, and the descriptions of habits and man- 
ners minute and interesting in tlie extreme. Per- 
haps there never existed an individual better 
calculated for observing Nature, and for recording 
fajthfiilly her wonders, than Alexander Wilson. 
The coloured figures also are ^'cry accurate, al- 
though there is a want of finish about them. Well 
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may we lamtnt the premaLure death of this great 
Naturalist, for he died before the completion 
his splendid and almost unrivalled work. The 
four last volumes areby C.L.Bonaparte, Prince of 
Musignano. Even those who do not possess the 
American Ornithology, must have met with so 
many extracts firom it, that we consider it quite 
unnecessary to give a specimen of the work. Many 
editions have appeared — the best by Sir William 
■Tardine, with plates, coloured or uncoloured, and 
notes by the Editor; price £6. (is. coloured, 
£3. Ss. UDCoIonred. A cheap edition was puh- 
hshed by Professor Jajneson in 1831, with a life 
oftheauthor,bnt without plates- — price IGs. 4 vols.. 
ISmo. Every Ornithologist must of course possess 
this work. 






Obsematums on (he Nomendaliire of Wilsoti^t 
Ornithology. By Charles Lncien Bonaparte. 8to. 
pp. 352. Philadelphia. 1826. 

" Of the high utility of this necessary appendix 
to Wilson's admirable production we have already 
spoken, while noticing several of its parts, as they 
successively appeared in the Transactions of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. 
We need not, therefore, now repeat our commen- 
dations. It will be suiEcient to express our grati- 
fication at finding that the scattered papers, iu 
which was contained ao much important infonna- 
tion, have been collected into a volume, and have 
thus been rendered more easily accessible. Devoted 
expressly to the correction and revision of the 
nomenclature of the American Ornilhology, its 
leading object is to place that standard work on a 
level with the actual state of science. With this 
view the sjnonymy is enlarged and continued, 
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s to embrace the lutesL obsenalions. Its acfiui- 
I tdtion is conseqiieotly essential to the pussessors 
i of the original wort. To the general Omilholo- 
■0Rt it will also be desirable on account of the 
PSttmerous aud just obsen-atious with which it in 
Interspersed, relative lo the arran^^ement of birds, 
fcund to the value of the fir{)ups into wliicli they 
Lbave been dii'idcd." — Zoul. Juiini. 



Taxckenbiich der Deutschen VStfelkunde, and 
I Naturgeschichte der Viigel Deutsohlands, by Drs. 
[Meyer and Wolf. Francfort. 1810. 2 vols. 8vo. 

An excellent and original work on the birds of 
P Germany. The first voluine is by Dr. Wolf, aud 
contains the land birds. The second volume, con- 
taining the water birds, is by Dr. Meyer. The 
Ornithologist should possess this work. 



^^K^ Pradrom, 
^^■Dliger. Bel 

r 



: Mammalinm el Avium, by J. C. (j. 
n. 8vo. 1811. 



We have not seen Illiger's Prodiomiis, and can- 
it Uierefore give any account of it. Illiger was 
Professor of Berlin, and died youny. 
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Fauna Orcadeiish, or Natural History of the 
Quadrupeds, Reptiles, and Fishes of Orkney and 
Shetland, by the Rev. George Low. 4to. Edin- 
burgh. 1813. 

The Ornithologist should not be without this 
work, as a fauna of these islands assists in deter- 
lining how far the various s]tecies of native aud 
ligratory British birds extend tu the north. 



Ilandhurk dt^r Naiurfft^iH'hirhii*, von Joli. VrU'A. 
Hliiiiit'iiliai'd. N'imuUi Aii^gahe. Oi^Uingifii. |H|/|. 

TliiH ivork i» of liUh; uim; li# lhi;Ori»illioiogiMt al 
i\n* \tfi'M^ni liay, hitiiif( iiolliiiif( uuftv tiiiui fi ruU- 
logiu', with Mtty Autfi i\i*.m'j\\tiMm^, u.uA not alwayif 
ii('/^lirttU^ li huti, howiivirr, {iumim^iI U»roiif(li a f^n^al 
nmiiUnr of «ulitii#i»M, cukI wan IraiiislaM:^! \uUi Kiig- 
lihh ill |H*i/), Uy \i. '\\ Cutrv, Hurgifoii. 'VUn nyh 
t<;iii in a iiiii«li(irfitioii of tli^^ Liniia'aji. 



IliHloinf NtUurtilh (J^nSraUs lUm l^inmnn el dt^h 
iiaUitiai'^Hi |mr r. *\, Tiiiiiiiiiiirb. "*S voi«. Hw/. 
Aifittti;nlaiii id Pari». lH|;i I A. 

Altlioiif<l» tliitf work lit iiiiiMtly roiii|;iM, y<'t \\ 
ii« roiii|iil<i4 ill a vi^y i:ri;<lita(»h; inaiiiii^i'. 'I li/- 
i|itMTi|>tioim of liahit« aiid iiiajiiii;rM, wliirli mv 
it\ix^\\\ii\s full and gitiiifrally fu^riiraU;, an; alh^; i<! 
|il<rUf with 'mU'Xi'Mi. 'V\\i'. author iibi^wihi' i^ivih a full 
ai:i'Oiiiitof IIk; iiioHt a|i|irovci4 iiiidhoilh of Liitf^pini/, 
l/nu:/liiiKy aii<l iranii(^'liiiii<;iitti^' i^if(i'oiiM and I'owih. 
Nor fir<^ th<; M^ii^iililir ihitailh omitUfd. 'VSmm- Uh- 
\v.viX\wA aiith/ir givi'M with hin iihiial fii-ruraiy. In 
(ini;, wii may nati^ly Xi*vmi\\%\v.\\A \\w.Mi t;\i'v\\i'%\\ 
and inU;rirMting voliinu'tito Wm*. atUi'iitivif ihtuhuI oI 
tint Ornitholof(ii(t. 'V\w V\^v.in\^ hav<^ hiin:4; a|/ 

C*\iti*A in folio, with h|ih;ndid /;<iloim^d platih, h) 
ailann: Kni|i. 



MaiinH W()rnilliolo(jif*, on Tahhan i»ytoU^niati<|n<r 
(\i'M i}\M'mi% <(ni «m; tronvii an Knro|ii'| par r. J. 
'l'<;niniiin:k, J'ari^. IHh^. ^ voln. Hvo. 

'I'i;niniin'^k iit tin; firht Ornithologist mim Ihc 
tiiiK; of J JnntfMihy who |iroifinlgali'd a t^yKtifiii wortli 
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attciuliiig lo. In ntitinltctty it aliiiont rivals that 
of tho tlhifilrioiiA Swear, ami U intinitrly it» nufM** 
rior in exactitude antl nrrcisKcnrsm. It i« tlio clan- 
!«ilicatit>n wr hadourneWoii acloptcHl* hciorr we had 
invmtigated tho mrritM nf the cirxMilar »y»teni, an 
tUuAtratcMl and oxplainiHl by th«vic exceUcnit Natii* 
ralistn, Swaimion and Vigors, in the .Vor/Arn* 

H$$l. and other vaUiahle wurku, which we have 
|H'ni»ed with equal attention and pleasure. — IVni- 
niinck enii»loyj* *ecti«>n* — or nuhgt^nem — \vhi*re he 
%ti]i]io!ie}« hi* i^enera to require sMune tlivi!>iii>n. The 
Warhler* (»Vjf/Wif, I^th.), for instance, he tUviden 
into lhXjfif$M rirm$if$a (»SVi/iWiriVi, Selhy), and l^et*- 
Ji0$a 3ijfirt$$HM^ which compri.HeA the reixt of I*athainV 
Sjfiritt (»Vjf/riWir,Vig.) — *rhe mnentific dctaiNand 
the tahl«*fi of M^^non^-meK. in thii« u^^eful work, are 

mm ^ 

alnto!%t alwa\^ correct, but with regard t«i habits 
and nianneTfi, Tennninck hail Icka «iUcciwH. The 
Ornithologist will do well to |ios*m»»!* hiuiAelt* of 
this work, nor indeed could he easily do ^\ tthtmt it. 
Another editi«»n of the Mnn^ti tfOt'H$iMt>i/it ap- 
|K»ared in lH4t), *2 voN. svo. 



Ki^i* Ammt$l^ distribue d*apnVH son Organisa- 
tion, |«ir Ct. C*uvier. I^lris. IH17. 4 %^ols. Hvo. 

The K^mt AmimttI is the «mlv systematic work 
since tlie Sff»lemn Si$i$tritt^ w)iic\i includes the 
whole range of Zoology. Tlie a«)ological system 
of C'uvier — which has erronetnisly lieen tenned 
Hutttrtil — has certainly far lesa merit than those of 
liinnirus andTemminck^ and its fame was, accord- 
ingh , short-lired. Cuvier's classification is founded 
on tW organisation ; and here lies its chief defix^t; 
a system founde<l on any one character, must ne- 
ct«ssarilv lie defective, if that character is invariably 
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adhered to. LinnaMu'e distinguishing chanrtg- J 
was the bill, that of Vieillot, Klein, and olbers, 
the cl3w», and all the*^ syHems, wbatvrer ea.eh 
may be a« a vrbol«, contain flagrant errnrs in some 
of the minuliae. The sludect will, neTotbeless, 
find it useful to ac^^uaint himself with the sytiteiB ■ 
of the great French Naturalixt, as its very defects^ 
may have the use of prunng to him ihe fallaey 
aay KyHlem in which the series is single. — Thwl 
beitt edition in that of Griffith ; of this edition theg 
Inrds (3 vols.) may be had scparate. 



T/ie Quinary Stfttem : — discovered by W. S. J 
MacUay in 1818. — In a work on the rise and 1 
progress of Omilliology, we thinh it our duty to 
make a few remarks on a system which, if not 
" the Natural System," is at least founded on the 
principles of Nature. The first and fundamental 
principle inculcated by Macleay and his disciples 
18, that all nature moves in a circle, and that the 
Neries of beings is unbroken ; and, secondly, that 
each group and each species has a double affinity. 
Every one of the higher groups has a binary divi- 
sion, viz. tlie normal or tj-pical, and the aberrant, 
the former containing two, and the latter three, of 
the five subdivisions of which each of the higher 

S roups is composed. Wc cannot here explain the 
oetrine of analogy — which is wholly distinct from 
affinity, — but we can give an instance of it ; — the 
Hedge Dunnock in the Syiviadw, represents the 
House Sparrow in the Fritigillidts ; that is, the 
one bears the Name relation to the Sylviadte that 
the other does to the Fringillidte, and hence they 
are said to bear an analogy to each other. The 
whole zoological series, before arranged in a sim- 
ple chain, iiccordiiig to this system revolves in an 
almost iiifinileniiinbcr of circles around man, from 
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^^Bwhom tiiey may he s^ud to degrade uii all sides. 
^^m We shall nol hero proceed further, as a very Hljght 
1^^ sketch is all that the DduLb of tJiis little work can 
afford. We will conclude our necessarily brief 
and imperfect notice of Uiis admirable sj-stem by 
obaeriiug, that no one who Hiipposes the Quinary 
System, or any part of it, to lead to athei.sni, can 
rightly understand its principles. — As well might 
it be affirmed that the science of Phrenology lendx 
I to materialism. 



Compendium ofBritiih Ormihology, hy ,]. At- 
lUnson. London. 'l83U. 9vo. 10s. (id. 

A work of no use at the present day. 'Hie sys- 
tem is theLtnnasan,3nd the descriptions arc short. 



Natural History of (he Birdu of New South 
iWalet, by W. J. Lewin. London. 18-2-2. Thin 
^Uo. 

I We do not possess this work, but, according li» 
tube first Ornithologist of the present day, the platt-s 
l^are of permanent value," and the work of course 



rirsi i^/ruiiiioiuj^isi ui i 
^ _e of permanent value, 
Kweful. 



Coinpeiidii/iri nf Zoology , being a Description of 
'more than 300 Animals. New Edition. Ijondon. 
IH18. Sm. 8i-p. 

This volume is entirely compiled, and ranks very 

low even as a compilation, being full of the most 

flagrant errors, of which the following may be taken 

as a sample : — " The Hedge Sparrow is a smaller 

.variety of the bird above described [the House 
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sparrow], and is called in French, Friijiiet" Wb I 
migbt easDy produce dozens of equally glaring J 
errors, but we prefer cautioning our readers against J 
perusing the book at all- Only a few species are 1 
described in this volume — of what we suppose the \ 
author would call " tlie more interesting species." 



Ammafed Nature, or Elements of the Natural 
History of Animals. Illustrated by Short Histories 
and Anecdotes ; and intended to afford a Popular 
View of the Liniisean System. For the use of 
Schools. By theRev. W. Binglev, A.M. London, 
1814. 

Animal BUyrnphy, or Popular Zoology ; Illus- 
trated by Authentic Anecdotes of tlie Economy, 
Habits, Instincts, and Sagacitvof the Animal Cre- 
ation. By the Rev. W. Binglev, A. M. 4 vols. 
Fifth edit. London, 1820. Sni.'Svo. 

These arc extremely interesting popular works, 
and although occasionally sprinkled with the errors 
incident to most popidar publications, we think our 
readers will derive both pleasure and advantage 
from their perusal. They contain descriptions and 
ligures of two or tliree species of every genus, with 
scientific details of each. The wood-cula are ge- 
nerally well executed and original. These works 
will (dways remain favorites with the public, on 
account of the vast fund of anecdote which they 
contain, and from their simple and pleasing style. 



Zoological Illustratitms, by William Swainson, 
Esq., F.R.S., F.L.S. 8vo. 1820. W.Wood, London. , 

This work consists of "original figures and J 
descriptions of new, rare, or intCTesting animals, f 
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I selected chiefly from the class(!s of Omithologj, 
Entomology, and Conchologj- ; and arranged on 
the principle of Cuvier and other modern Zoolo- 
gists," II mif^ht perliapm almost be deemed pre- 
sumption to offer any remarks on a work emanating 
from tlie pen and pencil of undoubtedly the fir»l 
Ornithologist of the day, but we feel it our duty to 
i^ve our readerii some idea of the contents of the 
Zoological Illustratiotis. It will be miilicient if 
we mention that the coloured figures of birds then 
were, and still arc, almost unrivalled. 'ITiey are 
certainly not suqjassed by the highly -lauded 
plates of Audubon — of which hereafter — but arc 
perhaps equalled by those of Gould. The figut'cx 
are beyond conception lovely and delicate, and 
it only remains for us to remark, that every 
philosophic Ornithologist must possess the Zoo- 
logkal Illiixlralwu^, if indeed thev arc now to be 
had. 



NaluriUist'n Guide, for collecting and preserving 
subjects of Natural History, particularly shells; by 

I William Swainson, Esq., F. R.R. and L. S. W.Wood, 
iondou. 1822. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 
A 
Ihos 
■Natl 
dim 
Jenli 
Am{ 
L 



An interesting and highly useful guide to ail 

Lbose who wish to collect and preserve objects of 

P'Natural History, in tropical as well as in temperate 

■ climates, and we recommend it to the special at- 

P-lention of the oroithological collector. 



Fauna. lioreali Amfriatiia, or Zoology of North 
^America, bv.I, Richardnon, M.D., audWm. Swain- 
I, Esq. London. 4to. 1831. Aol. II. £4. 4s. 

The second volume of this splendid «ork treats 
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of birds, and is chiefly by Swainson, with a 
loured plates, by the autbor. Of Swainsoh's ta- 
lents as an oniithological painter, we have already 
spoken, and his success in this department is so 
well known as to require no further notice. In 
the Northern Zoology — ^as it is termed for the 
sake of breWty — the Quinary System is most ad- 
mirably and lucidly expounded, and the affiuities 
of the higher groups oi-e truly, in the words of Selby, 
" traced with the hand of a master." We cannot 
speak in too high terms of admiration with regard 
to this splendid national production. It is un- 
doubtedly the best wort of its kind that has ever 
appeared, and will, we expect, long remain so. It 
must ever hold a distinguished place on the ahelf 
of the philosophic Ornithologist, and may always 
be consulted with safety, pleasure and advantage. 



Preliminary Discourse on the Study of Natural 
History, by Wilh am Swainson, Esq., A.C.G. 12mo. 
68. Longman and Co, London. 1834. 

To give an idea of the merits of this volume, we 
shall transcribe the notice of it which appeared in 
iheMaffozine of Natural History for ATpiU,l836: — 

" Mr. Swainson's Discourse is the most lucid, 

complete, and masterly introduction to Natural 
History tliat has hitherto been published in any 
language. The author was, before the appearance 
of this volume, deservedly regarded as the greatest 
Zoologist Britain has produced ; he may now fairly 
claim to be placed on an equality with the most 
esteemed of any age or any country, Tlie plan of 
the work is simple, the arrangement of the subject 
- excellent, aud the phraseology rigorous and flow- , 
ing. The volume before us is the first of a series J 
from the perusal of which we anticipate much I 
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pleasure as well as injunction ; and we most cor- 
dially iGCommend the serieii to such of our readers 
as desire to obtain a general Imonledge of Zoology. 
It is with great pleasure that we see the great mas- 
ters in science thus devoting their talents to the 
task of instruction, instead of the more selUsh occu- 
pation of hoarding up stores of knowledge available 
only to themselves." — We conclude bxreeommend- 
ing the volume to the attentive perusal of the stu- 
dent of Zoology. 



Treatite on the Geogmpfnj and Claa^lficnlion nf 
Atiimals, by Win. Swainaon, Esq., A.C.G,, ]2mo. 
Os. Longman and Co. Loitdon. 1835. 

The geographical distribution of animals is a 
subject hitherto litlle attended to, and is ably 
treated of in this useful Eirid delightful volume. 
The principles of the Quinary System are also 
explained at some length, and we recommend this 
volume as well as the Dhcoarne to the attentive 
perusal of the ornithological student; as soon as 
he has mastered all that is contained in these ex- 
cellent and invaluable volumes, he may consider 
himself a good Oniitho1oy;ist, in the general prin- 
ciples at least. I'he plan of these books appears 
to us so original, and the execution of them so 
masterly, that they cannot fail to be of the greatest 
use to the Zoologist, and of the most extended 
service to this branch of Natural Science. 

The fallowing is a plan of the zoological volumes 
to be published in Dr. Lardner's Cabinet Cyclopic- 
din. The two first have already appeared, and 
are noticed above : — 
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Zooli^T.— 14 Tols. Vol, I. Pre-') 
lim. DiscoHTte. 

Vol. II. Geography and Clas- 
sification of Animals. 

Vol. III. Quadmpeds. 

Vol. IV. OmithologT. 

Vol. V. Conchology. 

Vols. VI. & VU. Popular In- 
troduction to Entomologv. 

Vol. VIII. Reptiles, Fish, 
Poh-pes, &c. 

\o\. LX. Systematic arrange- 
ment of Injects. 

Vols. X. and XI. Habits and 
Instincts of Animals. 

Vol. XII. Menageries. 

Vol. .XIII. Ta-tidenny, Biblio- 
graphr, &c. &c, 

VoLXlV. Mau. 



Bt W, Swain-soD^ 
Esq.F.R.S.,&c. 



I" 

■1 



By Mr. Swainscm 1 
and J. O.WesfeJ 
cod, Esq. 



By Wm. Swain* J 
son,Esq.,A.C,0. 



k 



This series, when completed, will, we anticipate, 
be the most useful and delightful work on Zoology 
thai has yet appeared. 

Swaiuson has also written Ihc zoological part of 
Murray's C'i/clopiedia of Geographtf, lately pub- 
lished, iu 12 Nos., forming one thick 8vo. rolume ; 
and rarious interesUng and useful papers in scien- 
tific Journals. He has Ukeuise niitten a long and 
highly interesting review of .Audubon's splendid 
plates, in the Magazine of Salvral Hhtoiy, VoI.L 
p, 43, which our readers mil do well to peruse. 
We will conclude our necessarily brief notices of 
the admirable works of this great Zoologist by 
obsening, that no one can call himself a good 
Ornithologist at the present day, without a thorough 
and intimate acquaintance of ever^' thing that erer 
proceeded (rom the pen and pencil of Swai>'son, 
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Treatise o 
Esq. Bvo. 11 



. British Soitff Birds, by Patrick Syine, 
s., or ISino. l-2s. Edinburgh. 1823. 



Syme's Trealine on Brili*k Song BirtU is an 
excellent and useful litlle work, " including ob- 
servations on the natural habits of song birds, their 
manner of incubation, &c,, with remarks on Uie 
Ueatment of the young and management of the old 
birds in a domestic state." The plan of the volume 
is good, and well executed. It is embellished by 
fifteeu engravings, coloured or uncoloured, which 
are generally good. We tbink, howei er, that the 
anthor might have included many other British 
song birds worthy of notice, especially as the 
Spotted Starling (Sturnus variim, Meyer) — which 
can scarcely be considered a songster — has found 
a plaee in his eiLcellent Song Birds. 



British WarUers, by Robert Sweet, F. L. S. 
Sirapkin and Marshall. London. J823— 1832. 
8vo. 16s. Gd. 

When first we saw the British iVarblem adver- 
tised, and noticed in the Magazine of Natural 
History, we expected to have seen a complete 
Monograph of that most lovely of all families, the 
SylviadtE : — so far, however, is this from being the 
case, that not near all the British species are in- 
cluded in it. The figures arc in general very bad, 
especially that of the Bralce Nightingale ^Philo- 
mela I'tsciiiiit, Swains.), and the descriptions short 
and meagre in the extreme. Tlie figure of the 
Garrulous Fauvet fFicedula garruht, BIyth) is 
somewhat more characteristic than the rest; but 
while the accompanying flower (a lilac) has all the 
freshness of Nature, the bird has evidently the 
ronghoess of a bird long kept in confinement. It 
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19, however, perhaps scarcely fair to criticise ihil 
lillle work so scTerely, when we find — as ive shafi 
hereafter do — that Selby has by no means suc- 
ceeclb'd in the delineation of this beautiful and in- 
teresting faiiiily. But, on the other hand, it is our 
coolanddecidedopinioii thatnopart of ihe^nVwA 
Warblers — the preface, of five pages, perhaps 
excepted — can be of the slightest use either lo the 
Naturalist, or lo those who keep birds in coufine- 
meiit. For the latter purpose, Bechstein's delight- 
fnl and useful Cage Birds (reviewed in our p. 15) 
is by far the best work in existence. Mr. Sweet 
kept most of the different kinds of SyMadte in 
confinement many years, and observed them closely 
in their natural state; he might, therefore, have 
furnished a delightful volume on the Warbler fa- 
mily, which is now far from the case. Nor can 
we compliment the author on his style. It may 
be supposed by some thai we are thus ciiticising 
Ihe work of Mr. Sweet on acconnt of the impossi- 
bility of his replying lo our observations — the au- 
thor having died in January 1835— but this is nnt 
the case, as we shall fully prove in the sequel, by 
criticising far more severely the produciioiis of cer- 
tain compilers who are at present in the full glory' 
of their sborl-lived career. 



Lh^H 
]alj^^ 



Sur /ps Fonctions dii Cerivau, par F. J. Gall 
M.D. 6 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1822—1826. 

Dr. Gall is well known to every one as the dis- 
coverer of the most splendid and practicably useful 
of the sciences — Phrenology. But the learned 
author also shows an intimate knowledge of the 
habits of birds and other animals, on which his 
remarks are highly interesting. He was likewise ex- 
tremely fond of keeping birds in confinement, and I 
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I of obscning the habits and manners peculiar to 
each, '["he cliicf fiiult of tlie Hork is prolixity, to 
which the coutinenlal writers in general, anJ the 
Frencli in particular, are so much addicted. This, 
hu«ever, can perhaps scarcely be considered a Tault 
in a work dedicated to the explanation of a new 
theory, and we cordially recorainend the perusal 
of Gall's Fonciions dii Cen-eau to all classes of 
readers. 



Tableau 6l6mentaire d^Ornilhnlogie, par Mons. 
Gfirardin. 2 vols. 8to. Paris. 1822. 

We believe M, G6rarilin's Tableau forms a toler- 
ably good elementary work on Oniilhologj-, but it 
can easily be dispensed wilh at the present day. 



Philosophy of Zoology, or a General View of the 
Structure, Fnnctions, and Classification of Animals, 
by John Fleming, D.D. 2 vols, 8vo. Edinburgh. 
1822. £\. 10s. 

This work should be attentively perused by every 
philosophic Ornithologist, although it is inter- 
spersed in larious parts with the crude, fanciful, 

id pernicious doctrines of the old Metaphysicians. 






Hhtory of Briiish Animalx, by John Fleming, 
D.D., F.R.S. & M.W.S. Edinburgh. 18-28. 8vo. 

This work is a useful compendium for the gene- 
ral Naturalist, but is of no use to those who intend 
to study any one department of Natural Scieuce in 
particular. The descriptions are very short, and 
•ihe system extremely objectionable. Swainson has 
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some excellent remarks on the Dichotomous Sys- 
tem — Ihe one adopted by Fleming — in his Tren/ine 
oil Ihe Geography iind ClasitiJii:iilion o/AnimaU, 
and these we shall make no apology for traniicrib' 
ing:— 

" Binary or dichotomons systems, although re- 
gulated by a principle, are among ihe most arti- ■ 
ficial arrangements that have been ever iuvented. | 
This great principle upon which the advocates of ' 
siieh tables insist, simply consists in arranging 
animals according to their positire and negative 
characters; as, for inetaiice, birds with perfect 
wings, and, secondly, birds with imperfect wings; 
ai:id so on. Now this mode of arrangement is, 
perhaps, the most simple, and the most easy of 
comprehension, of any that has been devised ; and 
was, therefore, the earliest in use. It likewise 
seems to offer a ready cine to the discovery of any 
particular species or genus, because the student has 
no occasion to loot beyond the table before him : 
he need not trouble himself about affinities or ana- 
logies, for he has merely to see what peculiar cha- 
racter his specimen has, and what it Ans jiot. — 
When, therefore, his object is either to ascertain 
the recorded name of a species, or whether it be 
described or midescribed, he will often find iliis 
sort of catalogue usefiil. But the misfortune of 
the hinaiy methods of arrangement is this, that 
they may be multiplied nd libiiuvi. As their ad- 
vocates profess not to pursue any one principle in 
the selection of their characters, it follows that we 
may have a hundred different binary systems, each 
good in its way, but each different from the other. 
One entomologist may choose to divide all insects 
into such as have wings, and, secondly, such as 
have none. Another, looking to the manner of 
feeding, may make his two groups depend upon 






one having jaws, 



the other i 



A third, con- 
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sideling metamorphosis as the corner-stone of his 
system, may divide all insects into such as un- 
dergo this transformation, and such aa do no(. 
Hence, it follows, that every one may form a binary 
system of his o\t-n, provided he closely attends to, 
and 'possesses distinct conceptions on, positive 
and negative characters' ; the only rec)utsite, as lis 
advocates affirm, for tliis mode of arrangement. 
As for preserving the natural affinities of groups, 
it is by no means necessary to the systems in ques- 
tion that any regard should be paid to such matters; 
their advocates, very iudiciously, do not insist on 
such considerations, nor do they attempt to point 
out in what way nature gradually passes from one 
group to another." 



On the Cuckno and on Migration, in Philoxophic 
Transactions, by Edward Jenner, M. D. 17U7^ 
1824. 

On the CuckoOf in Manchester Transactions, bv 
Mr. Blacltwall, 1824 ; and in Magazine of Natu- 
ral History, Vol. VIII, by various writers. 1835. 

In these several Journals will be foiuid a full 
elucidation of the habits, nidification, &c., of that 
extraordinary bird, the Grey Cuckoo (Cuctilus 
canorus, Linn.) The celebrated Dr. Jenner first 
explained the peculiar habits of this bird, which 
were little known before his time. The student 
will read these papers with pleasure and advan- 
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Illustrations of British Ornithology, by P. J. 
Selby, Esq. Land Birds. Edinburgh. 1825. Svo. 
lOs. 6d. 
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lUuntrationtt of Bri/i'sfi OrnUhologij, by P. , 
Selby, Esq. 2 'vols. 8vo. Edinburgh. 18" 
^1. Is. 2d. edition. 



r 

^H The most masterly norli, on the whole, that hu 

^H yet appeared on the birds of Britain. The first'l 
^H edition is on the system of Temminck, with one or 1 
^H tH'o improvements, as, for instance, the reziiovin^ J 
^^ from the genus Sylvia of Latham the Common 
Wren and Goldcrested Ringlet. The descriptions 
of habits, nidificatiou, &c., are sufficiently full for 
a systematic work, and always correct. In this 
edition only the land birds were described. Thus 
much for the letterpress ; — the plat«s now claim 
our attention. These are executed ou " a scale ' 
hitherto un attempted" — elephant folio— and are 

■ all drawn and coloured from Nature, by the author. 
Every individual of the families Falconida; and 
Striffidte would make a perfect picture of itself, bo 
beautifully and conectly are they executed. Few 
of the others come up to these, in our opinion, and 
we are sorry to add, that the talented author has 
entirely failed in the delineation of the SylHudtB 
and Frhir/ilh'dar. We regret this the more, as tlie 
figures of the Falcon and Owl families have cer- 
tainly never been equalled — even by Gould and 
Audubon. Let us now proceed to an analysis of 
the second edition of the Illuxiialinni. 

The system here followed is the Quinary, as 
drawn up by Vigors, and as improved by Swaiu- 

»son ■■, the first volume containing the land birds 
( Raptorex, Insessores, and Rnsorex), the second 
the aquatic (Grallatores and NaiatoresJ. The 
distinguishing characters of the several orders, 
tribes, families, subfamilies, and genera, are given 
in a concise aud clear manner, which is indeed 
indispensable in a system so complicated as the 
Quinarj', "" " ' ' ' 
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ledge of the Gyeleni he adopts, and his work is al- 
together by far the most masterly we have seen, 
on our native Ornithology- The plates of water 
birds appeared at aboiit the same time as the letter- 
press of the second edition. 

Tliis work is not without its faults. For in- 
stance, we frequently find the same English generic 
names used for species belonging, according to 
the system he adopts, to entirely dii^tinct genera : — 
thus he has, the Snow Bunting ( Pleclrophnnes 
nivalis), and the Yellow Bunting (Emberiza 
citrinellaj. Why not use Snowy LoHff.fpur for 
the first of these ? Again, to every one of the 
StrigidiB he applies the English generic name 
Oicl, while in Latin he divides it into no less than 
seven genera ! We wish it, however, to be dis- 
tinctly understood that we do not object to Selby's 
dividing the family into seven genera — that being 
in perfect accordance with Nature — but to his 
inconsistency in using one generic appellation in 
English where there should obviously be seven; 
and Strix, as the typical group of the family, can 
alone be termed (hcl. Observations such as these 
may be, and have been, (see Anahfst, No, 11) 
deemed frivolous, and it may be objected that the 
English names of birds belong to our mother- 
tongue, and are in no way connected with the ob- 
* lets of science. But if, as we have elsewhere 
roved {Analyst, No. 10), this carelessness with re- 
jard to English names is calculated to confuse the 
student, and greatly to increase the difficulties of 
science, what then can we think of him who, blind 
to the interests of philosophical science, and the 
improvement and welfare of future generations, 
obstinately refiises to admit the smallest change, 
merely because that change, slight as it is, would 
cost hiw some trouble ? Happily, however, for the 
cause of science, its advancement does not, as for- 
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merij, dep^id on the faociet of ^oy sinf^ iiidin- 
doa], and the change, which tre &rsl suggested hi the 
Analytt, \o- 10, is aiidoubtedly grachiallv effecting, 
as the pages of the Magasi$te of Satural Hulory 
will amply testify. — We will nuw refer oiir readers 
for further obsenalioDS on this niuch neglected 
■ubject, to the AnalyAl, Nos. 10 to 14. i 

Selby's work is of course indispeusable to erery | 
Oniitbologist. — Several typographical errors uccnr 
in the synoptical tables at the begioning of each 
volume, and these the studeut will do well lo cor- 
rect, from the body of the work, as, otlierwise, they 
are apt to mislead the io experienced. 
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H'anderiiigrt in South . 
1812, 16. 20 and 24; with original inslnictioiis for 
Uie perfect preser* ation of birds for cabioets, by I 
Charles Waterton, Esq. London. 1825. dto. — 
Second edition, London. 1828. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

A most delightful, original, and popular work, 
written in a simple and extremely pteasJug style. 
'JTie advenlurca of the author, herein related, in 
combats with caymen, snakes, and other venomous 
and dangerous reptiles, are truly wonderful, but 
are, without doubt, wholly and Bubslantially true. 
In the frontispiece is figured a nondescript crea- 
ture, which, from the features and comparative 
elevation of the forehead —indicating some portion 
of intellect — would almost lead one to suppose it 
to be a cross betn-een a man and some of the Si- 
niiadm {Monlicy family) — conjecture, howerer, is 
of little use in this case, and Mr. Waterton has 
hitherto kept tho rital state of Ihe case an entire 
secret, which has only been imparted to a single 
individual besides himself. — We think that the fol- 
lowing interesting and wonderful account of tho 
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IMTi^cU of ihe wourali poison, used by ihe luilians 
for Uic poisouiiig of their arrows, ivill be accepta- 
ble to such of our readers as do uot possess Iheee 
exquisilely delightful Wand^rintjx : — 

" During this time [ibree years after Mr. W. had 
arrived in England], several experiments were 
made with the wourtdi poison. In London, an ass 
was inoculated with it, and died in twelve minutes. 
The poison wa« inserted into the leg of auolber, 
round which a bandage had been previously tied a 
little above the place where the wourali was in- 
troduced. He walked about as usual, and ate his 
food as though all were right. After an hour had 
elapsed, the bandage was untied, and ten minutes 
after death o^'ertook him. 

" A she-ass received the wourali poison in the 
shoulder, and died apparently in ten minutes. An 
incision was then made in its ^^indpipe, and through 
it the lungs were regularly inflated for two hours 
with a pair of bellows. Suspended animation re- 
turned. The nss held up her head, and looked 
around ; but the inflating being discontinued, she 
sunk once more in apparent death. The artificial 
breathing was immediately recommenced, and con- 
tinued without intermissiou for two hours more. 
This saved the ass from Unal dissolution ; she rose 
up, and walked about ; she seemed neither in agi- 
tation nor in pain. The wound, through whicli 
the poison entered, was healed without difficulty. 
Her constitution, however, was so severely aflected, 
that it was long a doubt if ever she would be well 
again. 8he looked lean and sickly fur above a year, 
but began to mend the spring after ; and by Mid- 
summer became fat and frisky. 

"The kind-hearted reader will rejoice on learn- 
ing that Earl Percy, pitying her misfortunes, sent 
her down tiom London to Walton Hall [the seat 
of Mr.W.], ncaiWakefield, There she goes by the 
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I of Wouralia. Wouralia shall be sheltered, 
from the wiiilry slurai ; aiiJ when summer cornea,' 
she shall feed in the finest pasture. No biirdea' 
shall be placed upoo ber, and she sliall eud hen 
days in peace." 

In a letter with which the amiable, talented, and 
enterprising; Mr. WaterLou has lately favored us, 
(dated Jnly 28, 1835), the following passage oc- 
curs : — " The ass Wouralia is alive at the age of 
twenty-fonr; and is more wicked and mischievous 
in breaking through fences than any goat you can 
imagine." 

Now we cannot exactly comprehend how the 
restoring the ass's suspended animation could pos- 
sibly destroy the power of the poison, and prevent 
its further action, as it had already circulated 
throughout the system. When the ass was inocu- 
lated, it naa not of course want of breath, but the 
virulence of the poison which threatened its de- 
struction ; and, one would suppose, that when this 
had once pervaded the frame, nothing on earth 
could save the unhappy creature. The mere heal- 
ing of the exlemal wound could clearly be of no 
avail. We wish it, however, to be distinctly un- 
derstood that we have not the smallest doubt as to 
the truth of a single sentence in the Wanderings, 
but we should be much obliged to the author if he^ 
would clear up this point for us, through the 
medinm of the Maijazive of Natural History, 
which teems with Mr. Walerton's fresh and de- 
lightful papers on the habits of the feathered race. 

Interesting as are the notices of birds in the 

IVanderifigs, tlieir utility is greatly lessened by 

his always using tlie ludian names without expla- ^^ 

nation. ^^| 

In conclusion we recommend this worli, in ^^| 

I common with the other writings of this author, ^^| 

^^H to the perusal of all classes of readers. At the ^H 
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end of the volume are some excellent directions 
for the BtutfiDg of birds, which are the more valu- 
able, as the author is well known to be almost un- 
rivalled in the art of setting up ornithological 
specimens. Mr. Waterton has lately coraiDuni- 
cated to us several interesting particulars relative to 
the Wanderingn, but these we are not at liberty to 
divulge. 

Waterton has also wrilten several articles on the 
habits of birds, in the Mayasine of Natural His- 
lory. Amongst others we particularly admire the 
paper on the " Habits of the Barn Owl" Vol. V, 



Two Letters to Professor Jameiion, by Charles 
Waterton, Esq. 8vo. Wakefield. 1835. 

These we have been unable to procure ; Mr. 
Waterton informs ns that every copy disappeared 
a few days after they were published. " The Pa»- 
senger Pigeon, the Vulture's power of smelling, 
and a certain hurricane, are the chief subjects" of 
the second letter. Mag. Nat. Hint., Vol. VIII, 
p. 244. 



Ornitologia Toicana, by Dr. Savi. 1827. Pisa, 
pp. 302. 

All that we know of this work is its title and time 
of publication ; but it is probably by no tueans in- 
dispensable to the Ornithologist. 



Illustrations de Zoologie, par R. P. Lesson. 
Xivraison 1 a 13, Qa. 8d. each. Paris. 
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Hisioire NninrelU^ den Oiseaua: MoucliPt, pari 
R, P. Lesson. Svo. £i. 5b. 17 livraiBons. Paris. 

Histoire Naturelle den Colibris, par R. P. I 
son. Svo. Paris. £3. Ss. 

Histoire Naturelle des VroeMlidies, par R. P, J 
Lesson. 14Iivraisons. £3. 10s. 

Hittoire Naturelle den OiseauT de Paradts. Ss,^ 
per livraiaon, par B. F. Lesson. 

Nmiceaa Secueit de Planc/ien cohriees d'Oi'j-^ 
eaux, par C. J. Temmincli. 91 livraisoiis. 4to, ^ 
£35. 1820. 

All these expeusi\-c works, which are moaUyJ 
Monographs, are illustrated by beautiful coloured^fl 
plates, and should find a place on the shelf of every T 
philosophic Ornithologist. — With regard to the " 
Planches Colorizes of Temminck, we have deviated 
bara our usual plan of giving the several worts of 
each Niituralist together. In this case it could not 
have been otherwise. The work is somewhat ex- 
pensive, but, in our opinion, not dear, as tlio | 
figures ai"e characteristic, and well coloured. 



Manuel d'Ornitholoffie, ou description des genres J 
et des principales especes d'oiseaux ; par R. P. 
Lesson. Paris, 2 vols. 18mo. 1828. 7s. 6d. 

Although Lesson's Mannel iPOrnithologie is by 1 
no means so useful a work as that of the same title 
by Temminck {reviewed p. 28), yet the Ornitholo- 
gist should not be without it. Complete works on 
the birds of any one country are always of more 
nse than those which include some species from 
all parts of the world. Nor do we understand what 
M. Lesson means by " principalen espices tfois- 
eaiix'' The work commences with a synopsis of 
principal systcmBwhich have been promulgated. 
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He has givea a synopsis of the systems of the 
following authors : — Lionxiis, Brisson, Latham, 
Lacepede, Dumeril, Meyer, llliger, Cu¥ier,ViciUot, 
Teinminck, BlainviUe, Vigors, Lalreille, filainrille 
(diveloppie par M. Lhertninier), besides a "pro- 
jet de flaixi/ication dex oiseatuje^'' by Lesson him- 
self. The descriptions la this work are short and 
accurate, and, had the author included all the 
birds then known, it would indeed have been a 
iLwfiii Manual to the Ornithologist. Lesson has 
succeeded very well in the French names of birds, 
generally giving a distinct Frencli generic appel- 
U,tion to each genus, thus rendering the science 
far more simple, and, consequently, its acquisition 
easier. 



Magazine of Natural Histonj, and Journal of 
Zoology, Botany, Mineralogy, Geology, and Me- 
teorology; conducted by J. C. Loudon, F.L., G., 
and Z. S. Longman and Co. London. 1 8-2S— 1 835. 
8 vols. 8vo. 

The Magazine of Natural History was the first 
Englisli J oumal devoted to the natural sciences, 
except tlie Zoological Joumiil, and deserves a 
special notice in a work on the rise and progress 
of Ornithology, as there can be but little doubt 
that it has conduced more to this end than any 
work that has hitherto appeared in the English 
language. The number of new and interesting 
facts contained in each volume is immense, and 
the only fault we find with the work is, that we 
can never cast our eyes over the index, iu looking 
for any particular head, without finding a djzen 
interesting facts referred to, which it is almost 
impossible to pEiss over without perusing; and 
thus we frequently lay the volume on ibj shelf 
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without finding the article we had originallj in- 
tended to refer to. Tlie number of individuals that 
this invaluable Magazine has turned to the study 
of Nature, must be very great, and, without it» 
agency, what an enormous number of facts would 
never have seen the light ! The Magazine is, how- 
ever, in our opinion, too small and too dear (50 
pages for 2s.) As the work is so ])opular and 
widely circulated, we think Mr. Loudon could 
well afford to give his readers at least twice the 
number of pages at the same cost, thus giving two 
volumes in the year instead of one. We also sug- 
gest that the reviews of new works shoidd be more 
detailed, those in iheMagazine of Natural History , 
bfiing generally very meagre. — Every Ornithologist I 
must of course possess the whole of this work, 
which is, we hope, already in the hands of by far 
the greater number of our readers. 



Zoological .Tuumal. Edited by N. A. Vigors, 
Esq. and other eminent Naturalists. 1824 — ltJ35. 
5 vols. Svo. 

This Journal may here be mentioDed, although 
wo do not much amnire it, nor do we think it has 
much to do with the riae and progress of Ornitho- 
logy ; the papers on this subject being " few and 
far between." The scientific Ornithologist should, 
however, by no means be witliout it, on account of 
the valuable papers it contains by two of our most 
eminent Ornithologist!) — Swainson and Vigors. 
Some of the supplemental plates are very beauti- 
fid, but the price both of these and of tie letter- 
press entirely prevents its having anything like 
wide circulation, and, even at this price, it does 
not seem to answer ; aa, irom 1829 to the present 
time, only a single volume has appeared ' 
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Ornit/iotoffie Proveiifale, par Palydore IVmx, 
I" 1828. Marseilles. Each Livraison 7a, fid. 

This work consists of descriptions and coloured 
figures of all tlie resident birds of Provence, en 
tirely omittiag those whivli are migratory. It i 
to consist of fifty parts. We arc not aware whe- 
ther or not it is brought to a conclusion, but wh&t 
we have seen are good. 
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Illustrations of Zoology, by James Wilson, Esq. 
Blackwood, Edinburgh. Cadell, London. Atlas 4to. 
Each part 16s. 

For a review of part of this work, we shall make 
no apology for extracting that which appeared in 
the Maffozine of Natural Hixlory tiir 1831 (Vol. 
IV, p. 261) both because it will sene as a review 
of the whole work, and because wc entirely agree 
in the opinions therein expressed : — 

" These Nos. (viii and ix) complete the first 
volume of this work, which, in our estimation, is 
too splendid and costly to have much, we had al- 
most said any, influence in forwarding the study 
of Natural History. Mr. Wilson writes so well 
and agreeably, that it is to be wished he would 
undertake to compose a book of size and price 
moderate enough to permit of its circulation among 
those lovers of Nature who (happily circumstanced) 
have to labour for their luxuries, and have no no- 
tion to barter their moderate gains merely tor fine 
paper and print, and pretty engravings. The ap- 
probation of the class of readers alluded to is, 
perhaps, as gratifj-ing as the praises of the saloou, 
[and far more so in our opinion.] 

No. viii commences with a spirited and elegant 
.figure of the grey Americaji Wolf, the finest plate. 
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with one exception, in tlie whole collecHon ; 
it is explained by cle*'cn large pages of letterp 
written in Mr. Wilson's best manner. This variety 
of Wolf ia very common on the American continent 
north of Canada, and is fonnd as far northwards as 
man ha.s been able to penetrate ; varying somewhat 
in size, according to the latitude of its localities. 
The two following plates are devoted to the male 
and female of Ricliardson's Grouse (Tetrao Rich- 
ardsoniijj discovered by Mr. David Douglas among 
the mountainous districts of the river Columbia, 
and other parts of the Rocky Mountaina, in North 
America. The Scarlet Ibis, in the plumage of the 
first year, forms the subject of the other plate. 

"The two first plates in No. ix are really out of 
place in a work like this, destined for the drawing- 
room, and into which ladies may be presumed to 
look without danger. They are pictures of the fore 
and hind feel of tie great Ourang Outang of Sum- 
atra ; faithful to Nature we are assured and do 
believe, but abominably ugly- The Great Auk 
f^Alca impenmn J torm& a good subject for plate 35. 
This large and vave water bird is found along the 
shores of Iceland and Gi-eenland; it occurs occa- 
sionally among the Feroes, and has once or twice 
been obseri-ed in the Orkney Islands, Two in- 
stances aje recorded of its being driven on the 
British coast. Its ' true sphere of action is the 
water, through which it swims and dives with 
extraordinary power and rapidity ; and where its 
short wings, entirely useless for the purposes of 
flight, become efficient locomotive organs when 
used as oars or fins beneath the surface. Its powers 
of swimming and diving exceed, indeed, those of al- 
most any other species of the feathered tribe. It has 
been seen cresting the waves during the prevalence 
of the most fearfiil storms, or shooting through the 
raging surf with the rapidity of an arrow.' The 
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rlast plate in the number we do not like : it repre- 
sents a very large cone, which is described fur the 
first time, and named Conua NtcolUi.'" 
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Omithologia. Second edition, 1829, and Plea- 
aures of Ornitholoffy, by James Jennings. I'^mo. 
15b. 1828. 

We never had the misforlune to meet with a 
book so full of errors — both of the author aii<I 
printer— as the Ornilhologia. We .do nut aihnire 
the plan of introducing science into poetry at all, 
but nerer did we behold anything lens like either 
poetiy or science than in this work, and we certainly 
never met with anything more impleasant than 
Jennings's PleanHres of Ornithology. We should 
have considered such a work beneath our notice, 
as it is impossible it can have the smallest connec- 
tion with the advancement of Ornithology, had we 
not been desirous of preventing so gross a violation 
of the Muse for the fiitnre. As a specimen of the 
work, we select, at random, the following lines 
_" to tiie Cuckoo :" — 



" Thou munotoiuitis Bin) '. whoin wc ne'er win)] avay,— 
Who bears Ifaee not pleoa'd at (he threslinid of Miiy } 
The adTBUl remindH ua of all thiit is sweet. 
Which Nature benignant, now iaja al our feet ; — 
Sweel flowera — Sweet meadow* — Sweet birds, and their liiv 
Sweet mulshiny motmngs, and «wbbI shady gmveii ; — 
Sweet Bmiles o( the maiden — Sweet \aa\i of the joulh, 
And iweet afseveraliona, loo, piompled by truth ; 
SwBVt promise of plenty Ihroughoat the rich dale ; 
And nreot the Bees' humming In meadow and vale ; 
Of (he Summer'* appromt— of Iho preBenec of Spring, 
For ever, awoet Cuckoo ! continue lo dng. 
Oh who then, dear Binl ! conld o'er wish thee away i 
Who bean Ihee not plens'd at the thnuhold of Hny ) 
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Gardens and Menageries of the Zooloyical So- 
\ eiety delineated. Vol. II. London, 8vo. ; uditcdby 
I E. T. Bennett, Eaq. 



The above work consists of descriptions and 
figures in illustration of theNalural Historjof the 
living animals in the collection of the Zoological 
Society, the drawings being by William Harv^, 
and engraved by Bran.ston and Wright, It is pub- 
lished with the sanction of the Council, under the 
Buporintcndencc of the Secretary and Vicc-Secre- 
ta^ of the Society. The second volume treats of 
birds. The descriptions are interesting, and the 
figures highly characteristic. Upon the whole, 
the wort may be considered rather as oiTiaiuenlal 
than useful, but it is an excellent popular boot on 
[ Ornithology, 



Atlas des OUeaux d^Europe, pour servir de 
complement au Manuel de Temminck ; par Mons. 
Werner. Paris. 8vo. Livraison 1 i 26. 63. each. 



F We lately ordered two livraisons of this work, 
but our bookseller informs us that the work is not 
to be had in parts. As we were by no means wil- 
ling to hazam procuring the whole, we cau give 
no account of it. The plates are probably not well 
executed. The figures may be had uncoloured, at 
3s. 6d. a number. We understand that the latter 
numbers have much fallen off in merit. 
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Syatema Avium. Auctor Dr. Joannes Wagler. 
Pars prima. Sm. 8vo. pp.412. Stitttgard. lS2r 

" Although perfectly impretendmg in outward 
appearance, this little volume may rank in eBect 
among the most important and desirable that have 
recenlJy been published. With compilations we 
have indeed been overwhelmed, but there has 
scarcely occurred a single work, embracing Ihe 
whole of any extensive department of Zoology, to 
which the epithet original could be justly applied. 
Manuals especially appeared to have become the 
exclusive property of the mere hcaper together, 
without discrimination and without examination, 
of the labours of other men. In the present in- 
stance the author has taken a much liigher ground, 
and the plan which he has pursued reflects credit 
on his judgment and on his industry. He has 
endeavoured to see for himself the specimens which 
others had described, and to describe also those 
which others had not possessed. Into the body of his 
work lie has rarely introduced a species which he 
had not personally observed, and he has very pro- 
perly placed it within the power of every one to 
verify his accuracy, by referring throughout, ex- 
cept in the case of the more common birds, to the 
collections in which they are respectively pre- 
served. From these sources he has brought toge- 
ther a very considerable number of species, which 
he has carefully described and attentively collated 
with tJie chief ornithological works. The doubtfiil 
species, and those of uncertain location, are ap- 
pended at the end of each genus, and the distinc- 
tion ifl thus strikingly made between those parts 
of liis System for which Dr. Wagler is himself 
responsible, and those which rest only 
thority of others. 
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f" Of this valuable work the com men cement alono 
as yet appeared. It is nilhout arrangemenl, but 
, a mode of priming is usually adopted which will 

enable its possessor hereafter to distribute the ge- 
nera according to his own viena of their affinities. 
At present it may be regarded as a collection of 
Monographs, forty-dx of which, including the ex- 
tensive genera, Pkus, Columba, Ard^a, and Cha- 
radrius [of Linnieua], are given in the first part. 
It is printed in small type, and tn double columns, 
and contains as much matter as would have formed 
a respectable quarto, if the usual mode of display- 
ing synonyms had been had recourse to. One 
objectionable practice may be pointed out in the 
frequent changes of generic appellaliona which oc- 
cur throughout the book. It is surely better, on all 
occasions, to employ a name which has been uni- 
Tersally received, although it may chance to be 
inapplicable to some species of a genns, than to 
create confusion by discarding it, and by inventing 

" In his Promiura, Dr. Wagler gives a rapid 
sketch of the present slate of Ornithology, as con- 
nected with collections and with the works to which 
reference is most frequently made. The latter he 
characterizes with freedom and judgment. He also 
stales that a continuation of his Si/stem will appear 
almost immediately, and that he has ready for pub- 
lication a Natural History of Birds, in which he 
proposes to explain his views relative to their ar- 
rangement and affinities." — Zool, Joiirn. 

This excellent work has since been continued, 
but the above will serve ae a review of the whole. 
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Resume d'OrniihoIogie, par Mous. Drapiea 
Parts. 1830. I8mo, 
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This is, we understand, considered a good ole- 
menlary book at Paris, but we have many belter ii 
r own language. 



Journal of a Naturalinl, by lijiapp. Second 
edition. London. 1829. 12mo. 

This is indeed a fresh and dchghtful vohime, and 
has long since become deservedly popular amongst 
the lovers of Nature. The notices of habits of 
birds are truly delightful, and fully equal to those 
ofWhite of Selbome. Wc shall extract Knapp's 
account of the Hedge Coalhood (Pijrrhula vulga- 
ris), for, whilst it will give our readers an idea of 
the plan and spirit of his Journal, we shall at the 
same time be enabled to criticise some of the opi- 
nions therein expressed : — 

"The buUBnch (lama pyrrhula) has no claims 
to our regard. It is gifted with no voice to charm 
ns ; it communicates no harmony to the grove : all 
we hear from il is a low and plaintive call to its 
fellows in the hedge. It has no familiarity or as- 
sociation with ns, but lives in retirement in some 
lonely thicket ten months in the year. At length, 
as spring approaches, it will visit our gardens, an 
insidious plunderer. Its delight is in the embryo 
blossoms WTapped np at tliis season in the bud of 
a tree ; and it is lery dainty and curious in the 
choice of this food, seldom feeding upon two kinds 
at the same time. It generally commences with 
the germs of our larger and most early gooseberry ; 
and the bright red breasts of four or five cock 
birds, quietly feeding on the leafless bush, are a 
very pretty sight, bnt the consequences are ruinous 
to fiie crop. When the cherry buds begin to come 
forward, they quit the gooseberry, and make tre- 
mendous havoc wilh these. 1 have an early > 
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Eerry, aniaydukeby reputation, tliat has lor years 
en a great favourite with the biilltinch family, and 

I its celebrity seems to be commuuicated to each 
successive generation. It buds profusely, but is 
annually so stripped of ita promise by these fea- 
thered rogues, that its kind might almost be 
doubted. The Orleans and greengage plums next 
form a treat, and draw their attention from what 
remains of the cherry. Having baiiquetted here 
awhile, they leave our gardens entirely, resorting 
to the fields and hedges, where the sloe bush in 
April furnishes ihem with food. May brings other 
dainties, and the labours and business of incuba- 
tion withdraw them from our obsen-ation. 

" The idea that has been occasionally entertained, 
that this bird selects only such buds as contain the 
embryo of an insect, to feed on it, and thus free us 
of a latent colony of cateryii liars, is certainly not 
correct. It may confer this benefit accidentally, 
but not with intention. The mischief effected by 
bullfinches is greater than commonly imagined, and 
the ground beneath the bush or tree, on which they 
have been feeding, is commonly strewed with the 
shattered buds, the rejectraents of their banquet; 
and we are thus deprived of a large portion of our 
best fruits by this assiduous pillager, this ' pick-a- 
bud,' as the gardeners call it, without any redeem- 
ing virtues to compensate our loss. A snowy, 
severe winter makes great havoc with this bird. It 
feeds much in this season upon the fruit of the 
dog-rose, ' hips,' as we call them. When they are 
gone, it seems to pine for food, and is starved, or 
perhaps ft^ozen on its roost, as few are obsen-ed to 
survive a long inclement winter. But it is not tho 
buds of our fruit-bearing trees only that these de- 
structive birds seek out; yet in all instances I tliink 
it will be observed that such buds as produce leaves 

^K only are rejected, and those which contain the 
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embryo of the future blossom selected ; bj this ^^H 
procedure, though ibc tree is prevented from pro- ^^H 
ducing fruit, yet the foliage is expanded as usual; 
but had the leaves, the lungs of the plant, been 
indiscriminately consumed, the tree would probably 
have died, or its sninmev growth been materially 
injured: we luay ihns lose our fruit this year, yet 
the tree sun-ives, and hope lives, too, that we may 
be more fortunate the nesl. The Tartarian honey- 
suckle (loniccraTarl.J and Cordianis Jajionicua, 
when growing in the shmbbery, are very commonly 
stripped of their bloom by bullfinches : the first 
^^^ incloses many separated blossoms in its calyx ^^! 
^^L before expansion, and in that parliculav is analo- ^^H 
^^H gous to the buds of icosundrious trees in the gar- ^^H 
^^V den ; and the full-petaled swelling bloom of the ^^H 
^^^ latter afibrils a fine treat for their feasts ; but we 
may permit these pretty birds to banquet here, 
though, if we expect a supply of summer fruit, 
we must unsparingly drive them away from the 

■ branches of our frugiferous trees. The blossoms 
of the peach, nectarine, and almond, I have never 
observed to be injured by these birds: the spaiTow 
will pick away the buds of trees against walla when 
they frequent such places, but, with this exception, 
I know none but the bullfinch which resort to that 
food as a regular supply."— *p. 159—163. ^^ 

Now the Hedge Coalliood (vulgarly Alp, Bull- ^^| 
Jinch, Nope) is a great favourite with us ; wo ^H 
consider it rather too sweeping a charge to say ^^| 
that it "has no claims to our regard," and Mr. ^^ 
Knapp is certainly in cn-or when ho declares it 
" gined with no voice to eliann us;" that it "com- 
municates no harmony to the giove," we are willing 
to admit, as the song is so low as to be inaudible 
at a short distance. But it is sweet and plaintive 
in the extreme, allhougb it has been noticed by 
^^_ very few authors. Selby and Mitdie mention it, ^^m 
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and Rennie haa recorded it in the Ornitholoi/ical 
Dictionary, but the latter doubtless had it from 
Selby. We ourselves have heard it, but not often, 
although we have, for several years, paid parti- 
cular attention to the habits and haunts of ihis 
charming bird. 

In our opinion, the Hedge Coalhood's having 
" no familiarity or association with us," is one of 
its greatest charms. To follow a family of these 
birds in the gloomy thickets and woods to which 
they are so partial, or to hear its plaintive call- 
note in the distance, answering to its mate, is pe- 
culiarly delightful to the Ornithologist, especially 
as there is yet much to be ascertained with regard to 
its economy. — Although we have frequently caught 
the Hedge Coalhood in the act of devouring the 
buds of our plum and cherry liecs, yet we never 
either apprehended or experienced any material 
damage from this cause. Wo indeed incline to 
the opinion of many Naturalists, of its being 
wholly beneficial to fruit trees. Wo grant that 
it always singles out the best trees as the scene of 
its labours, but then may we not well suppose that 
the insects also choose the choicest trees fijr their 
depredations? and that the Hedge Coalhoods are 
chiefly observed on these on account of the num- 
bers of noxious insects or caterpiliarslodgedin the 
buds? We think — supposing our conjecture to be 
true — there are few who vould not rather have 
their crop of fruit spoiled by ao handsome a bird as 
the Hedge Coalhood, than by a caterpillar which 
is seldom or never to be seen, or, if visible, by uo 
means a delectable object. We have often reflected 
that so far from being entirely destructive to fruit 
trees, the Hedge Coalhood is extremely beneficial 
to them, by plucking off a certain nimiber of buds 
where the crop is superabundant; as, lliough it will 
occasionally entirely strip a single tree of its buds 
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iii Iwo or three days (in which case we maj' suppose 
the buds to have been iufested with caterpillars), 
yet it does Dot, hi general, remain long at the 
same tree. We think it might easily be proved — 
and experience has hitherto supported our asser- 
tion—that every one of the Syldadd: and Frin- 
gilUdfB do incalculably more good than harm. We 
shall, however, fully discuss this point at a future 
opportunity. 

In fine, we heartily recommend the delightful 
Journal of a Naturalist to the perusal of every 
lover of Nature, 



Fi;/i/res of Hie Purrofx, by Mr. Lane. 1831. 

We have seen this splendid woik, bnl have not 
sufficiently examined it to be able to decide on its 
merits. We are told, however, by an (jmineut 
Ornithologist, that " every scientilic institution 
and public libraiy ought to possess it, as being, 
next to Audubon's, the most beautiful and masterly 
work, delinealing birds, ever published in Britain." 
This is indeed high praise, from a high quarter- 
Another splendid illustrative work on the PsHta- 
cidx has lately been published by Lear. 



British Naturalist, by Robert Mudie. London. 
1830. 12mo. Second edition, 1S35. Whiltaker 
and Co. 12s. 

Those delightful volumes were origiually pub- 
lished anonymously, and profess to be " Sketches 
of the more interesting productions of Britain and 
the surrounding sea, in the scenes which they in- 
habit ; and with relation to the general economy 
of Nature, and the w'isdom and power nf its Au- 
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ihor." It is astoaishing in how short a lime the 
author of the ffrilinii Naturalist attained the po- 
pularity he now enjoys. In the beginning of the 
year 1830 he was wholly unknown to the public 
an an author, and now he is unquestionably the 
first authority in everything relating to the haunts 
and habits of British birds. Every Ornithologist 
should possess the British NatnrnlUt. 



Papular Guide lo the obgercation of Nature, by 
R. Mudie. London. 1832. 19nio. fis-Bd. Whitta- 
ker and Co. 

Although this channing little volume contains 
little directly relating to Oniithology, yet the stu- 
dent will find it a great help to hiin in his obser- 
vation of Nature. Some of our author's opinions 
and theories are extremely an ti -phrenological, but 
it enters not into our province to notice these errors. 



Fpalhered Tribes of Ihe Brttixh Tslandn, by R. 
Mudie. London. Whittakw iind Co. 2 vols. Post 
8to. 1834. £1. 8s. 

We have given short notices of the other works 
of this author, in order to be enabled to do full 
justice to this, his best and most important. If 
Mudie had only written the British Naturalint, 
his name would have bved, but now he will be 
ranked amongst the must eminent field obsen-ers 
of this or any other country. The Fcathercl Tribex 
is indeed an exquisite work, and unquestionably 
the best that has yet appeared on the habits of our 
native birds.— In short, it is only second to those 
of Wilson and Audubon, We are extremely sfjrry 
[fbat our author has so restricted himself in liis 
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historie*, fur, although these are three or foti 
times as full and accurate as those of any preced- 
ing author, yet il is evident — as Mudie himself 
infoims oa — that be has limited himself in many 
of his accounts. Tliis is the more to be lamented, 
an the authoi's original design, of compressing the 
whole into one pocket volaine, was entirely frns- 
trated. We hope that in the second edilioo, which 
is shortly* to appear, the biographies will be greatly 
enlarged. Mudie is the most accurate observer of 
Nature, who has yet written on British Ornithology 
— Selby excepted, and /le treats not exclusively of 
habits — and consequently the Feulhereil Tribes 
deserves a distinguished place od the shelf of the 
philosophic Ornithologist, In order to gire our 
I'eaders some idea of the plan and spirit of this in- 
valuable production, we shall extract, almost at 
■andom, the whole account of some one species, 
Trom the Feathered Triben, from the British Zoology 
of Pennant, who was hitherto considered a popular 
writer, and from Lewin, of the same species, in 
order that our readers m ay compare the description 
of Mudie with those of the other authors. It may 
be supposed that we have extracted a description 
in Mudie's best manner, but this is by no meaos 
the case. We think more highly of the accounts 
of the Green Woodpecker fPiciis mridisj, the 
Longlailed Tit fi^rt/fMCflwrfrt/wi^j the Golden Eagle. 
fAtjuHa aiirea, Will.), Wood Lark (Alauda arho-' 
rea), some of the Buntings (Emberiza), &c. &c., 
but our choice was made, as bpfore stated, almost 
at random. We shall con)mcuce with the account 
of Pennant, next proceed to that of Lewin, and, 
Inslly, to that of Mudie, and, if Uie reader fails to 
experience some of the enthusiasm of our author, 
on perusing the laller account, he is little fitted 
to become a field Naturalist: — 
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"The Water Oizel. 



^^H " This bird frequents small brooks, particularly 

^H those with steep banks, or that run through a. rocky 

^^r country. It is of a very retired nature, and never 

i seen but single, or uith its mate. It breeds in 

holes in the banks, and lays live white transparent 

eggs adorned with a fine blush of red. The nest 

is coustructed in a curious manner, of hay and 

fibres of roots, and lined with dead oak leaves, 

having a portico, or grand entrance made with 

green moss. It feeds on insects and small iish ; 

kand as Mr. Willughby observes, though not web- 
footed, will dart itself after them quite imder water, 
" Its weight is two ounces and a half; the length 
, seven inches one quarter; the breadth eleven ; the 

' bill is narrow, and compressed sideways ; the eye- 

lids are white ; the head, cheeks, and hind part of 
the neck are dusky, mixed with rust colour ; the 
back, coverts of the wings, and of the tail also 
dusky, edged with bluish ash colour; the throat 
aud breast wliite ; the belly ferruginous, vent fea- 
thers a deep asli colour ; the legs are of a pale blue 
before, black behind; the tail short and black, 
which it often flirts lip, as it is silting," — British 
Zoology, ed. 1812, Vol. I, p. 398—9. 

Tlie above is a little, but not much, shorter than 
the average of Pennant's descriptions, but that 
which follows is about one-third longer than Lew- 
average: — 

" Watkr Ouzel. 

II? Sturnus cinclm, Lin. Syst. — Le Merle rFEau, 
Briss, Ora 

" The length of this bird is not more than seven 
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iDches anJahalf, and its breadth eleven inches. ^^^H 
The bill is narrow, flaltisb, and a lillle bent at the ^^| 
point; its colour in black: the eyes hazel; the 
eyelids white : upper part of the head and neck 
deep brown : back and shoulders dark lead colour 
^^ Hpotted with white: tail and wing coTcrts dark 
^^L lead colour : quill feathers deep brown ; chin and 
^^H fore part of the neck white : breast orange colour : 
^^P belly and thighs brown : vent white : legs dusky, i 
^^ In young birds the belly is white. 

" Linnfcus places the Water Ouzel in the genus 
stare; and indeed it bears considerable rcseiablance 
to the Starling, in the flatness of its bill, and the 
shortness of its tail. But I have thought it advise- 
ableto class the Ouzels by themselves, as an inter- 
mediate link between the Stare and Thrash genus ; 
since they seem to form a gradual passage from one 
to the other, in the order in nhich they are here 
placed, which will appear evident from a view of 
the figmes. 

■ " TTiis species is very solitary, and is found in 
llie more northern parts of England, in the neigh- 
bourhood of streams, living on insects and small 
fishes. The latter it takes by diving and running 
under water after them, contrary to the habit of 
land birds. It makes a nest on tbe ground, on the 
banks of rivulets, of hay and dried fibres of roots, 
lining it with dead oak or other leaves, and making 
an entrance or porch to it with moss. The eggs 
are five in number ; for which see the plate." — 
Birdx of Great Britain, Vol. II, p. 56. 
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"The Dipper (CinclusJ. 

" There is only one British species of Dipper ; 
but it has so many peculiar characters, that it can- 
not be properly included in any other genus, as 
there is no other British bird that much resembles 
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I it in shape, in colour, or in habits. The bill is 
slender, uiih a. slight bend upwards, the mandibles 
bent inward at the edges, and the upper one mar- 
gined and very slightly hooked at the lip. Tlie 
bead is small, and Uie forehead remarkably low ; 
the body short and compact, the wings very short 
and rounded, the tail also short, but very stout and 
strongly fortified by coverts. The whole is what 
one would call a 'dumpy' bird, but there is an 
expression of great energy and activity about it. 
Its plumage also is remarkably thick and close, 
resembling that of the water birds. Like these, it 
is amply supplied with oil for its feathers ; and, 
though a considerable time in the water, the plum- 
age on the living bird docs not become wet. The 
head, back, and sides of the neck are deep brown ; 
the rest of the upper part is black, with some va- 
riations of brownish grey. The tail feathers and 
quills are quite black. The throat, chin, and breast, 
are ivbite, passing into reddish brown about the 
middle of the belly, and becoming gradually deeper 
and blacker towards the end of the tail, llie bill 
is dark brown, the iridea brownish yellow, and the 
feet yellowish grey. The sexes are like each other 
in their markings, only llie brown on the head of the 
female is darker, and the white on the breast less 
pure. Tile ynung birds have that part of the head 
and neck grey which is brown in the old birds ; 
and they have the under part while almost to the 
Tent, but marked with grey and yellow on the 
portion which afterwards becomes brown. They 
are, of course, seen with the plumage of the 
changeable parts in all its intermediate stages; 
and, as it may change differently in different birds 
(as is the case in all birds that change much of 
their plumage either with age or with the seasons), 
there may be very different markings even in the 
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same brood in the autumn ; but probably there are 
distinct species, or at least, varieties. 

" When the bird is standing in its usual position 
of quietude, the length from the point of the bill to 
that of the tail is not more than five inches and a 
half, of which the bill and tail take tw^o inches and 
a half, mca&iu'ed on the horizontal liue, so that the 
body of the bird, in that position, is shorter than 
that of any other species of equal weight. The 
weight is two ounces and a half. The curve along 
the under side is, however, nearly nine inches. 

"The Dipper inhabits more romantic places 
than those that are the almost exclusive haunts of 
any other British bird ; and its manners taken 
altogether -jtb among the most singular. It is not 
conlined to any particular latitude, beiug found 
near the Channel, in Wales, in the mountainous 
parts of the centre of the island, and also in the 
north. Cold and heat seem indifferent to it, so that 
it can be near water which is not frozen. The 
ravines on the slopes of the mountains where iho 
perennial streams have worn themselves deep and 
nigged channels through the strata, with here as 
oppDsingrock, there a dimpling pool, audio another 
place a brawling ropid, with loose stones, over- 
turned trees, neplus tdh-a precipices, and all the 
et cetera^ which annoy while they astonish a 
guideless stvauger in such places, are the favourite 
haunts of the Dipper. The bird flits before him 
irom stone to stone chirping, and with a wing so 
apparently helpless, that he imagines it nnHedged, 
utterly incapable of gaining the sky, of which a 
mere stripe appears oier head, and thus a ' some- 
thing,' which he can easily catch and carrj- home 
as a triumph of his victory over the wild. As he 
gives chase, with all the confidence of one who 
drives deer into a tinchal, or Ducks into a decoy, 
the Dipper flits on from stone to stone, flirting its 
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^^Bt&il, and ever and anon jerking round as if half 
^^Paslonished, half inviting. So ontvard they fare, till 
^^^ they come to a bolder and tougher stratum which 
has obstructed the stream, but at the same time 
given it fall and force to scoop out a pool below, 
which though it boils where tlie cascade plunges 
(or rather ivhere it rises again), is placid compared 
with the bvawlings that have been passed. The 
water merely laves a beach of clean pebbles, the 
rocks on the other side are ' sliy high,' without 
fooling even for a bird; and the breast, over which 
the water dashes, seems too high for a thing so 
hopping and badly winged. 'Ilie bird halts on the 
beach ; and forward he rushes, bat in hand, to the 
capture ; but the wet stones are treacherous, end- 
long he falls, dips himself, and rising sees the hat 
which was to capture the bird, whirhng round and 
round in the eddies. The bird too, has vanished — 
it is ' a sprite' to wile him into peril But it soon 
' bobs' to the surface, at the lower end of the pool 
on the other side, with its feathers dry without any 
shaking off of the water, and leaping first t 
stone and then another, it descends the 
with the same nonchalanc^e that it ascended. To 
recover the hat is a much more arduous matter 
than to lose the bird ; but that too may be accom- 

•phshed with one of the longsuckersof hazel which 
grow from the tangled and gnarled stool on the 
bank, though if the hold be not taken warily and 
kept carefully, there may be a second dipping— 
I and yet no Dipper to boast of. 

" The Dipper is, in fact, a very curious bird, and 
it is more gratifying to watch the manoeuvres of 
one, than to be in possession of the boclies or skint 

tof fifty. Its food is water flies, water lante, water 
insects, worms, and dragon flies, water beetles, and, 
in short, a variety of animals and animal matters 
found in the ivaters. The fi'y of the trout and 
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Balmon, while slill in their cradle pods, 
as motes in the sun, and each nut an inch long, 
form a supply for it, and its young while these are 
in the nest. Nor is it at all chary of the nests of 
the fishes, — of those nests nndcr the sand and 
gravel, each containing thousands, to form and fill 
which the fish ascend as far as they can by the 
help of the autumnal fioods, and the nests (or ra- 
ther 'plantations') of young, sprout up in the spring, 
like young onions in a garden. While the water 
is unfrozen, the sun acts upon these, and they pass 
through their stages; so that while the Thrushes, 
ivith which the Dipper has sometimes been asso- 
ciated in systems, are frozen out on land, the' 
Dipper feasts in plenty under the water. 

" The Dipper catches part of its food standing'' 
on land, and some even on the wing, as well as 
floating on the sui'face of the water; but it also 
catches a considerable part under the water, and 
the water is its retreat from terrestrial danger. 
It cannot skim the water so well as if its feet' 
were webbed. Wings, tliongh they help a web- 
footed bird in running along the water, as may 
be seen in the case of a Duck or Goose, are of less 
use for progressii-e motion along the surface, if 
there are not webbed feet to act as fulcra. But the 
Dipperwalks into the water, or lights on it from the 
wing] and in either nay gets under the surface, and 
rises, descends, moves laterally, or appears to walk 
(actually does walk) along the bottom ; in short, 
has almost the same command of itself bi that sin-, 
gular element for feathers, as other birds have iiii 
the air. 

"A question has been raised (I do not sai 
among 'those out o' their wits,' because there an 
' impossible cases,' in that problem), how the Dip- 
per can contrive to keep ' beneath a fluid so wjl^i 

'tebj more dense than itself ' That is a stranj ' 
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use of the word 'infinitely,' unless h{fimlely small 
be ineaut. An Owl to an Owl's bulk of air, is a 
stone to a pound, as compared with the Dipper's 
bulk of water to the Dipper ; and if birds rise and 
descend in the air at pleasure, by the motions of 
their wittgs, it is only reversing those motions to 
enable them to descend or keep themselves down 
in water. The cocapressiou of three feel of water 
is nearly two pounds and a half on the inch of the 
feathers, and that, when they are unruffled, as they 
are in the Dipper, will bring them to very nearly 
tlie specific gravity of water. The difference of 
specific gratity between the bird and the water, is 
indeed so trifling, that very little effort suffices to 
move it in any direction, upwards, downwards, or 
laterally. Birds do not fly upon the principle of 
specific levity, as with equal wings the heavy bird 
flies best ; they fly because they strike the air more 
forcibly in the opposite direction to that in which 
they wish to go, and, under water, the Dipper does 
just the same : if it wishes to go down, it strikes 
upward the wings and tail ; if to come up, it does 
just the reverse. The only difference is, that the 
wings are held ' recovered,' as running birds use 
them, and that gravitation has even less to do in 
the matter than in flying. Any one who has ever 
seen a Dipper imder water, or has the slightest 
knowledge of the mere elements of mechanics, 
can understand the whole matter in an instant. 
The Dipperis, indeed, often adduced as an instance 
of the beautiful simplicity of animal mechanics. 
The curious habits of the bird will perhaps be an 
excuse for this digression, which, after all, is more 
apparent than real. 

" From its not being solely dependent upon at- 

lUQSpherical temperature for its food, the Dipperis, 

considering the upland character of its haunts, 

^really an early bird. It sings in January, and ils 
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^^M note, whicli is very sweet, and peculiarly varied, 
^^P may be heard before the frost has relented od the 
^^1 banks between wbich the stream of its habitation i 
^^B . runs. 

^^P " The nest is also begun early in the season, and 

^" considerable labour and ingenuity are bestowed 
upon it It is large for the size of the bird, formed 
of such materials as the ravine or other banks 
the stream furnish, covered over with a sort of] 
dome, and having an opening in the side. Tt ia' 
usually placed but a little above the highest leTi 
of the water, and the water is generally high from' 
the spring rains and floods about the time that it u 
building. The angle between two fragnienti 
stone, or between an old root and the bank, is 
uncommon place for it. Externally it is generally 
of moss, which the humidity of ihe place keeps 
partially green, so that it looks like one of the na- 
tural mossy tufts ; internally it is lined with more 
■ dry matters, — leaves or fibres, as the situation may 
best afford, The first brood is fledged in May ; 
but as the birds have a perennial pasture, they havi 
two or three in the course of the season. The eggS' 
are not more than five, and of a beautiful white. 
[Thgre are, no doubt, exceptions ; but the eggs of 
many birds partake of the colour which the breast 
of the male has in the breeding season.] The 
yoimg Dippers grow fast, are great feeders, and ara 
incessantly chirping in the nest, in the absence of' 
the parent birds. It does not appear that the Dip- 
per inhabits situations so high as that the running 
waters are liable to be frozen over in ordinary sea- 
sons, though it comes fartlier down in the winter, 
— not to the wide and slow rivers, however, for 
these are apt to be close, while the brawling ones 
are clear. A pair of Dippers with their nest are 
given in the vignette of this volume." — Feathered 
Triben, " ' ' 
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After this extract, we consider it quite unneces- 
Bary to add anything more ; we will, however, 

S've oiff readers one wore short quotation, to show 
at, though Mudie's descriptions are iiilinitely 
fuller and more accurate than those oi' preceding 
authors, lie has been obliged to rein himself in, in 
most of them. After about seven closely printed 
pages on the Golden Eagle — Lewin gives about 
one-fourteenth of this quantity — he says : — " But 
I must leave her to her haimts, apologizing to the 
reader, that 1 am obliged to confine my notice to 
a few desultory page^, which is as mucli out of 
Nature as cooping up the living bird in a, cage, 
In Nature, the Eagle requires a mountain, and if 
ever it be my good fortune to aflbrd her a volume 
of description, she shall spread her wuigs." — \o\. 

I, p. laa. 

We understand that a second edition of the 
Feathered Tribes is now in preparation. 

Natural Hhtory of Birdu, by II. TVIudie. l)rr 
and Smith, Loudon. 1834. IHmo. 48. 6d. pp. 40tf. 

This is, beyond all question, the cheapest book 
that ever issued from the British press. We have 
40S closely printed pages for four shillings and 
sixpence, besides a great number of wood-cuts, 
representing birds, and parts of birds, and these 
are always well executed The book is a kind of 
treatise on the physiology of birds, nnth remarks 
on their classification. It originally appeared 
under the article "bird" in Partington's British 
Cyclopaedia, most of the ornithological articles in 
this work being by Mudie.* The Natural History 
ofBinla shoidd be in the hands of every one, the 

■ We imilerstiuid, also, thai BCrenil c>r them ue from the pan of 
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general reader as weD as the philosophic OniiUio- 1 
logist. It is also a very fit book for yonng persona^ 4 
and we koow several Terv yotuig children who, J 
since thev hare possessed the \atural History o^ 
B(>rf«, will scarcely read or eren look into any^ 
other hook. Mudie has likewise pabhshed a book ' 
entitled " First LirteK in Zooto^," and, veiy lately, 
" 7Be HearcBS," but these we think it lumecessair 
to notice. The system of Cuvier is followed in 
the works of this dehgfatiid writer, and this we 
consider to be the chief fault of his Feathered 
Triben, the system of Cuvier being now almost as 
bygone as that of Uimicus, and, as a whole, it has 
far less merit. (See p. 29.) 

Century of Birds/rom the Hinudaya Mountaim 
by John Gould. Folio. London, 1831. 

Monograph of the Ramphatfidie, bv John Gould^ I 
1834. Foho. £i. 10s. ' I 

Afonograph of the Trogonidie, by John Gould. I 
London, 1833, Folio, 

All these splendid and expensive works should, 1 
if possible, be procured by the OmithologisL To 
criticise any of the plates would he useless, as, in 
our opinion, they arc all equally well executed. I 
The colouring of tiiose splendid birds, iheToucai 
and Trogons, is exquisite, and alnays true U»| 
Nature. 



Birds of Europe , by John Gould, A.1..S- I>edi-» 
cated, by permission, tothe President and Council! 
of the Zoological Society. Imp. folio: in parts, T 
£2. lOs. plain: i*3. 3s coloured. Ifi32. 

Thirteen quarterly parts of tlie Birds of Europe^ 
~ Tlready appeared, with twenty plates in each, I 
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We have never yet seen any ornithological clraw- 
ings that surpass those of Gould. They are per- 
haps equalled by Swainson's, and by some (jf 
Selby's. The original drawings in Swainson's 
Ornithological Draw!itigs,vi\a.c\i we saw when we 
had the pleasure of visiting that eminent Natural- 
ist a few months ago, are really exquisite, and so 
are all the Raptores of Selby (see our p. 42), but 
we Uiink these are equalled by the splendid figures 
of Gould, which are certainly far superior to the 
highly lauded plates of Audubon. Gould's figure 
of the Wryneckt Emct-hunter (ynnx torquillaj 
is beyond all conception beautiful and correct. 
The female is in the act of making its egress from 
the hollow tree where its nest is concealed, and the 
male ispeiched beside her. In all the plates each 
feather is distinctly marked, as in Nature, and yet 
the whole is so smooth, and has such a life and 
character, that one is almost tempted to lay one's 
hands on the prize, lest it should escape. Nothing 
can more clearly demonstrate the progress that 
Ornithology has made of late years, than the im- 
mense improvement in the figures of birds ; for, 
altliough it partly belongs to art, yet no one is 
competent to draw a bird who has not closely 
studied the habits of each in the field of Nature. 
It does not, of course, follow that every one who 
has studied the habits of birds, will be able to 
dran' birds well ; for, added to this, the organs of 
form, colour, size, and imitation, must be well de- 
veloped, in order to make him a good draughts- 
man. — The letterpress, which combines scientific 
and popular detail, is also very good, and occupies 
the page opposite to each plate. The following 
extract from his prospectus may perhaps be ac- 
ceptable to our readers, though — if we remember 
rightly — it has already appeared in the Magazine 
0' Natural History: — 
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" Eight years almosl cxclusivelj devoted to 
Ornithology, more particularly that of Britain f' 
extensive acqtiaintaoce and constant communica-j 
tion irith the most celebrated cultivators of thiw 
branch of Natural History ; and resources in art J 
beyond those which have already given such nni-l 
vers&l satis&ctiou, insure to the author advantages' 
of no common extent. Assisted by experienced ^ 
collectors at all the most favomrable localities, it 
is intended that the artists employed on this work 
shall have, as far as possible, a constant supply of 
living, or very recently killed birds; thus insuring 
a degree of truth both of character and colourinK, ^^J 
which museum specimens, however well preserred^ ^^H 
can never supply. All the interesdng periodicall^^H 
changes of plumage will be particulaily illustrated r^^| 
and the author hopes to secure for this arduous^^^f 
imdertaHngtbat degree of support which its roerils^^^H 
and cxecnUon will be fotmd to desen'e. ^^H 

" Each part to contain twenty plates, fifteen of ^^1 
which will be devoted to the representation of 
British birds, and five to those of tie European 
continent. 'Ibe price of each part to subscnbeES 

I will he £S, to be paid for on dehvery. ^^H 

" Subscribers desirous of possessing the British ^^H 
birds only, are requested to signify their wishes ; ^^H 
and the author, confidently anticipating the sup- ^^H 
port of all the subscribers to the completion of the ^^H 
woik, pledges himself, in that cose, to a regular end ^^| 
equally perfect performance tbroughont. ^^H 

" Only 300 copies will be printed off; and the 
work when complete will form two interesting and 
handsome volumes of the land and water birds of 
^^^ Europe. Portions of letterpress, forming together ^1 
^^L a history of the subjects of the plates, and minutely ^^M 
^^H detailing the habits and manners of the species, ^^| 
^^H an well as describing and explaining the various ^^H 
^^1 changes of their plumage, hitherto so imperfectly ^^M 
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understood, will be published occasionally ; form- 
ing, by the lime of llie completion of the figures, 
two volumes large 8vo., whicli will not exceed 
£2." 

Unhappily, however, these volumes of letter- 
press never appeared. For our port, we think it 
would hare been more to the advancement of Or- 
nithology, had our author published a work of a 
smaller size. The plates would have been far more 
convenient for reference, if they had been quarto 
or octavo ; and would, besides, have been accessi- 
ble to almost every one. Such a work would in- 
deed have advanced the science. — The author of 
the Birds of Europe informs us that the plates are 
broken as soon as the impressions aie taken olf, un 
account of the enormous expense of presening 
them. We understand also^ — from Mr. Swainson 
himself — that the same is done ivilh the Ornitho- 
tiM/ical l>ratciitffi. 



Birds of America, bv .John James Audubon. 
Elephant folio. 1828. 

Ornithological Biography, by J. J, Audubon, 
' F.R.S. a vols- large 8vo. 1831—4. £2. 10s. 

F We must confess that we were not a little disa{>- 
pointed the first time we saw Audubon's plates. We 
had heard so much of them, from all quarters, tlial 
we naturally expected them to be far superior to 
those of Swainson, Selby, and others, whose draw- 
ings we had always considered — and still do consi- 
der — little short of perfection ; although the plates 
of SeJby are not sufficiently even in their merits, and 
those of Swainson are perhaps not engraced in so 
masterly a style as the Birdu of America. We 
think that Audubon's plates are of a needless size, 
and that the birds are almost overwhelmed, in 
G 3 
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many cases, by the mass of herbage which buivI 
rounds them. If some of the plates were hung a] 
as pictures, tliey would be taken for botanical :' 
stead of omilholonical paintings ; the figures 
flowers are certainly better done than those of the' 
birds, and thus the attention is apt to be dran'^! 
exclusively to the former. This ive consider Of 
great defect; for the flowers and trees, if iutro^J^ 
duced at all, should rather be to set ofl' the birds,- 
in .Tardine's Naturulis/'s Librarij, where the 
principal figures are coloured, and the surrounding 
herbage, drawn in a light, sketchy style, is un- 
coloured. The scenes in Audubon's plates some- 
times exhibit a considerable degree of life and 
activity, but we do not in general find that cha- 
racter and fireshness so peculiar in the Birds of 
Europe. In our opinion, none of Audubon's plates 
are so well executed as Selby's Siriffldw and 
Fakonida, and thus we think that the public has 
been greatly deceived as to the apparently magni- 
iicent plates of Audubon. Fifty parts are corns 
out, and two volumes completed. The whole, 
when finished, will cost £160. Tlie list of sub- 
scribers to the Birds of America is very large. 

The Ornithological Bioyraphy, which is the ac- 
companying letterpress to the Birds of America, 
next claims our attention. Although we are by no 
means inclined to follow the common herd in laud- 
ing Audubon's plates through thiek and thin, we 
think it our duty to confer unqualified praise on 

I the accompanying letterpress. The enchanting 
descriptions of the species figured, are beyond all 
conception beautiful, and are indeed scarcely se- 
cond to those of Wilson. The accuracy of tJhese 
biographies has been doubled by our amiable 
fidend Mr. Waterton, of Walton Hall. Of this we 
are scarcely qualified to judge with regard to ihi 
exclusively Transatlantic species, except by com 
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parison wiOi the accounts of Wilson ; but as to the ^H 
descriptions of such BriUsh birds as he has already ^| 
included in his Biography, they are as full and ac- 
curate as can well be imagined. Look, for instance, 
at his splendid biography of the Barn Owl * (Strix 
Jlammea) : in this it would be impossible to dis- 
cover a single error. And can wo imagine, with 
all due respect to Mr. Walerton, that while the de- 
scriptions of the British birds are Ihns precise, 
those of the American species shonld be so griev- 
ously erroneous ? For our own part, we perfectly 
believe everything related by Audubon, and we 
think that the Ornitholoffical Biogmphy nill eier 
hold a distinguished place ou the shelf of the phi- 
losophic Ornithologist After the completion of 
every volume of plates, a volume of lotteipress ap- 
pears, and we shortly expect great pleasure from 
the perusal of the third volume, which is not yet 
published. The intermediate pieces between the 
description of every five birds, are also very de- 
lightful, and may be considered as fonniiig pari of 
the biography of its distinguished author; thus 
Audubon is carrying on his own biography, and 
that of the feathered tribes of America at the same ^m 

time. Wo cordially recommend these invftliiable ^^| 

volumes to the pemsal of all classes of readers. ^H 



Gleanings in Natural Hixtory, with local recol- 
lections ; by Edward Jesse, Esq, To which are 
added Maxims and Hints for an Angler. A new 

r edition. 1832. Vol. II, 1834. Vol. Ill, 1835. 

f small 8vo. London. £\. lis. 6d. 



* We think lifacre can non tie ni> doubl a.1 to the identit)' ai (he 
I Americiui and European Bom Ovl, as Audiibon'a accoant at (hi* 
r tM tallies prcidsoly in ever; [larUcul.ir with the habiti and man - 
E nera which we lutio obson'ed in Ihe European species. 
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These volumes are truly fresh aitd delightlul, aiidl^^H 
show their author to be a real field Naturahst. ^^| 
We present our readers with a short extract from , 

the second volume, to give an idea of the style aud 
spirit of the Gleanings .- — 

"The propensity nhich the Raveu has to hide 
things, is oue of the peculiurilies of its character. 
Many persons must recollect a Raven, which used 
to hop about amongst the workmen euiployetl iit 
the construction of the bridge, at the top of the 
Serpentine river in Hyde Part. This bird, from 
its familiarity and odd habits, attracted at the same 
time the notice of many persons, and amongst 
others that of a fricud of mine. He constantly; 
noticed and made many inquiries respecting it.—* 
It was taken from a nest on the top of an elm tree 
in Hyde Park, with t^vo or three others, all of 
which died. The one in question, however, sur- 
vived, and became perfectly tame and sociable. It 
haunted the spot I have mentioned, and would 
sometimes take long flights and be absent some 
days, hot always returned to the bridge. One day 
a lady was passing over it, and dropped a valuable 
bracelet. She turned round to pick itup,but before 
she could do so, the Raven had seized and imme- 
diately flew away with it out of sight. It was con- 
jectured that he had a hiding place in some distant 
tree, where probably, at some future time, the 
bracelet and other things may be found. The fate: 
of this Raven was a melancholy one. He was' 
stolen, and was not heard of for a long time. At 
last, however, he returned, and one of his wings 
was cut. He was unable therefore to resume his 
former habits, and moped about, and one nionting 
he was found dead in the Serpentine river, Id the 
great regret of many of his admirers.'" — Vol. II, 
p. 33 — Sd.^The work is exceedingly rich in anec- 
dote, throughout. 
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^^H Hoologrnt's Text Book, by Cajit. Thomas Brown, 
^m- F.L.S., M.W.S., Ph. S., &c. Glasgow, 1833. 2 vols, 
^m 12ino. Reduced from £1. Is. to 15s. 

^^K We do not much admire this work, as it consists 
K ' merely of the generic and specific characters of 
birds, on which subject we had certainly already 
by far too many works. Nearly all the genera, 
according to Temminck's system, and at least one 
species of each genus are given. The first volume 
contains the letterpress, the second the figures, 
which latter, tliough generally good, are almost 
^^ wilhont exception copied from other authors. 



Miscellany ofNalurnl Hisiory. Vol. I, Parrots. 
By Sir T. D. Lauder, Bart., and Capl. T. Brown. 
Edinburgh. 1833. Gs. 

This volume contains a portrait and biographi- 
cal sketch of Audubon, consisting chiefly of ex- 
tracts from the introduction to the Ornithological 
Biography. Tlie most altractive portion of the 
book is the introduction, which contains much 
interesting matter. The plates are not remarkably 
good, and the descriptions necessarily short. We 
shall pve our readers an extract from the intro- 
duction : — 

"A tradesman, who had a shop in the Old 
Bailey, opposite the prison, kept two Parrots, much 
to the annoyance of his neighbours, one of which 
was gieen, and the otlier gray. The green Parrot 
was taught to speak when there was a knock at the 
street door — the gray pnt in his word whenever the 
bell was rung; but they only knew two short 
phrases of English a-piece, though they pronounced 
these very distinctly. The house in which these 
Thebans lived, had a projecting old-fashioned 
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front, so tbat the £rst floor could not be seeu from 
the pavement on the same side of the way; and 
one day, when ihey were left at home by them- 
selves hanging out of a window, some one knocked 
at the street door. ' Who's there ?' said the green 
Parrot, in the exercise of his office. 'The man 
with the leather !' was the reply ; to which tlie 
bird answered with his farther store of language, 
which was, ' Oh, oh !' Presently, the door not 
being opened as he expected, the stranger knocked 
a second time. ' Who's there ?' said the green 
Parrot again. ' D — n you, who's there !' said the 
man with the leallier, ' why don't you come down ?' 
to which the Parrot again made the same answer, 
' Oh, oh !' This response so enraged the visitor, 
that he dropped the knocker, and rung furiously at 
the house bell; but this proceeding brought the 
gray Parrot, who called out in a new voice, ' Go to 
the gate.' — ' To the gate !' muttered the appellant, 
who saw no such convenience, and moreover ima- 
gined tliat the servants were bantering him, 'What 
gate ?' cried he, getting out into the kenneh that he 
might have the advantage of seeing his interlo- 
cutor, ' New-gate,' responded the gray Parrot — 
just at the moment when his species was dis- 
covered." — p. 64 — 5. 

We cannot resist the temptation of offering our 
readers one more anecdote, with which this volume 
abounds : — 

" We remember a Parrot which belonged to a 
lady, which was the innocent means of getting his 
mistress into a very unfortunate scrape. A friend 
of hers having called one forenoon, the conversation 
of the two ladies took ihat turn towards petty scan- 
dal, to which, we grieve to say, it is but too fre- 
quently bent. The friend mentioned the name of 
a lady of their acquaintance. • Mrs. - — - 1' ex- 
claimed the owner of the Parrot, ' Mrs. drinks 
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like a fish.' 'rhese words were hardly uttered, 
when the footman, in a loud voice, announced ' Mrs. 
— — !' and as the new visitor, a portly, proud 

dame, came sailing into the room, ' Mrs, !' 

csclaimed the Parrot, ' Mrs. drinks like a 

fish,' Mrs. wheeled round, with the celerity 

of a troop of heavy dragoons, furiously to confront 
her base and unknown maligner." ' Mrs, — ■ — !' 

cried the Parrot again, ' Mrs. drinks like a 

fish.' ' Madam,' exclaimed Mrs. to the lady 

of the house, ' this is a piece of wickedness towards 
me which must have taken you no short lime to pre- 
pare. It shews the blackness of your heart towards 
one for whom you have long pretended a friendship ; 
but I shall be revenged.' It was in vain that the 
mistress of the Parrot rose and protested her inno- 
cence ; Mrs. flounced out of the room in a. 

storm of rage, much too loud to admit of the voice 
of reason being heard. The Pairot, delighted with 
his new caught up words, did nothing for some days 
but shout out, at the top of his most unmusical 

voice, ' Mrs, — ! Mrs. drinks like a fish.' 

Meanwhile, Mrs. 's lawyers having once taken 

up the scent, succeeded in ferretting out some in- 
formation, that ultimately produced written proofs, 
furnished by some secret enemy, that the lady's im- 
prudence in the propagation of this scandal had 
not been confined to the instance we have men- 
tioned. An action at law was raised for defama- 
tion. The Parrot was arrested and carried into 
couil, to give oral testimony of the mahgnity of the 
plot which was supposed to have been laid against 
Mrs. ■ - - ' s good fame ; and he was by no means 
niggardly of his testimony, for, to the great amuse- 
ment of the bench, the bar, and all present, he was 
no sooner produced, than he began, and continued 

loudly to vociferate, ' Mrs. ! Mrs. — — drinks 

like a fish !' till judges and jury were alike satisfied 
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of Uie iiHjrits of the case; and the result was, tbat 
the poor owner of the Parrot was cast with 
mense damages." — p. 75—6. 

We beheve this is the only volume of tlie Miscel- 
lany of Natural History that has appeared. 

lllustrationn of Ornithology, by Sir Wm. Jardine, 
Bart., F.E.S.E.,' F.L.S., M.W.S., and P. J. Selby, 
Esq., F.R.S.E., F.L.S., M.W.S., &c. Royal 4to. 
each part £]. 5s.; imp. 4 to., £2. 2s. Ilain, IBs. 
royal 4to. ; £\. lis. imp. 4to. Edinburgh. 

This is a very valuable work, as indeed the talent 
employed on it sufficiently ensures. The authors 
are assisted by the followinf; eminent Zoologists i 
— J. E.Bicheno, Esq.; J. G. Children, Esq.; Ge- 
neral Hardwicke; T. Horsfield, M.D. ; R. Jame- 
son, Esq. ; and N. A, Vigors, Esq, The pkles 
are beautifully coloured, and the letterpress accu- 
rate and well written. We give a short notice of 
this excellent work because, although we have fre- 
quently seen it, yet do not possess it, aud are con- 
sequently unable to give so satisfactory an analysis 
of its contents as we could have wished. We can, 
however, ^fely reconamend it to our scientific 
readers, as an accurate publication. 



Wilsott's American Oniilhologt/, edited by Sir'' 
Wm. Jardine, Bart. 1832. 3 vols. 8vo. £3. 3b. 
plain, £Q. (is., coloured. lu cloth ; with notes. 

This is by far the best edition of the American 
Oriitthology (sec p. 26), both on account of the 
beautiful coloured plates, and the interesting notes 
by the Editor ; of the merits of the American Or- 
7iiiholog-if we have already spoken, and, therefore. 
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it is aaaeceaaary to renew our approbation in tliis 
place, Tlie Ornithologist should, if possible, pro- 
cure this edition. 



NataralixfH Lihrarij. Ornithology. Hummini/ 
Birds; 2 vols. 12tno. 1833. 128. — Gallinaceous 
Birds ; vol. Ill, 1834. Os.— Grtme Bird«, vol. IV, 
1834. Gs.—Pigeom, vol. V, 1835. 6s. Condacted 
by Sir W. Jardinc. The Pi(jeons by P. J. Selby, 
isq. 

This is an excellent and popular work, about 
seven thousand copies being sold. We do uot 
much admire the Hummini/ Birdi, on account of 
the sliffness of the figures, aud the scantiness of 
the lelleqiress. The first volume contains a me- 
moir of LinuiBus, and the second of Pennant, with 
portraits of each. — The figures in the Gallinaceous 
Birds (vol. 3) are much better executed, and some 
of the descriptions long and interesting. This 
volume contains a portrait and memoir of Aristotle. 
— In the Game Birds again we observe a decided 
improvement, both in the figures and letterpress. 
The description of tlie Wood Grous (Tetrao uro- 
gaUiisJ,ioTiae.T\y a Britisli species, is highly interest- 
ing, and the figure of this noble bird — copied &om 
Bewick — is even superior to the original. The 
volume entitled Game Birds is accompanied by a 
beautiful portrait and interesting memoir of Sir 
Stamford Raffles, copied, by permission, from that 
which adorns the Life and Public Services of Sir 
T. S.Raffies. — The Natural History of Piffeans,hy 
Selby, is the best ornithological volume that has yet 
appeared in this scries. The plates are mostly well 
executed, and the letterpress combines popular and 
scientific detail. The descriptions of the Briljsh 
CalitmbidtB are interesting and well written, and 
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ihc whole volume is cliarac tensed by tlie good 
lnhtc whicb pervades ihe oilier works of this esc^l- 
leot Oraithulogist. The volume commences with 
a portrait and memoir of Pliny. Upon the whole, 
the Nulurnlixl's /.f'&rnry ni a j be considered rather 
as niionianienlal ifaaii a useful work. 



(hitUne o/Oifi Siiialh'r Hrithh Birib/. intended 
for Ladies and Vonng Persons. By R. A. Slaney, 
Esq., M.P. Second edition. London. 12rao, 
4s. (id. 1*^33. 

This is an excellent and an original work, and 
well adapted for tbe purpose for which it is in< 
tended. A short extract witl give some idea of 
H:— 

" The liLlle Blue Titmouse, with a yellow breast, 
is very comioun, very pert, mischievous, and 
amusing; it has the provincial name of uun, wi 
.suppose, from some fancied rcseniblance of 
nhitv broad patches on its cheeks to the pli 
white head-dress of some religious ordei 
tainly from no similariiy in manners to a female 
devotee; on the contiarj-, wg have oflcn thought 
its note very like scolding. ' It visits tlic farm 
yard, and is partial to oats, wlitcli it plucks out. 
and, retiring to a neighbouring buhli, lixes 
grain between its claws, and hammera with 
bill to break the husk/ ****** 

" No bii-d attacks the Owl, in the day-limo, willi 
greater fierceness than our Blue Titmouse; buffet' 
ing its venerable adversary, erecting its featliers, 
screaming for aid, and in every way expressing ' 
impotent rage." p. \GH — 0. 

Tlie work is written tbrougbout in a familii 
style, and is well adapted for youth. 'I'he 
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IJwts are also well executed, and we recomniL'nd 
•ihe Folame to all our yoang readers. 

Another little work, published at about the siiintt 
time, scarcely desBrves a notice. — We allude to 
the Minslretxj/ of the IVood^, The ligureti, which 
may be had culonred or plain, are };aoi], bat the; 
letterpress is entirely copied from BewiL'k's lirilish 
Birdu, or from Griffith's Cuvier, 
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British Oology ; being Illustrations of the Eggs 
British Birds, with Figures of [tliose of] each 
Species, as far as practicable, drawn and coloured 
from Nature, &c., by W, C. Hewilson. In two- 
monthly 8vo. NoE., each containing 4 lithographic 
prints. Newcastle-on-Tyne and London, Nob. 1 
Mo 29. 

Wf This is indeed an admirable work, and it was 
^ certainly much wanted. The only illustrations we 
before possessed of the eggi of British birils were 
those of Lewio, in the Sirdu of Great Britain 
(reviewed at p. 17), which are generally verj- indif- 
ferent. All the figures in the Britith Onlof/y are 
drawn by the author, and coloured by Mr. ,1. Stand- 
ish, in a very creditable manner. \Vhere tlie eggs 
of ajiy species are subject to yariely, two, and 
soinelimes three, specimens are given. We think 
lliis a good plan ; for, although il considerably 
extends the h ork, yet it would otherwise be impos- 
sible, in many cases, to discover to what species an 
unknown egg belongs. Beautiful and accurate as 
are the figures, we do not so much admire the letter- 
press; atleast, what there is of it is good, but it is, 
in most eases, too short. It would be an improve- 
ment if Mr. Hewitson were to state that he would 
publish whatever facts, regarding the nidification 
I of birds, his correspondents would send him, under 
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the proper heads iii llic body of the work. — We are 
sorry to observe that llie system of Teniuunck is 
fullowed in ibis excellent work ; for although this 
system is a great iinprovcnieDt on that of Linnsus, 
and less objectiouahle than the C'uvienaii, yet we 
think it would have been much more to the ad- 
vancement of the science, to have adopted the 
Circular System {p. 30) of the grextMacleay, which 
is, undoubtedly, the most natural ctassili cation hi- 
therto promulgated. Al least, we think Mr. Bewit- 
SOD should have divided his genera more minutely. 
Who that lias studied the FakonidK, the Si/lriadte, 
the Analidx, or any other natural family in Iheir 
native liaimts, will consent to include them all in a 
single genus, without farther division } £ach na- 
tural family evidently divides itself into five equally 
natural subfamihes, and these again into genera, 
wlUiout reference to any particular number. Our 
author also frequenlly places on the same plate the 
eggs of birds belonging, even according to 'I'em- 
iiiinck, to totally distinct genera. The eggs of two 
birds should not, of course, be placed on the same 
plate, where there are any species intermediate be- 
tween those two birds. And again, the author 
includes the Green Grosbeak in Friitr/illn, while 
lie very properly removes the Haw Grosbeak into 
Coccot/iraiixtes ,- how, in the nain^ of wonder, 
flagrant an eiTor could find its way into a wc 
like the British Oology, we are quite at a loss 
determine. 

This beautiful and Iiighly valuable work must 
of course be possessed by every British Naturalist. 
Ilie list of subscribers already exhibits the nameH 
of most of our eminent Ornithologists, and will, no 
doubt, continue to increase. We hojie that Mr. 
Henitson will figure the eggs of Coccyzus Aweri- 
cantis, Alaiida alpe\-Ms, Regnlus iffiiictipilltis, and. 
in short, every species of which a single individual. 
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I has been met with in Britain. The Brifuk Oolorjy 
, was com loeiicedin 1831, and will not be completed 
till 1842, if continued at the same rate asbilherto. 
The eggs are figured witbout any reference to order, 
and will not bo arranged until tbc conclusion of 
the work. We think it would have been a much 
belter plan if Mr. Hewilson had obtained a com- 
plete set of llie eggs, before he commenced his 
wort, as he might then have proceetled in syetem- 
alic order, tlie advantages of which must be obvi 
ous to crery one. In fiue, we reeomraeiid this 
exquisitely beautifiil wort to the attention of all 
our readers. — When we say exquisitely beautiful, 
we allude chiefly to the plates, which are indeed 
the principal part of the publication. 



Architecture of Birdx, 1831; Habits of Birda, 
1833; Fficulfies of Birth, 1835. lamo. 15s. 
Knight, LudgatB Street. 

We shall now proceed to notice Professor Ren- 
nie's "conglomerates," in chronological order; not 
because they have the smallest influence in ad- 
Tancing the science, but rather, on the contrary, 
on acconnt of their retarding it. Such conipila^ 
tions as we are now noticing, may please the vul- 
gar, but they have noUiing to do with the interests 
of philosophical science. The woodcuts in these 
volumes, and especially in the Architecture of 
Birds, arc extremely beautiful, but the lelterpress 
is wholly compiled, and consists either of quota- 
tions from other tvorks, or of the theories and 
opinions expressed by jtreceding authors, with 
occasionally, but very seldom, a fact observed by 
the worthy compiler himself. The subjects are 
arranged with little reference to order, and, on the 
whole, we never met with more worthless and bare- 
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faced conf/lomerulfit in the whole course of ( 
omithulogicd reading — Jcimings's OittitholotfU 
(ii. A3) not excepted. It is a favorite notion of tb^j 
Professor's, that birds strengthen their nests I _ 
Holiva from their own months; in speaking of whicfi, 
Mudie says in his charming Feathered Tribes (re- 
viuwudi). 03), " it has, very naturally, no doiibtj^l 
occurred to some who have mentioned this binll 
(the Hedge Dunnock), that the internal part of the W 
nost is put together witli pmte, — (as some books 
are, and, of course, that the materials are obtained 
with MctKuvriiJ — ii process to uliich magpies will 
reHort, though, instead of paste, they are apt to 
daub with more vulgar mortar, as tlie manner of j 
Nomois — among ourselves." — p. 287. Thesetrashy f 
volumes are wholly useless to Iho Ornithologist, and J 
rofloct no credit upon the Professor of Zoology at 1 
King's College, even as a compiler. We marvel I 
at the UKuful Knowledge Society's having choKes J 
Hucli a man as Konnie for writing — or rather past^ 
ing together, for wo should think his pen had ver^ 
Hltlo to do in the matter — the ornithological ro-l 
luiiies of the library of Enieriainitig Knowledges 
|]ad Mudic, or our intelligent friend Mr. Blytln 
been fixed on, wo might have expected both a use-J 
ful and entertaining series, which Kennie istotallyl 
tumble to produce. 
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Montagu's Ornithological Dictionary. Secoiidl 
edition, edited by Professor Bennie. London.]^ 
1891. 8to. £\. Is. 

Although wc have already mentioned this tidilion 1 
of Montagu's excellent Ornilhological Dictionarg 
(p. 20), yet we shall here offer a few addition^ 
remarks on it. 

We shall now db^ect our allention cbieflr lo the 
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I English uames of birds used in this edition. What 
do our readers Uiiiik of such names as " Boouk" 
fNpcticoraceEuropteusJ, " Dulwilly" C Charadriun 
hinticulaj — dull-Rennie we think, — "Lumme" 
Colymbua arcticiMj , "Loon" fColj/mbiis t/lactalig J 
" Cobble" fC. septentrioiialisj, " Dung-himlcr" 
(Lestrix RichardsoniiJ, and many others which 
they have doubtless seen \ii the "conglomerate" 
itself ?—Sjjeaking of the latter name, Mudie says, 
" it is the species fl^stris RicliardsomiJ which is 
most familiar to popular observation, and therefore 
the one which has been, rather Ingloiiously named 
as if it fed upon the ' mutings' of other birds, and 
not, as it reiUly does, upon the undigested or par- 
tially digested food, which the fear of it makes 
them disgorge Irom their stomachs. That such a 
notion should have been entertained generally in 
the times of ignorance, and that it should still be 
entertained by the confessedly iguoraut, is not at 
all to be wondered at; but it is a matter of some- 
what amusing marvel, to find those, who appear to 
exist for no useful purpose but that of cavilling at 
and mending the expressions of olhei's (if indeed 
that be a useful purpose), leave upon the page of 
their volume that name of tbe bird, set forth as a 
classical English uame, which is not only expres- 
sive of a falsehood, and therefore more exception- 
able in Natural History than a simple nonsense 
name, but such as no polite person can pronounce 
in decent society. One would desire to be tender 
of the frailties of human nature, inasmuch as man 
did not make himself — though he sometimes spoils 
and botches the workmanship; but truly the feeble- 
minded should especially guard against all approxi- 
mation to vulgarity, inasmuch as no elevated part 
oftheir character stands up, which can, under any 
position of the sun or the reader, veil the offence 
^^with its kindly shadow. If, however, such is to 
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be done, the genus J^^trix is unquestionably tin 
wherein to do it, inasmuch as there may be a strong' 
feeling of consanguinity, and the usual argument 
may be raised, that ' a man may do with his ou'n 
what he likes.' — So much for the literary jA-ntrl ; 
and the misfortune is, that even the Eagle is 
secure from their predations." — Feathered Tr 
Vol. II, p. 346—7. 



Alphabet ofZooUigy, by James Rennie, A.M. 
A compilation of no merit. 



While's Natural Hislory of Selbonie ; edited b; 
James Renuie. London, 1H33. Svo. 16s. 

ITjib is by far the best edition of White's delight*] 
ful letters, but the index is vevv meagre. We hart 
noticed tliis edition atp. 12, and further remarks oi 
it are therefore imnecessary. 



Natural Htxtory Division of the British CycU 
pmdia, conducted by C F. Partington. 22 Net 
J s. each. London. 8to. 1P34. 

Tills excellent and useful work was commence* 
in May, 1834, and has since appeared regularly t 
the first of each month. Every known species o 
bird is here described, and sometimes figured. Wm 
could have wished, for the sake of uniformity, Ihad 
one system had been adopted tliroughout. The | 
difference, as regards classification, arises from se- 
veral individuals being employed in the ornitholo- 
gical department. Many of the ai'ticles are written 
by Mudie, some, we susiiect, by Blyth, and others. ■ 
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^^HThe descriptions of species are oHen long and in- 
^^^teresting, and vre cordially recoinineiid this ex- 
tremely cheap, useful, and interesting work to all 
ourreadars. The Cyclopicdia has only advanced 
aK far as ihc letter E. 



m The Analyst; a Monthly Journal of Science, 
Ejjiteratui'e, and the Fine Arts. 2voIs. 8vo, Simpkiii 
and Mai-shall, London. 1834-5, £1. 

The Analyat is by far the best Magazine i>f the 
kind with which we are acquainted, and emanates 
from the town of Worcester. TIic latter aumbers are 
rich in Ornithology, and the whole work deserves 
the attention of the scientific Naturalist, no less 
than of the general reader. We will now proceed 
to notice the ornithological articles and reviews in 
this invaluable Journal, in order that our readers 
mayjudge of its merits. At Vol. I, p. 82, is a long 
and very able review of yiyidie^s Featheivd Tribes, 
At p. 98 is a review of Br. Hastings's Illuntmtitms 
of the Nnhiral History of Worcexfershire : at p. 
133, of Dr. Shirley Palmei^'s Popu/ar Lecturer on 
the Vertebrated Animals of the Jirilish Ishmih. 
At p. 171, are " A few general obsen'ations on 
Natural History," by Mrs. Perrott; at p. 189 are 
.some delightful notes on " In.sectivorons Birds" ; 
at p. 222 is a notice of the formation of a Natural 
History Society at Ludlow. At p. 248 are some 
" Memoranda respecting the nidificalion of the 
Common Wren," by Mrs. Penott ; at p. 958 is a 
highly interesting paper " on the plumage, nest, 
and eggs of the Longtailed Tit fParm caiidalus)^' 
in which the excellent name Corrus nudlrtmtrix 
(C.fritgilegns, Lin.; C, fratdatorius, Rennie) is 
proposed. At p. 328 is a continuation of the notes 
I on " Insectivorous Birds," besides an abstract of 
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>-arious lectures on animals, delivered before tin 
Worcestershire Natural Historj' Sociely. WH 
earnestly recommend all the above articles to 1' 
attention of our readers. 

Omitbology seemed toliave been entirely forp 
ten in the first part of Vol, II, nor is there a single^ 
article on that subject until that " on maliing the 
English generic names of birds correspond to the 
Latin ones," by ourselves. In tliis paper we have 
suggested that each genus should have a generic 
name peculiar toitsetf,iD English as well as in Latin, 
instead of the lax and unscientific mode of giving 
the same generic name to half a dozen wholly dis- 
tinct genera. We will, howcrer, refer our readers to 
the article in question, the principles of which cer- 
tainly deserve the attention of the scientific Natural- 
ist. At p. 269 is a review of Mudie's excellent little 
work, the S'utitrul Hinlory ofBirdJi (reviewed in our 
p. 73) The reviewer here supposes that Mudie 
wishes to class the Barefaced Crow fCorriix nudir- 
tmtrin; C'.yr«(;»7e'/»/.»,Linn.)and BlueTit in the same 
genus, which would indeed be a gross violation of 
the laws of Nature. From what that Mudie has 
said, the reviewer has gathered this, we are totally 
at a loss to divine, — At p. 305 we find sonic excel- 
lent "remarks on vernacular and scientific ornitho- 
logical nomenclature," on the same principles as 
our article at p. 238. In this paper several new 
names, both Latin and English, are proposed. At 
p. 317 is an article by Mr. Strickland, objecting 

our alteration in the English nomenclature of 
birds. Mr. Strickltvud'H arginnenls are, however, 
kv{ and weak. Amongst tbe Critical Notices of 
New Publications in No. 1 1, are reviews of Hewit- 
son's Britigh Oology (noticed at our p. 87), Jar- 
dine's Game liirdx, and Rcnnie's FacHliien of 
Birds. At p. 394 is a long and detailed ac- 
count of tlie "Habits of the Brake Nightingale 
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{ Pliiloinela lugcima. Swains.), by Neville Wood, 
Es(i.," which contains many new fuels regarding 
this delightful Bongster, and is fuller than any de- 
scriptioa of it in standard ornithological works. At 
}>. 419 we have answered Mr, Strickland's objec- 
tions to our nomenclature. Amongst the Critical 
Notices in No. 1'2 are reviews of Swainson's admi- 
rable Treatise on the Geography and CUiHuiJication 
iif Aiiiinab, and of Mrs. Perrott's Selection of Bri- 
tish Birtli. 

Some apology may perhaps be due for having 
spoken somewhat highly ol our own papers in 
the Aiuilysl, but we have spoken of them vtlth 
perfect impartiality, and it would certainly have 
been false modeity to have omitted all notice 
of them, besides being unfair to the Magazine. 
Tlie Analyst is henceforth to be published quarterly 
instead of monthly, and is, we understand, to put on 
a somewhat altered appearance, We hope that all 
our readers will extend tlieir patronage to the forth- 
coming nimiber (to be published on the first of 
(October), even if they do uot procure the rest of 
the work. In conclusion, we may remark that we 
have never seen a more interesting and useful pe-- 
riudical than Thk Analyst. 



[lluntralioiis of Brilt-ih Birds, in monthly Nos. 
4to. I'ricc lo Subscribers, I Os.Od. coloured; plain, 
on India paper, 8s. ; to nonsubscribers, I2s. 6d. 
and 10s.; by 11. L. Meyer. London, 1935. 

The figures in this work are not chavacteiistic, 
and birds of different genera, and even different 
orders, are figured on the same plale. The same 
eiTor is observable with regard to the eggs. Two 
or ihree lines of description are given at the foot of 
each plate, We cannot recommend the work tn 
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thi; BiiLish Ornithologist. Had the plates of bin 
Liiid eggs been good, and the letterpress combinii 
scientific and popular detail, the publication woiil 
have been invaluable. 




Heleclion of British Birds frequent iiiff IVurceg- 
fershire, by Mrs. C. L. E, PerrotL Dedicated to 
her Royal Highness the Landgravine of Hesse 
Hoinbourg. Elephant folio. Parti, 1835. coloui 
A'l. Is.; uncoloured, 14s. 

We are compelled to stale that this work is evi 
not so good as Meyer's IllHutrntions, reviewed 
above. The plates — of which there are to be five 
in each number — are from drawings by Mrs. Per- 
rott, engraved by Robert Havell ; the descriptii 
— which are good, but too much copied — will 
occupy five pages. A number is to appear evi 
two months, and the work will be completed in 
volumes. Part 1 contains figures of the HambuTL 
Fowl, Ring Pigeon, Raven Crow, Whin Chat, aoi 
Blue Tit ; none of these are good, but that of 
Raven is the best We neither subscribe to thi| 
work, nor intend to do so. We are indebted to 
kindness of a friend for being enabled to reWi 
Part I of Mrs. Perrott's Selection of British Bin 
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Philosophical TVansactions of the lioi/al Societm 
many vols. 

Journal of the Royal Institulion. 

Transactions of the Wemerian Satiety ofEiUm 
hurgh. 

Transactions of the Natural Historij Soc 
of Northumberland, Durham, and Nnccaxtle-o 
Tj/ne. 

Transactions of the Zoological Socicljf. 
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^^B IHctionnaire des Sciences Naturelles. 9vo, 
^^■^ Dictionnaire Classique d^Histoire NaturelU'. 

^^B^ Annates des Sciences Naturelles. 8vo. monthly. 
^^P Bulletin des Sciences Naturelles. Svo. monthly. 

These and many other Journals and Transactions 
of learned Societies that might be mentioned, fre- 
quently contain valuable Essays on Ornithology, 
and some of them at least should be possessed by 
the Ornithologist. It is, we conceive, unnecessary 
to make a porticulai analysis of their contents. 
Many of them have now extended to several 
volumes. 



w 



Werner's Nomenclature of Colours ; Edited by 
'alrickSyme. Edinburgh. 18-21. Thin Svo. 

Every Ornithologist should possess this volume, 
especially as it is the nomenclature adopted by 
Selby, in his splendid Illustrations of British 
Ornithology. There should of course be a fixed 
nomenclature in Ornithology, and Syme's Werner 
is the best with which we are acquainted. 



L A New Work on the Smaller British Birds. 

f Our friend Mr, Blyth, of Tooting, Surrey, informs 
us that the first number of a work on the smaller 
British birds is to appear on the first of October, 
by himself and Mr, Fowler. We believe it was 
originally intended thot each number should com- 
prise a family, but this plan was afterwards aban- 
doned, and each No. will now contain four coloured 
plates; the plumage of the old and yoimg of each 
species will be particularly attended to. Full and 
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inleresling popular descriptions of each will 
be given ; ihese will be written by Mr. Blyl 
Each n limber is to cost half- a- crown, and each plate 
to contain one, two, or three figures, as circum- 
stances will admit. If the work is well conducted, 
of which indeed we have little doubt, it will be 
very usefal. We sboidd have liked it better, had 
Uie original plan, of including a family in each 
number, been adhered to, but this was scarcely 
practicable. We are glad to find that the princi- 
ples of English Nomenclature, inculcated by us 
in the Aiialyxt (reviewed p. 93), will be followed 
in this work. Mr. Blylli has kindly submitted to 
us a list of the birds he intends to figure and de- 
scribe, with their Ijatin and English names. It 
includes nearly all tlie birds belonging to the order 
Insessorex of Vigors. 

Since writing the above, \vc have learned that 
this work will not be commenced for some months 
to come.— Jan. 11, 1836. 



] 



END OF I'AIIT I 




Part II, SvNorsEs of Svstkms. 



WILLUGHBY'S SYSTEM. 1678. 

Land Fowl. 
Rapacious Diurnal Birds. [Order Raplorex*, 
Family Laiiiadtc and Ci(ciilidie]. 

Rapacious Noclumal Birds. [Fani. Striyidie 
and Vociferaiaridm, mibi]. 
Crow Kind. [Conidxl. 
Woodpecker Kind. [^Picidat and CertJiindie.'l 
Poultry Kind. [P/iasianida, Tetrnonida- and 
Crex\. 
Pigeon Kind. [Columhid^\ 
Thrush Kind. \^MeruUd<e, Chiclita, Sliirnwi]. 
Small Birds with Slender Bills. {Alaudn, Ht- 
riindinidie, Syhindie]. 

Suiall Birds with thick and short bills. [/Ww- 
ijillidiB]. 

Water Fowl. 

Cloven- footed, such as live about iiiiters aud 

marshes. 

The Greater Kind. [^Gruidii;, ArdeidiE]. 

Middle and Lesser Kinds with very long bills. 

[Xuwenius, Seolopax, I.ivwsa, Toianus, (Ediciie- 

mux, HiEmatopus\. 

2. With middle-sized bills. 
[^Machetes, Totamis, Trittga, Areimriu, Alct-du]. 

b3. With short bills. 
\^V<mellHS, Charadrius, Ifiemaiopun]. 
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Water Fowl that siriin, 

1. Clor en -footed, some of which may be callec 
fin-toed, because tliey have lateral appeodant n 
branes on each side their toes. [Colymhus, Po 
cepg, Gallinuia, FiiUca, Riillus\. 

II. ^Vhole-footed birds. 1 : such as snim. [/->« 
tercula. Aha]. 

2. Snch as have four loes, all wcb'd logetha 
[Sula, Cormoranu»\. 

3. Such as have four toes, but the hind one se- 
parate; and first, such as have narrow and sharp- 
pointed bills. [Lttridte, Procettarida-, mihi]. 

■2. Such as have narrow, serrate, or toothed bills,- 
[Svta, Mergm]. 

4 Such as have broad bills ; and 1. TIic Gooa 
kind. [Cygnus, Anser]. 

2. The Duck kind, [Tadortta, Spathulea,Chtu 
l!odu». Anas, Querguediila, Mareca, Oid^miii 
Somateria, FuUgula, Harelda, C/angula]. 

Confused and full uf flagrant errors as 
above system — especially in the water blrds^it i« 
undoubtedly the tirst rational attempt at classifi 
cation. 
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LINN.EUS'S SYSTEM. 
(Twelfth edition of the Systema S-Uiine, 176l>.) 



^^u 



I Order, Accipitbes. — Gen. ValtHr, Falco, 
Sirix, Lanim. 

II Order, Pice. — Division 1, pedibus ambu- 
latoriis. — Gen. Trockilits, Certhia, Upupa, Gliiu- 
copis, Buphaga, Siita, Onolus,Coracias, Gracula, 
Cor r us, ParadiseBa, 

Divia.2, pedibus scansoriis, — Gen. Rainplias- 
tos, Trogon, Psittacus, Crotophaga, Picas, Yuna-, 
Cuculus, Bucco. 

Divis. 3, pedibus gressoiiis. —Biiceros, Alcedn, 
Merops, Todus. 

III Order, ANSEREs.^Divis. 1, rostro denticu- 
\aXo.—Anas, Mergas, Phaeton, Plottis. 

Diris. 2, rostro edenlulo. — Rkyticops, Dioaie- 
dea, Aptenodijta, Alca, Procellaria, Pelecaniix, 
Larusy Sterna, Colymbus. 

IV Order, Grall.*. — Divis. 1, pedibus teira- 
dactylis. — Pkienicopterus, Platalea, Palamadeii, 
Mycteria, Tantalus, Ardea, Corrira,Jtecurvirastra, 
Scolopax, Tringa, Falica, Parra, Sallus, Vagina- 
lis, Psophia, Cancroma, Scopits, Glareola. 

Divis, 2, pedibus curaoriis sive tridactvlis. — 
Mtematopus, Charadrifix, 

V Order, Gallis.«. — Otis, Struthio, Didiis, 
Paw, Meleagris, Penelope, Cra.v, Pliasiania, 
'^umidiii, Tetrao. 
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VI Order, Passeres. — Divis. 1, Crassirostres. — 
Loxia^ ColiuSy FringiUaj Phytotoma^ Eniberiza. 

IHHs. 2, Curvirostres. — Camprimulgus, Hi- 
rundoy Pipra. 

Divis. 3, Emarginatirostres. — Tardus^ Am pe- 
lls^ Tanagra^ Muscicapa, 

Divis. 4, Simplicirostres. — Paru.s\ Motacilia, 
Akmdaj Stumus, Columba, 

6 orders J 87 genera. 
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BRISSON'S SYSTEM. 
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, I, Land Birds. 



f 

^^H I Ordre. — Gen. Pigeon. 

^^P II Ordre, bee on c6ne courbe. 

^H^ A. T^te gamie de membranes chamues.^ 
Dindon, C'oq, Peintade. — B.Tete denuee de mem- 
branes, — Gelinote, Perdrix, Faigaii. 

III Ordre, bee court et crocLu. 

A. Base dubec couverte d'lme peaii nue. — 
Epervier, Aigle, Vatitoiir. — B, Base du bee cou- 
verte de plumes toumees en iievasit.—Hih(iu,Chat- 
huant. 

IV Ordre, bcc en cfine allonge. 

A. Narines couvertes par les plumes. — Cura- 
cias, Corbeau, Pie, Geai, Cassenoix. — B. Narines 
dficouvertes, — RoUier, Trottpiale, Otieau-de-Pn- 

V Ordre, bee droit, a bords de la mandibiile 
superieure echancres vers Ic bout. 

Pie-grieche, drive, C'oiinga, Gobe-mouche. 

VI Ordre, Les deux inandibules entieres. 
Pique-btBuf, Etourneaii, 

VII Ordre, bee menu et un pen arquc. 
Huppe, Promerops. 

VIII Ordre, bee trea petit, comprime horizon- 
talement k sa ba^e, et ehrochu a son bout ; Toiiv- 
erture du bee plus large que la t^te. 

Tette-chivre, Hirondelle. 

IX Ordre, bee en efine raccourei. 
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A. Les deux mandibules droites. — Tangan^ 
Chnrdonneret, Mouieau, Groxhec, BrMnn(.— B'J 
Mandibulo sup (;ri cure crochue. — Coli'ott, Bo 
reuit, Bec-croM. 

X Ordre, bee en alene. 
Alouette, Bec-Jigue, M^xangv. 

XI Ordre, bee en forme de coin. 
Torchepot. 

XII Ordre, bee effile. 
Gfrimpereaw, Colibri, OUeaa-mouche. 

XIII Ordre, quatre doigts ; deux devant et det 
demure. 

A. Bee droit. — Torcol, Pic, Jacamnr.— 
Bee un peu courb^.^ — Barf/u, Coucoit. — C. Bee 
court et crochu. — Cauroucou, Bout-de-petun, Per 
roquet. — D, Bee long, de la grosseiir de la t^te.- 
Tuuvati. 

XIV Ordre, celui du milieu des troU anterieunfl 
etroitement uni a I'exterieur jusqu' a. la troisiemfll 
articulation, et a Tinterieur jusqu' a la premiere. 

A. Bee court et comprime. — Coq-de-roch* 
Momikiti. — B. Bee conique et dentel^. — Motno^ 
— C. Bee droit et assez long.— Marfin-pickfinr} 
Todier.—Xi. Bccarque. — Gaipie-r, Cala^. 

W Ordre, la parlie des jambes deauee deplume^ 
les ailea petites a proportion du corps et impra^ 
pres pour le vol, 

Autritche, Touyoiiy Casaar, Dronte. 

XVI Ordre, les ailes assez grandes et propres 
pour le vol ; trois doigts devant, pas derriere, 

Outarde, Edutsse, HnUrier, Pltirier. 

XVII Ordre, trois doigts devant, im derriere. 
A. — Vnnneau, Jncatia, Coulon-chatid, Per-m 

drix de mer, Rdle. — B. Bictissenu, Barge, Bi- 
came, Courlin, Spatule. — C. Cicagne, H^'OJi " 
bretie. — D. CmlUere, Olsean-rnyat, Cnriama^ 
Kamichi, Poule-suHane. 
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Dicis. H, Water Birds. 



I XVIII Ordre, les doigts gamis dans toute leur 
longueur dc membranes ; fondues ; trois doigts 
devaiit, un derriere. 

A. Membranes simplex. — Poule d'eau. — B. 
Membranes festonees. — Phalarope, Foulque. 

XIX Ordre, deiui-fendues : quatrcs doigts, doiit 
les trois anterienrs sont joints ensemble par les 
membranes, et le posterieur sfipare ; les jambcs 
placfics tout-a-fait derriere et cach^es dans I'abdo- 
ineii. 
^m Grebe. 

^^k XX Onbre, les jambesplaceestout-a-lkit derriere 
^^B et cochees dans Tabdomen ; trois doigts devant, 
^^B lous joints ensemble par les membranes; pas de 
^^1 doigts derriere. 

^^P Guillemot, Macareux, Pingouin. 

^^F XXI Ordre, qiiatre doigts ; les trois antcrieurs 
joints ensemble par les membranes, et le poste- 
rieur stpare. 

Manchoi, Gorfou, Pfongeon. 

XXII Ordre, les jarabes avancees vers Ic milieu 
du corps ct hors de I'abdomen ; plus couites que 
le corps ; trois doigts devant, tons joints ensemble 
par les membranes, et point de doigt derriere. 

Albairos. 

XXIII Ordre, quatre doigts ; les Irois antcrieurs 
joints ensemble par les membranes et le posterieur 

^^ s6par6 ; le bee sans dentelures. 

^^L A. Puffin, Petrel, Stercoraire, Goeland. — 

^^1 B. Hirondelle de mer, Bec-en-ciseau, 

^M XXIV Ordre, le bee dentele. 

^^H Harle, Oie, Canard. 

^^P XXV Ordre, tous joints par les membranes. 

^^H Anhinga, Paitle-en-queue, Foil, Con/ioran, 

^^H Pelican. 
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XXVI Ordre, les jambes plus longues que le 
corps ; les trois doigts anterieurs joints par les 
membranes ; le post^rieur separe. 
Flammanty Avocettey Cfoureur. 

26 ordersy 115 genera. 
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LATHAM'S SYSTEM. 1790. 



[Divis. 1, Terhesteeb, 
1 Order, Accipitres. 
Vnltur, Falco, Sirix: 
II Order, Pice. 
A, Walking feet.^ — Lanias, Buphaga, GUtuc- 
in, CorvHs, Coradan, Oriohm, Gracula, Parn- 
di'stca, Sitta, Upupa, Certhia, Trochilus. 

B, Climbing feet — Puittncas, Ramphastox, 
Cnllaits, Crotophaga, Trogon, Bvcco, Cucttlvn, 

IYuHX, Picun, Galbula. 
C. Running feet. — Momotti, Bvceron, Alceilo, 
Todiix, Merops, 
III Order, Passeres. 
A. With hard thick bills.— io.r/n, Emhcriza, 
Friiigilla, Phytotoma. 
B. BUI flat, suddenly narrowing from the base 
to the tip, — •Colias, Pipra, Hirundo, Caprimulgits 
; 



C. Upper mandiblo depressed at the tip.- 
fTurdus, Ampelis, Tanagra, Mmcicapa. 
I D. Bill straight, entire, and n arrow .^ .?'/«/■ - 
Fnus, Alaiida, htotacilla, Sylvia, Pnriix. 

IV Order, Colomb.e. 
Cidumba. 

V Order, Gallin.*;. 
Paeo, Gallopavo, Penelope, Namidia, Crax, 

lPbasianus,7\namus,Tetrao,Perdix,Psaphia,Olis. 

VI Order, StruThiones. 
Didus, Rhea, Vtisiiariim, Striithin. 
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Divis. 2. AquATiCiE. 

VII Order, Grall^e. 

Platalea, Palamedea^ Mycteria^ Cancrtyina^ 
Scopus^ Ardetty IbiSj NumenitiSj Scolopaoc^ Vanel- 
luSyCharadriuSy Cursorius, Htematopus, Gl/ireola^ 
RalluSy Parra, Gallinula, Chionis, 

VIII Order, Pinnatipedes. 
PhalaropuSy Fulica^ Podiceps, 

IX Order, Palmipedes. 

A. With long legs. — Recurvirostra, Glareola^ 
Phatnicopterus. 

B. With short legs. — Diomedea, Alca^ Uria^ 
ColymbuSy Rhyncops^ Sternaj LaruSj Procellaria, 
MergvSy Anasy Aptenodytesy Pelecannsy Phaeion^ 
Plotus, 

9 orders^ 101 genera. 
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T.ACP;PEDE'S SYSTEM. 1799. 



Premiere Soiis-Classe. 

Le bo-s de la jambe gamis de plumes; point de 

doigts entigrement reunis par uue large uieuihrane. 

I Premiere Division, 

Doux doigls devBJit, et deux demure. 
Premiere Soua-dhisiotu 
Doigts gros el forts. 
Grimi'eurs- 
1 Oidre, bee clirochu, 
Ara, Ara; PeTToquct, Pxittacux. 
II Ordre, bee deiilele. 

Toucan, Rainphastos ; Couroucou, Trogon j 
Touraco, Touraco; M.a&opha,ge, Mmophaf/fi. 
Ill Ordre, bee echanci^. 

tBarbu, Bncco. 
IV Ordre, bee droit et comprim^. 
Jacamar, Galbula ; Pic, Picus. 
V Ordre, bee tres court, 
Torcol, Yunx, 
VI Ordre, bee arque. 
Coucou, Cuculus ; Anij Crotophaga. 
Seconde Division. 
Troia doigts devant, un doigt ou point de duigt 
derri^re. 

Premise Sous-division. 
Ongles forts et trfis chrochiis. 

OiSEAtrx DE Proie. 
VII Ordre, bee crochu. 
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A'autour, Vultur ; Griffon, OijpaSIm 



Aigle,] 

Ayitittt; Antour, Aslur ; Epervier, A'isMs,- Bu9« 
Buteo; Busard, Ci>CM« ; Milan, Jl/Z/wia ; Fauctfll 
Falco ; CLouette, Strix. 

Deuxiime Smts-divmon. 
Ouglcs crochuK, doigts exterieurs libres ou ii 
sculeiucnt le long de la premiere phalange. 
Passu REAux. 

VIII Ordre, bee dentelc. 
Phylotome, Phyiottmia. 

IX Ordrc, bee ^chancre. 

Piegrieche, £«B(M«; TjTaii,7^raffnK«; Gob< 
iiiouche, Mitscicapa; Moueberolle, Muscimra 
Merle, Tardus ; Fourmillier, Myrmecopjiaffaa 
Loriot, Oriolas ; Cotinga, Ampelit ; Taugai 
Tanagru. 

X Ordre, bee droit et conique. 
Cacique, Cacicas; Troupiale, Icterui; Ca3 

rouge, Xanthoritiii ; Etoumeau, .SV«r??ws ,■ Gro*- 
bec, Loiiia ; Bouvreuil, Pyrrhvla ; Mniiieaii, 
Fringilla : Bmant, Emieiiza. 

XI Ordic, bee droit et comprime. 

Gracule, Gracula; Corbeau, Coreiis ; Rollier, 
Caraciasi Paradis, Paradisea; Sittelle, Sittai 
Pic-bceiif, Bwphaga ; Picoide, Picoidpn. 

XII Ordre, bee droit et menu. 

Mesange, ParrM; Aloiictte, J/«M(/(7 ,■ Btclin, 
Si/lvia ; Motacille, Motacilla. 

XIII Ordre, bee tr^s court. 

Hirondclle, Hirundo ; Engoulvvfiit, C'lipri- 
nmlgvs. 

XIV Ordre, bee arqiie. 
Glaucope,(i/nwco/)M,- lliippe, I'juqui.; Cirim- 

pereau, Certhia ; Colibri, TVockHtisr. 

XV Ordre, bee renfle- 
Mouehe, OrUinrh^chvu. 
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ITroki^me Soits-divinioii. 
Daigts exterieiirs imis dans presque tnutc lei.ir 
igueiir. 
Platypodes. 
XVI Ordi-c, bcc denlele. 
Calao, Baceros ; Momot, Momota. 
XVII Ordre, bee droit et comprime, 
AXcyaa, Alcedo ; Ceyx., Ceyx. 
Will Ordre, bee droit et d6priin&. 

Todier, Todus. 
XIX Ordre, bee droit et menu. 
Manakin, Pipra. 

»XX Ordre, bee arquo. 
Gu^pier, Merops. 
Qiiafri^me Soas-dirmon. 
Doigts de devant rtiinis a !eur hanc par uiie 
jinbrajie, 
GALLINACfeES. 
XXI Ordj-e, bee renfl6. 

Pigeon, Columba ; Tetras, Tetrao ,- Perdrix, 
Perdix ; 1'\iiaxao\x,Tinamus ; Tridactylc, TVirfflc- 
tylus: Paon, Pavo ; Faisan, Phastanux ; Peiutade, 
Numidia ; Dindon, Meleagrix ; Hocco, Cra.r ,- 
P&nelo'pe, Penelope : Gouan, Goaan. 
Seconde Socs-classe. 
Lc bos de la jambe deiiac de plumes, iiu plii- 
sieurs doigts reunis par une large nieinbraue, 
FREMigRE Division. 
Trois doigts devant, un doigt on point ile dnigt 

^^ Premiere Sous-division, 

^H Doigts de devant reunis pax une menibraiie. 
^P OtSEAUX D'Eat. 

XXII Ordre, bee crochu. 

Flaramant, Phcenicopterus ; Albatrosse, Dio- 
medea ; F&]eca.iioide, Pe/ecauoidea i Petrel, Pro- 
^^elhria. 
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XXm Ordre, bet- dentclp. 

C anaxd, Aint» ; Ilarle, 3/p/-^wff,- Prion, J'r 

XXIV Ordre, bee droit ct comprim^. 
' Bec-en-ciseau, lUtyncopt ; Ploiigeoii, Uriiia- \ 

lor; Grehe, Co/ymbus ; Guillemot, (Vm ,- Alque, 
Alca : Pingouin, Pingouia ; Maiichot, Apteno- ] 
diftes. 

XXV Ordre, bee droit et menu. 
Sterne, Sterna, 

XX\'I Ordre, bee arqne. 

Avocette, Recitreirostra, 
XX\^I Ordre, bee reiifl^. 
Mauve, Lanis. 

Deitxi'^ne Sotrs-dirisioti. 
CJuatre doigts retuiis par mic large meinbrane. 

OiSEAEx D'F.Ar Latikemes. 
XX\'III Ordre, bee crochu. 

Frejjale, Fregata ; Connoraii, Carbo. 

XXIX Ordre, bee dentcl6, 

Fon, Hula ; Fhaetoii, Phneinn ; Aufiinga, I 
Ploius. 

XXX Ordre, hec droit et depriiiit'. 
P61icaii, Pelecanu.1. 

TroinUme Som-dinsioit. 
Dojyits ruimis a, leur base par ime membrane. 

OlSEACX UE RiVAGR. 

XXXI Ordre, bee eroehu. 

Messa.ger, Serpentarius ; Kaniichi, Ptil/ime-M 
dm I Glar^ole, Gtareola. 

XXXII Ordre, bee droit et coDique. 
A^axm, Psophia ! Vaginal, Vaffitnilifi. 

XXXIII Ordre, bee droit et comprime. 
Grue, Orus ; Cicogne, Ciconta ,- Heron^J 

Ardea ; Bec-ouvert, Hianx ,- Kale, Rallies ,- Om-f 
brette, Scopus; Hi^trier, Haiinatapus. 
XXXTV Ordre, bee droit et deprime. 
Savacou, Caticroma; Spatule, Plufalea. 
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XXXV Ordre, bee droit et menu. 
Beeasse, Scolopax. 

XXXVI Ordre, bee axque. 

Jobirviy Mycteria : Ihisy Ibis; Courlis, T^aw- 
falus ; Echasse, Macrotarsus. 

XXXVII Ordre, bee renfle. 
Hydrogalline, Hydrogallina ; Foulque, Fu- 

lica ; Jacana, Jacana ; Vanneau, Parra ; Phala- 
Topey Phalaropus ; FlixvieTy Charadrius ; Outarde, 
Otis. 

Seconde Division. 

Deux, trois, ou quatre doigts tres forts. 

Premiere Sous-division. 

Doigts non rcunis a leur base par ime membrane. 

OlSEAUX COUREURS. 

XXXVIII Ordre, bee droit et deprime. 
Autruche, Struthio ; Touyou, Touyou. 

XXXIX Ordre, bee arque. 
Casoar, Rhea ; Dronte, Didus, 

39 ordersy 130 genera. 
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DUMERIL'S SYSTEM. l«(i(f. 



I Ordre, Bai'aces. 

T Fain. Nudicollea ou PliIci tit-res, — Sarcoramph^ 1 

Sarcorampkus ; Vautour, Vullitr. \ 

II Fam. Plumicolles ou Cruphodtres. — GriSba, i 
GypaStus ; Messagor, Gi/pofferan us ; Aigle, ^^ui-. I 
la; Buse, Buteo ; Autour, Astitr; Faucon, Falco. J 

III Fam. Nocturnes ou Nyctferins. — Sunue, , 
Surnia; Due, Bubo; Cliouette, Strix. 

II Ordre, Passereaux. 

I Fam. Crenirostres ou Glyphoramphes.— Tan- . 
^ax&, Tanagra : Piegrieche, Lanius ; Gobemou- 1 
cbe, Muscieapa ; Cotiitga^ Ampetis; Merle, Tur- 
dus, 

II Fam. Dentirostres ou Odontoramphes, — 
Calao, Buceros ; Momot, Momota ; Phytotome, 
P/if/totama. 

III Fam. P16QiTostrea ou lleriioramphes.— Mai- 
uate, Gracula; Paradisier, Paradisea; Rollicr, 
Cor,aciait; Corbeau, Corvus; Pie, Pica. 

IV Fam. Coniroslres ou Conoraraphes, — Pic- 
b(Buf, Buphaga; Glaucope, Glaucopis; Troupiale, 
Icterus I C&tiique, Cacicus ; Etoumeau, S^wrnws; 
Bec-croia6, Crudrmtra ; Loxie, Loxia ; Coliou, 
CoUuk; Moineau, /Wwjj'Wfl ; Hryxani, Emberha. 

V Fam. Subulirostres ou Raphioramplies. — 
Manakin, Pipra; MSsange, Parus; Alouelte, 
Alauda; Bccfin, fiylria. 

VI Fam. Planirostrcs ou Omaloramphes. — Mar- 
tinet, Cypseliis ; HirondeUe, Hirimdo ; Engoule- 
vent, Caprimulijus. IVacif&rafor, iitihi.] 
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I\1I Fam. Tenuirostres ou Leptoramphes, — 
Alcyon, Akedo; Todier, Todiit; Sittelle, Sitla; 
Orthorinque, Orthorhijnchwi \ Guepier, Meropn; 
Colibri, TrocJnlus ; Griinpereau, Certhia ; Iliippe, 
Upupa, 

»1I1 Ordrc, Gkimpecrs. 
I Fam, CuneirostreB ou Sphenoramphes. — Pic, 
Picas; Torcol, Vunx; Jacamar, Galbula; Am, 
Crotophaga; Coucou, Cucnlus. 

II Fam. IJ6Tirostres ou C^noramphes.— Toucaii, 

Ramphagios ; Musophage, Musopliaga ; Courou- 

cou, Trogon ; Touraco, Towraco ; Barbu, Bucco ; 

^- Ara.,Ara; Caaloes, C'acatua ; I'enoqxiet, Pgitfti- 

^M IV Ordre, Gallinacks. 

w^ I Fam. P6rist^es ou Colombins. — ^Pigeoii, Co- 
la mba. 

II Fam. Alectrides ou Domeatictues. — Oularde, 
Olis ; Paon, faro; Tetras, Telrao; Faisaii, /•/(«- 
sianus; VeiDta.dc, Numidia ; Hocco, C'r«x; Guan, 
Penelope ; Dindon, Melcagris. 

III Fam. Brachyptgres ou Brevipennes. — Am- 
truche, Struthio ; Touyou, Toityou ; Casoar, Rltea ; 
Dronte, Didwi. 

V Ordre, Echassiers. 

I Fam. Pressirostres ou Ramphostenca. — Jaca- 
■aa.,Jacana; Kale, i^Uux; Uuitricr, HiBmatopun ; 
Gallinule, GalUnala; Foulque, J'u/tca, 

II Fam. Cultrirostres ou Raraphocopes. — Bec- 
ouvert, ifia«» ; Htron, j4rrf*o ; Cicogne, CVcow/n; 
Grue, Griis; Jabiru, Mgcterta ; Tantale, Tantalus. 

III Fam. Latirostrea ou Ramphoplatcs.— Phe- 
iiicoptere, Phaiticoplerus ; Spatule, Platalea ; Sa- 
vacou, Cancroma. 

IV Fam. Tenuirostres ou Rampholites. — Avo- 
cette, Avoceita; Courlis, Namenius ; Becasse, 
Scolopax i Vanneau, Parra ; Pluvier, Ckaradrius. 
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VI Ordre, Palmipedes. 

I Fam. Serrirostres ouPrionoramphes. — Caiiard, 
Anas ; Harle, Mergus ; Flammant, Ibis. 

II Fam. Pinnipedes ou Podopteres. — Pelican, 
Pelecanus ; Cormoran, Cormoraniis ; FregJite, 
Fregata ; Fou, Sula ; Phaeton, PJtaeton. 

III Fam. Longipennes ou Microp teres. — Rhin- 
cope, Rfiryncops ; Sterne, Sterna ; Petrel, Procel- 
laria ; Albatros, Diomedea ; Mauve, Larus. 

IV Fam. Brevipennes ou Uropodes. — Grebe, 
Podiceps; Guillemot, Uria ; Alque, Alca ; Pin- 
gouin, Pingauin ; Manchot, Apfenodytes. 

6 orders, 2^ families, 111 genera. 
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. MEYER'S SYSTEM. IBIO. 



1 
■ 



I Order, Rapaces. 

I Earn. Scleropterte. Diurnal birds of prej-. 

II Fain. Malacopterw. Nocluraal birds ol prey. 

II Order, CuRACLS. 
lAiniiix, Corpus, Xuci/raffa, Coraciax, Orioliin, 

Upupa, Cufulus. 

Ill Order, Picci. 

I Fani. With rigid quills. — Picas, Cerlhia. 

II Fam. With soft quills.— rK«.r,5i«n, rtc/io- 
droma. 

IV Order, Alcyones, 
Merojis, Alcedo. 

V Order, Oscines. 

I Fam. PasHerini. — Loann, FrlngiUa, Plet-tro- 
phanes. Ember iza. 

II Fam. Turdo'iden. — Tnrdus, Boinhycirorii, 
Cinclus, Slurnui, Pastor. 

III Fam, Suhalatee. — Muscicapa, Motacilla, 
Syleia, Troglodylen, Saxicolu, A tee nl or, Anihus, 
Alnada, Paras, Regular. 

VI Order, Chelidones, 
Jliraiido, Ct/p.iefus, Cnprimnlffiis. 

VII Oi'der, Columb-is. 
Co/auilifi. 

VIII Order, Gallinii. 
Contains the Emopeaii GalHnidte. 

IX Order, Cubsores. 
(Etlk'neiiiiiK, Ciirsuriufi. 
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X Order, Grall-f.. 
Moruiella, &c. 

XI Order, Natatores. 

I Fam. Conirostres, — Fulica^ Podicops^ Alca^ 
Mormon, Uria, Sterna^ lAirus, Ijestris. 

II Fam. TximelloHO'dentatL — Anas, Anser, Mer- 

(fUS. 

III Fain. Steganopodes, — Pel^caints, Carho, 
Sula. 

11 orders, 10 families. 
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ILLIGER'S SYSTEM. 1811. 



I Order, Scansobes. 

I Fam. Psittadni. — Psittacus, Pezoporiix. 

II Fam. Serrati. — Ramphastos, Pteroghnxtm, 
Pogotnas, Corythaix, Trogon, Musophaga. 

III Fam, AmphiboU. — Crotophaga, Scylropx, 
Bucco, Tamatia, Cuculux, Centropus. 

IV Fam. Sagitiilingueg.—Yunx, Picas. 

»\ Fam. SyndactylL—GaJbula. 
II Order, Ambulatores. 
VI Fam. AnguUrostres. — Alcedo, Merops. 
VII Fam. SunpemL — Trochilug. 

VIII Fam. Tcnuirostrex. — Nectarinia, Ticku- 
droma, Upitpa. 

IX Fam. Pigarrhigi. — Certhia,Dendrocolaptes. 

tX Fam. Gregarii. — Xenopa, Sitta, Baphaga, 
Oriolus, Cassicus, Sivmus. 
XI Fam. Canori. — Tardus, C'inclus, Accentor, 
Motacilla, Saxicola, Sylvia, Muscicapa, Tyran- 
nus, Muscipeta, Myothera, Lanius, Sparaciea, 
Todus, Pipra. 

XII Fam. Passerini. — Parus, Alaitda, Aiilhus, 
Emheriza, Tanagra, Fringilla, Loxia, Coliug, 
Glaucopin, Phytotoma. 

XIII Fam. Dentirostres. — Pinonites, Biiceros. 

1XIV Fam. Coraces. — Corvux, Coraciaa, Para- 
difea, Cephalopterm, Gracula. 
XV Fam. Sericati, — Ampelix, Procnins. 
XVI Fam. Hiantes. — Hintndo, Cypseluit, Ca- 
prim It Ig IIS. 
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Ill Order, RAfTAToBE*. 
XVII Fam. t\ocltirni.—Strix. 
XVIil Fam. Accipitrim. — Falco, Gyi>ogeranm 
Gmxtetus, 

XIX Fam. f'ultvrini. — f'ullyr, Cathartea. 

IV Order, Rasqbes. 

XX Fam. Gallinacei. — yiimitiia, MeleagritA 
Penelope, Cra.r, Opisthocomus, Pare, PhasiaHuai^ 
Gallun, Menura, Telrao, Perdix. 

XXI Fain. EpoUicati.—Oriygiti, Syrrkaptes. 

XXII Fiun. Columbini.—Coliimba. 

XXIII Fam. Crifpturi.—Crypturm. 

XXIV Fam. Inepti.—Didiix. 

V Order, Ccrsokes. 

XXV Fam Proceri.—Ca^iinriiii, Slmthio, 
Rhea. 

XX\'I Fam. Campexirex. — OHk. 

XXVII Fam. JJtfoitites. — Charadrim, Cali-i 
drix, Hiinantopm, Mremalopiiii, Tai-/iydroiiiuSfi 
Biirhinut, 

VI Order, Grallatobes. 

XXVni Fam. rafft-nati.—Oiionh. 

XXIX Fam. Alectoridex. — Olareoltf, (.'ereo2>si»^ 
Dicolophits, PaUimedeii, C'haiinn, Paophia. 

XXX Fam. Hvrodif.~Grm, Ciconia, Ardea^ 
Eiirffpyga, Scopus, Caticroina, Ana»tomus, 

X'XXI Fam. FalcalL—rantalm, Ihin. 

XXXII Fam. lAmicolte. — NiimenitfJi, Scold 
pax, Eurenetes, Actitis, Tringa, Totanux, Limw 
Slrepsilan. 

XXXIII Fam. Afacrodactyli.—Parra, Rallu*^ 
Crex. 

XXS I V Fam . I^bipedes.—Fu/ica , Podna,! 
Phalaropus. 

XXXV Fam. Hygrobntm, — Corriru, Rpniiii'% 
rosfra, Platalea, Pheenicopterus. 
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VII Order, Natatores. 

XXXVI Fam. Longipennes. — Rhyncops, Sterna^ 
Lanis, Lestris. 

XXXVII Fam. Tubinares. — Procellariaj Ha- 
ladromay Pachyptila, Diomedea. 

XXXVIII Fam. Lamelloso-dentati. — Anas^ An- 
sevj Mergus. 

XXXIX Fam. Steganopodes. — PelecanuSy Ha- 
lieus, Dysporusy Phaeton^ Plotus, 

XL Jam. Pygopodes. — ColymbuSy EudyteSy 
UriUy Mormofiy Alca, 

XLI Fam. Impennes. — Aptenodytes, 
7 orders, 41 families, 155 genera. 
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I Ordre, Rapaces. — Vautoiir, Vultin-; Calh; 
C'athartes; Gypa&te, Gi/pafflus ; Messager, Gj 
geranun; Faucon, i^n^-o ; Chouette, A7r/.r. 

II Ordre, Omnivores. — Sasa, Opisthocomuti 
Calao, Bnceron; Motmot, PrioniteK ; Corb( 
Conms ; CasSe-noix, Niici/nti/n ; I'yrrhocoi 
Pt/irhocorax ; Cassican, Barita; Glaucope,6to! 
copis; Mainate, GrofM/a,- Vit\ae-hni\>S, Bupha 
Jaseur, Bombyclvora ; Piroll, Pi Honor fiynck 
Rollier, Comci'ras; Rqlle,CW(rm; Loriot, Orio/M*j 
Troupiale, IcleruR; Etoumeau, iS/«r«««; Me 
Pastor ! OiBcau de Parodis, Paradisea ; Stoi 
Lamprotoriiis. 

Ill Ordre, Insectivores,— Merle, Ttirdtt4 
Cincle, Cwchtx ; Lyre, Menura; Breve, Pit\ 
Foumulier, Myothera ; Batara, T]iamnopMi 
Vanga, Vanya ; Piegricche, Lanins ; B6ca 
Psaris; Bec-de-fer, Sparactes: Langrayen, Oi 
tents; Cunon, Critiiffer ; Dzongo, Edolius ; Ecl 
nilleiir, Ceblephyris ; Coracine, Coracina; 
linga^ Ampells; Averano, Catmarhinchox ; I^oi 
Proctiias ,- Rupicole, Bitpicola -, Taninanali, Pi 
habira; ManaMn, PZ/H-fl ,■ Pardalote, PardalotHii, 
Todier, Todus s Plalyrhinque, PlatyrhinchoH ; 
Mouclierolle, Muscipeta; Gobe-mouche, Mu«ci- 
capa ; M^rioii, Alalurus; Becfin, Syli 
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quet, Saa^cola ; Accenteur, Accentor ; IJcrgerou- 
nette, Motacilla; Pipit, Anihun, 

IV Ordre, G-ranivores. — Alouette, Alauda ; 
Mesange, Parus -, Bruant, Emheriza ; Tangara, 
Tanagra ; Tissertn, Ploceua ; Bec-crois6, io:rt'«,- 
Fsitta&in, Psiltirostra ; Boiivreiiil, Pyrrfiula ; 
Grosbec, Fringilla ; PhytoUinie, Phytotmnn ; Cu- 
liou, Cotiun. 

V Ordre, ZynoDACTVLi. — Fam. 1.— Touraco, 
Mitsophaga ; Indie ateur, Indlcatar ; Coucou, 
Ciiculux ; Coua, Coccyxus ; Coucal, Cenfropu*: 
Malcoha, Pktenicopham : Courol, Leptommut ,- 
Scythrops, Scythrops : Aracari, Pteroglosstis ; 
Toucan, Ramphasfos; Ani, Crotophaga ; Cou- 
ToacaayTrogon ; Tamatia, C«/»7o; Barbu, Bitccu; 
Barbican, Pogonim; Perroquet, PxittticiiK. Fam. 
9. — ^Pic, Picus ; Jacamar, Galbiila ; Torcol, 
Yuns: 

W Ordre, Amhodactyli. — Oxyrinqwe, Wi-yrw/i - 
cus ; Torchepot, Sitfa; Ongmeullj, Orthont/.i- i 
Pic\.\c\ii(i, Deitdrocolaptex ; Hittine, Xenop« ; Griin- 
j^Bxt, A luibates ; Opiue, Ope/tor/ipicko»; Grmipe- 
reau, Certhia; Gnit-guit, Cu-^-eia ; Colibri, TVd- 
ckilus ; Soiiiinanga, Nectariiiia ; Echelet, Cli- 
macterin ; Tichodrome, Tichodroma -, Iluppe, 
(/pupa; Proinerops, Epimachus ; HferolaiiX', 
Ih-epanis ; Philedon, Melipliagu. 

VII Ordre, Alciovf.s. — Guepier, Mcnyvs ,- Mttr- 
lin-pefhecr. Akedv ; Martin -chasseur, JJiirfh. 

VllI OiOie, Chelidones.— Hirondelle, Hirii,,- 
dn ; Martinet, Cyfutelits ; Engoiduvent, Ca/iri- 
mulgus. 

IX. Ordre, Columb.e, — Pigeon, Coliniiha. 

X Ordre, Gali.in-« — Pa<jn, Paro ; Coi|, Gul- 
lux ; Ftusan, P/tasiaiius ; Lophopliore, Lo/i/io- 
pliomit; RperonnieT, Potgpleclron I Dindon, J/e- 
U'ttgrh ! Argus, Argus ; Piiitade, Numidin ; 
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Pauxi, PitiLvi; Hocco, Cra.r ; Feaelope, Pent 
lupe ; Tiitras, Tclrao ,- Ganga, I'lerocles ; lEeUJ 
roclite, Syrrhaptef : I'erdrix, Perdix ,- Cryplonj 
Cryptonyx ; Tinamou, Tinamus ; 'Tanas., Hen 
podius. 

XI Ordrc, Alectokides. — Againi, Psophia^ 
Caziama, Dicholophux ; G\ajGo\e, Glareola ; 
inichi, Palamedea ; Chavaria, Chauna. 

XII Ordre, Cursores.— Aulruche, fitrulhio^ 
Ilhea, Rhea ; Casoar, Cctsunriits ,- Oularde, Otis 
Coiirtvite, CursoriuK. 

XIII Ordre, Gballatores. — ^Fam. 1.- 
Heme, (Edictiemm : Sauderling, Calidris ; Faleilfl 
neMe, Falcinellifs ; Kchasso, Ht'manlopus : HidH 
erier, Hoematopu.i ; Plnvier, Charadriug. Ftu 

2. — Vanneau, Vaiiellu»: Toumepierre, Strepsila 
Grue, Grusi Courlaii, Aramiis; Heron, Ardt 
Cicogne, Ctconia ; TiecoaveTt, Anasiomtm; 
hrelte, Scopus ; Flammant, Pkaenicopterns ; 
cette, Reciirtiirostra ; Savacoii, Canavma; 
tule, Platalea; Tantale, Tantalus; Ibis, lifui^ 
CourHs, Nvmenius; Becasseau, Tringa ; Chavm^ 
\\e:T,Totanua : Bo-t^, IJmosa ; Beca.see, Scolopaafl 
RhrjTichu^e, Rhrynchixa; Curale, Eurypygon 
Ride, RaUim ; Poule d'eau, GalliHida ,■ Jacai 
Parra ; Talcpc, Porphyria. 

XIV Ordre, Pi n'Nati pedes.— Foulque, Fiilici 
Grebeibulqiie, Podoa ,■ Phalarope, JP/ia/arq/^MsS 
Grebe, Podicepit. 

XV Ordre, Palmipedes.— C6reopse, CereopsisS 
Bec-cn-fourreaii, Cliiomx ; Bec-en— ciseau, Rhy^k 
chops: Hirondelledemer, 57p»-ffa; Mauve, £aftM J 
Stercoraire, Lentrix ; Pt'trel, Procellaria : Prioi 
Pachyplila; P616canoide, Haladromn; Albatrotl 
Dimnedea ! Canard, Anas; \i3x\s, Mergvs ; 
lican, Pelecaniis ; Cormoran, Carho; Fregakj 
Tachypetex; Fou, Sula ; Anhiiiga, Plohts; PaiD 
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en-queue, Phaeton; Guillemot, Uria; Staxique, 
Phaleris; Macaxeux, Mormon; Pingouin, i4^a ; 
Sphenisque, Splieniscus ; Manchot, Aptenodytes, 

XVI Ordre, Inebtes. Apteryx, Apteryx; 

Dronte, Didus. 

16 orders y 202 genera. 
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I Ordre, Oiseaux de Pkoie. 

DiUBNES, Les Vautours, — Vautour, FwftwrJ 
Sarcoramphe, Sarcoramphus ; Percnoptfire, Nee 
phron; Griffon, Gypaetos. 

LesFaucons. — 'Fxacaa, Falco ; Gerfaut, Hiero- 
falco; Aigle, Aqvilti; Aiglepecheur, Halimtus; 
Oiftaye, Pyyargus; Balbusara, PawrfwB; Harpie, 
Harpyia; Aigle-autour, Morphnus: Cymmaf 
Cymindig; Autour, Aitvr ; Epen-ier, Nittut 
Ian, Milims; Bondr^e, Pertiis; Buse, Buteo^ 
Busard, Circus ,- Messager, Serpentm 

Nocturnes. Les Strix. — Hibon, Otuas Choaj 
ette, Ulula : Effi-aye, Strix ; Chat-huant, i „ 
niton; Due, Bubo; Cheveche, Aot/wa; Choii<4 

ette- ^-aigrettes, ? Scops, Sc&ps. 

II Ordie, Passereaox. 

Dentirostres. Les Piegri^ches. — Piegrific 
Laniu!!: Ocypt&re, Ot^ientg; Cassicau, Santeil 
B^caide, Psaris ; Choucaris, Grauccdus; Bethyle, I 
Beihylm. I 

Les Tangaras. — BouiTcuil, ? Grosbec, J 

? TaBgarajTWnffi/rrt ; Tangara-loriot, ? I 

Tan gora- cardinal, ? Tangara-ramphoc^les, I 



Les Gobe-moucbes. — Tj-ran, Tyranmm ; Mou- 

cheroUe, Muscipeta ; Gobe-moucbe, Musclcapa s 1 

I Gymocfiphale, Gymnocephalus ; C^phaJoptere, 

' Cephalopterus ; Cotinga, Ampelis; Echenilleur, j 

Ceblepyris ,- Jaseur, Bomhycivora ; Procnias, i 
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Procnias ; Gymnodere, Gymnoderm ; Drongo, 
EdoUiis. 

Les Merles. — Merle, Merula; Grive, Turdus; 
Chocard, PyrrHocorax ; Loriot, Oriolusi Four- 
milier, Myothera ; Cincle, Cinclas ; Kiiledoii, 
Philedon ; Martin, Grracula ; Ljtc, Mwniira. 

Les Manakins. — Coq de roche, Rupicola; Ma- 
nakin, Pipra. 

LesBecfins. — Iraquet, Saxicola ; Rubiettc, 5*^/- 
via; Fauvette, Cwrr«c«; Accentor,^cce«/or; Roi- 
telet, Regulus; Troglodyte, Troglodytes; Hoche- 
queue, MotaciUa; Bergeronnettc, Budyies; Far- 
louse, Anthus. 

FissiROSTRES. Les Hirondelles. Martinet, 

Aptis ; Hirondelle, Hirundo, 

Les Engoulevents. — Podarge, Podarffun; En- 
goulevent, Caprimulgus. [ Vociferator, N.Wood.] 

CoNiHOSTHEB. Les Alouettes. — Alouette, Alau- 
da; Calandre, Ctilandra; Sirli, ? 

Les Mesanges. — Mesange, Paras; Moustache, 
Calamophilus; Remiz, Icterus. 

Les Bniants. 

Lea Moineaux. — Tisserin, Ploceus ; Moineau, 
Pijrgita: Pinion, Frivgilla ; Linotte et Chard- 
onneret, Cardael is ; Vewvt, Fidita ; GrosbeCjCw- 
cothraustes. 

Les Pityles. — Pitylus, PUylus. 

Les Bouvreuils. — Bouvreuil, Pyrrkula. 

Les Bec-crois^s. — Bec-crois6, Loxia. 

Les Durbccs. — Durbec, Corythus. 

Les Colious. — Coliou, Coitus. 

Les Gl an copes.— Glauc ope, Glaucopis. 

Les pique-btEufs.— Pic-boeuf, Buphaga, 

LesCassiques. — Cassique, CasM«(g; Troupiale, 
Icterus; Carouge, Xanthomus; Pitpit, Oacnin. 

Les Etoumeaux. — EtoTxmeau, Stunnts. 

Les Sittelles.— Sittelle, Sitta. 

Les Corbeaux. — Corbeau, Corvus ,- Pie, Picn ,- 
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Geai, Garrulus ; Casse-nobc, Caiyocatacteg ; ' 
inia, Temia. 

LesRoUiers. — Rollier, Cwracirt*,- RoUe, Co/rf riil 
Maiaate, Eultibeg, 

Lea Paradisiers. — Paradisier, ParadUea. 

TfcNOiROSTRES. Leg Huppes. — Crave, Fre^ 
lug; Huppe, Upupa ; Proniorops, Promeroptm 
Epim aches, Epimachirx. 

Lea Crimpereaux. — Grimpereau, Certhia ,- 
cucule, Dendrocolapiea ; Eclielet, Ttchoi 
Sacrier, Xectarinia ; Dicee, HictFiim; Huorotair 
Drepanis; Soutmanga, Chinifris. 

Lea Colibris. — CoUbri, Trochiluji ; Oiseaij 
mouche, Orlkorhijnchus. 

Syndactyles. Les Guepiers, — Gu^ier, Mek 
ropt, 

Les MottnotB. — 5Iotniot, Prioniles. 

Les Marlin-p^jcheurs. — Maitinpecheur, AlcedoM 

Les Ceyx. — Ceyx, Ceyx. 

Les Todiers. — Todier, Todii.i. 

Les Calaos.— Calao, Buceron. 

Ill Ordre, Gbimpeurs. 

LesJacamara. — ^Jacamar, Galbuln; Jacameropa 
Jacamerofix. 

Les Pics.^ — Pic, Picus. 

Les Picofdea.— Pico'ide, Pico'idat. 

Les Torcols. — Torcol, Yunx. 

Lea Coucous. — Coucou, Cuculus; Coua, Co6 
cyzug; Couca], Centropus; Courol, Leptotonrna-a 

Iiidicateur, Indicator; Barbacou, ? Mai 

coha, Phienicophatis. 

Lea Scythrops,- — ScyUirops, Sci/l/irops. 

LcaBarbus. — Barbican, Pogmiias; Barbn, Biic--m 
CO; Taraatia, Ctipi/o. 

Lob Couroucous.^Couroucou, Trogon. 

Lea Ania. — Ani, Crotophaga. 

Les Toucans. — Tnucan, Ramphaxtos. 
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Lcs Perroqiiets, — ^Ara, Ara ; Perruclie, f 

Cacatoes, C«fn/HU; Perroqaet, Psiftacu.f ; Perro- 
quet a troiupe, ? Pezopore, Pez»poriis. 

Les Touracos. — Touraco, CorylhaLv. 

Les Musopbages. — Musophage, Musophaga. 
IV Ordre, GiLLiNAcfia. 

Les PaoDS. — Paon, Pavo. 

Les Dindons. — Dindon, Moleagris. 

Les Alec tors. — Hocco, Crff^; Pauxi, Oarax ; 
Guan, Penelope; Farraquas, Ortalida. 

Los Hoazms. — Hoazin, Opi»thoconmn. 

Les Faisans. — Coq,Gailuit; Faisait, Phantinuii; 

Houppii'^re, ? Lopliophore, Lopkophortix ; 

Cryptonyx, Cnjptony.r. 

Les Peiiitades. — Peintade, Numidia. 

Les T<Jtras. — Coq de bruyere, Lag<q)us; Vet- 
drix, Perdix ; Francolin, J^ancoHnus ; Caillf, 
Coiumix 1 Colin, Ortyx; Tridactyle, Heniipo- 
dim; Tamix, Ortifgis ; Syrrhaptes, SijTTliapt<-K ; 
Tinamou, Tinamux. 

»Les Pigeons, — Colombi-galline, Goitra ; Co- 
nbe, Colitmba ,- Colombar, Viitago. 
V Ordre, Echassiebs. 
BREvirBSNEs, Les Autmches. — Aulmchc, 
rulhio. 
Les Casoars.— Casoar, Casuariun. 
Pressirostres.— LesOutardes.— OuUrdc,f'//«. 
Les Pluviers. — CEdicneme, (Edicneinus : Plii- 
vier, Charadrius. 

Les Vanneaux. — Vanneau-pluvier, Squatiirohi ,- 

■Vauneau, Vaneltaa. 
. Les Hiiitriers.— Hiulrier, Hamaiopus. 
\ Les Coure-vites.^ — ^Coure-vite, Cursarius. 
Les Cariamas. — Cariama. — Microdactylus. 
CuLTRiROSTREs. Les GruBS. — Agaiui, Psophin : 
yimaitUque, Anthropoides ; Gnie, f?rM«,- Coiirlan, 
Botaurus ; Cauxale, Eurypyi/a. 
^^^ Les Savacous, — SsYacou, Camroma. 
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Les Herons. — Heron, Anlea. 

IjCS Cicognes, — Cicogne, Ciconia. 

[<es Jabirus,— Jabim, Mycteria. 

Les Ombrettes.-— Ombrette, Scoput, 

LeaBec-ouverls, — Bee -ouvert, //miim. J 

Les Tanlales.~Tanta]p, Tantalui. 

Les Spatules. — Spatule, Platalea. 

LoNGiKOSTBEs. Les Ibis. — Ibis, IhU. 

Les Courlig. — Conrlis, Numemus; Courliet 
Phitopug; Faleinelle, Falciiiellus. 

Les Becasses. — Beca-sse, Scolopax ; Khyncb£< 
Jtityncfi<Ba ,- Barge, Limom ; Maubeclie, Calidri 
Alouelle de mer, Pelidiia ; Cotnbaltant, Machete^ 
Sanderling, Arenaria : Phalarope, Pfir^aropia\ 
Toiimepierre, Strepsilas ; Cheralier, Totaniti,^ 
Lobipede, Lobi^ics; Echasse, Himantopus. 

Les Avocettes. — Avocette, Recurvirostra. 

Macro DACTY LES. —Les Jacanas. — Jacana, Pnr 
ra, 

LeR Kamichis. — Kainiclii, Palamedea. 

Les Rales.— Rale, Rallm. 

Les Foulques.— Poule d'eau, Gallhtiiiu ; Taleve^ 
Porpkyrio ; Foulque, Fnlka. 

Les Giaroles. — Giarole, Glareola. 

Les Flammants. — Flammant, Phienicopterus. 
VI Ordre, Palmipedes. 

PLONGEr'RS. Les Plongetms.— Grebe, Podicepv^ 
PlODgeon, Cobjmbus ; Guillemot, Vrui : Cephui 
Cephwt. 

Les Pingouins. — Macareaux, Fratercula : ] 
gnuin, Alca. 

IjCH Manchots. — Manchot, Aplenodytes; Gor^ 
fou, Catarrhactes ; Sph6nisque, Spheniscus. 

LoNQiPENNEs. Les Petrels. — Petrel, Procella- 
riit; Puffin, Puffin us ; Peltcano'ide, Haladroma fi 
Prion, Pachifptila. 

Les Albatrosses. — Albatros, D'utmed^ii. 
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Les Goelands. — Goeland, Larus; Stercoraire, 
Lestris, 

Les Hirondelles de mer. — Sterne, Sterna; Noddi, 
AnoUs, 

Les bec-en-ciseaux. — ^Bec-en-ciseau, Rhyncops. 

Totipalmes. Les Pelicans. — ^Pelican, Peleca- 
nus ; Cormoran, Car Jo; Fregate, Fregata ; Fou, 
Sula, 

Les Anhinga. — Anhinga, Plotus, 

Les Paille-en-queue. — ^Paille-en-queue, Phaeton. 

Lamellirostres. Les Canards. — Cygne, Cy/y- 
71US ; Oie, Anser; Bemache, Bemicla ; Canard, 
Anas; Macreusc, Oidemia ; Garret, Clangnla; 
Eider, Somateria; Millouin, Fuligula; Souchet, 
Spathulea ; Tadome, Tadorna ; Sarcelle, Quer- 
quedula. 

Les Harles. — Harle, Mergus. 

6 ordersy 16 families, 26S genera* 
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BLAINVILLE'S 



Type I, Osteozaires. 
''Prehenseurs 



Ravisseurs. 



o 
a 

> 

I. 

a 

CO 



a 
o 



'"Mediocres 
doigts. 



Anomaux-< 



Variables 



V 



^ Libres ou presque libres 



^.Normaux 



03 

S 



Un pen reunis par C Longue .... 
une Membrane. < 

Les ailes f Courtes.... 

Inutiles au vol 



Fort longs en general 
Les ailes ] 

I Utiles. 



v< 



Courts ; les doigts palmes 
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SYSTEM. l»lo. 

Soua-type II, Ovipares. Classc II, Oiseaux. 

Prehennores Psittacus. 

Rapliiforen 



Scamorex 



t Nocturnes Stria.: 



Sallatorea... 



.1 



■" 1 Zygodaclyles Cacuius, Picus. 

V,Syndactj'les Alcedo. 

,-r. ( Subulirostres. Trochiluii. 

\ *^"^ t Cultrirostres. Connti,. 

iliOngirostres, Turdux. 
Temiirostres. Motacilla. 
Crfinirostres. Lanius. 
Conirostres. FrinffUln. 

'Sponxores Columba. 

Gradat • -J Longicaudes Phasianus. 

' \ Brevicaudes Perdix. 

Cursores Strutkio, 

/"Gallinogralles J'nophia, Otis. 

\ C Microrhynques, Tringa. 

C^^;/„,^^^g J Tachjdiomcs ....} Macrorhynques. ^o^opcr. 
' J {_ HtfWrorhjnques. PhttHicvplcrai. 

I I Ciconiens Ciconia. 

^^B V Macro dactyles .Ratliut, 

^^B /"Macropteres Larttn. 

^^^ \ Syphonorhiniens.... Proce/tan'a. 

■^ Cryptorhiniens Pelecanus. 

j C Ail6s. Anm. 

\.Colymbiens -J Subail4s. Mergus. 

(. InaiUs. Aptenodytei 
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I Ordre, Accipitres, 
I Tribu, Diunies. 
i Fam. Vaiilourins. — Vaulour, Zopilote, Gallf 
naze, Iribin, Rancaca, Caracara. 

II Fan). Gypa&les. — Ph^ne. 

III Fam. Accipitrins.- — Aigle, Pygargiie, BiJ 
busard, Circa^le, fiusard, Busc, Milan, Elanui 
Ictinie, Faucon, Physutc, Harpie, SpizaSte, A9; 
turine, Epenier. 

li Tribe, Nocturnes. 

IV Fam. ffi'^o//i?;fS.-^CIiouette. 

II Ordre, Svlvains. 

I Tribu, Zygodactyles. 

I Fam. Psittitci/in. — -Perroquet, Ara, KabatoggJ 

II Fam. Macrogl oases. — Pic, Torcol. 

III Fam. Auriolex. — Jacamar, 

IV Fam. Pt6roylosses. — Toucan. 

V Fam. Barbm. — Couroucou, Baibican, Batw 
buH, Cabezon, Mouase, Malkofaa. 

VI Fam. Imherbex. — Tacco, Scylhrops, VoiiJ 
roudriou, Coulicou, Coucou, Indicateur, ToulouJ 

Vn Fam. Fnigirores. — Miisopbage, Tonraco. ! 

II Tribu, Auisodactyles. 
VIII Fam, (^rnniroren. — Phytotome, Colioiij 

Bec-crois6, Durbec, Bouvreuil, Grosbec, FringiUi^ 
Sizerin, Passerine, Bruaut. 
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IX Fam. (Eyithalen, — Mcsange, Mogisline, 'Y\- 
I ranneau, Pardalotte, Maiiatin. 

X Fam. Piricallen. — Phibalure, Vireim, Ne- 
mosic, Tangara, Habia, ArreinoD, Touil, Jacajw, 
Pyianga, Tachjplione. 

XI Fam. Thwrands. — Loriot, Maliinbe, Iclt'iie, 
Carouge, Baltimore, Troiipiale, Cassiqiie. 

XII Fam. Leimoniles. — Stournelle, Etourueaii, 
Pic-boeuf. 

XIII Fam. Caroncul^s. — Glaacojie, Dilophc, 
Cr^adion, Mainate. 

XIV Fam. Manucoduttes. — Sifllel, Lophorine, 
Manacode, Samalie- 

XV Fam. Coraces. — Corbeaii, Pie, Geai, Casse- 
noix, Coracias, Choquard, Tcmia, Astrapie, Quia- 
cale, Cassican, Rollier. 

XVI Fam. Baccivorex. — RoUe, Coracine, Piau- 
hau, Jaseur, Colinga, Tersine. 

XVII Fam. C/iftidonx.—linondeile, Martinet, 
E II goul event, Ibijaii. 

XVIII Fam. .liyo/A^m.— I'latyiliynque/rodier, 
Conopophage, Gallite, Echcnilleiir, Moucherolle, 
TyraD, B6carde. 

XIX Fam. Collurionv. — Piegrieche, Falcnnelle. 
Sparacte, Lanion, Batara, Pilluiitm, Drongo, Vanga, 
Bagadais, Gonolefe, Langi'aieii. 

XX Fam. Chmili'uri. — Meile, Esclave, Spbeco- 
lhere,Martin,PsarDide, Graliine, Aguassi^re, Breve, 
Grallarie, Founniliei', Pfigot, Motichet, Motteux, 
Alouette, Pipi, Hoche-queue, Merion, Olgithhie, 
Fauvette, Roitelet, Troglodyte. 

XXI Fam. Grinipereau^.—Thnoiiioie, Miiiotilde, 
Sittine, Sittelle, Pynote, Picchion, Grimpereaii, 
Picucule. 

XXII Fam. AnthomyKes. — Guit-guit, Soui- 
manga, Colibri, H^orotaire. 
XXIII Fam. Epoptidex. — Polocbion, Foiimier, 
LPuput, Proraerops. 
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XXrV Fam. Pelmatoden. — Guepier, Mai 
pbcheur. 

XXV Fam. Aulriadns. — Rupicole. 

XXVI Fam. Prionotes.—tAomot, Calao, 

XXVI I Fam- Porle-lyren. — M enure, 

XXVIII Fam. Ophiophaiiea.-~TAoa.i.m. 
XXIX Fam. Colombins. — Tbcron, Pigei 

Goura. 

XXX Fam. Ak'ctriden. — Marail. 

III Orflre, GALLiNAcfis. 
I Fam. Xudipeden. — Hocco, Dindun, Paon, 

Kpcronnier, Argus, Faisan, Coq, Monaul,reintade, 
Roulou], Tocro, Perfrix, Tinamou, Ortygode. 

II Fam. Pliiniip^cs.—T^b&B, Lago] 
Gaiiga, HtlLToclite. 

IV Ordro, Eciiassiers. 

I Tribii, Di-tridactyles 

I Fam. M^ijistanes. — Aulruche)Nandoii,Casoai 
Emou. 

II Fam. Pidionomes. — Outarde, 

III Fam. JE(jialit€s. — CEdicneme, Ecbasse, 
Huitrier, Erolie, Courl-vite, Pluvian, Sandeiling, 
PUivier. 

II Tribu, Telradactyles. 

IV Fam. EiDiiomen. — Vanncaii, Toumepierre, 
Triuga, Cbevalier, Chorlite, Becassinc, B^casse, 
Barge, Caurale, Courlis. 

V Fam. Falciroxires. — Ibis, Tantalt. 

VI Fam. Laliroslren. — Spalule, Savacou. 

VII Fam, /ftrorffows." Ombrettc, Bcc-ouvcvt. 
Com-liri, Heron, Cicogoe, Jabira. 

VIII Fam. JErophotfeii. — Grue, Anthropoide. 

IX Fam. Coieoramphes. — Chionis. 

X Fam. Unciroxtres. — Cariama, Secretaire, Ce- 
reopsis, Glareole, Kamicbi, Chavaria, 

XI Fam. //i7ei«ie«.— Agami. 

XII Fam. Macronyches. — Jacana. 
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XIII Fam. Macrodactyles. — Rale, Porzane, 
Porphyrion, Gallinule. 

XIV Fam. Pinnatipedes.-^FovXqne^ Crymo- 
phile, Phalarope. 

XV Fam. Palmipedes. — ^Avocette, Phenicoptere. 

V Ordre, Nageurs. 
I Tribu, Teleopodes. 

I Fam. Syndactyles, — Fregate, Cormoran, Peli- 
can, Fou, Phaeton, Anhinga. 

II Fam. Plongeurs. — Heliome, Grebe, Plongeon. 

III Fam. Dermorhynques, — Harle, Oie, Cygne, 
Canard. 

IV Fam. P^lagiens, — Stereoraire, Mouette, 
Sterne, Rhryncope. 

II Tribu, At^leopodes. 

V Fam. Siphorins, — Petrel, Albatros. 

VI Fam. BrachypUres. — Guillemot, Mergule, 
Macareux, Alque. 

III Tribu, Ptilopteres. 

VII Fam. Manchots, — Gorfou, Aptenodyte. 
5 orders^ 9 tribes, 58 families, 273 genera. 
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VIGORS'S SYSTEM. 1825. 



Order I, Raptores. 

I Fam. ? — Gy^pogeranus, 

II Fam. Vulturidae. — Cathartes. Sarcoramphus, 
GypSy Vultury GypaJetus^ Neophrtyn, 

III Fam. Falconida;. 

1 Subfam. Aquilinae. 

IbycteTy Daptrius, Polyborus^ Pandion^ Halite- 
tuSyAquilaf Harpy ia^ Physeta, Morphfi us, Cymin- 
dis, Asturina, 

2 Subfam. Accipitrinae. 

DtBdalioUy Astur, Acdpiter, Harpagus, Gamp- 
sonyx, 

3 Subfam. Falconinae. 
HieraXy Falco. 

4 Subfam. Buteoninae. 
Ictinia, Circus, Pernis, Buteo, 

5 Subfam. Milvinae. 
Elanus, Nauclerus, Miluus. 

IV Fam. Strigidae. 

1 Subfam. Noctuinae. 
Sumia, Noctua, 

2 Subfam. Buboninae. 
Scops, Bubo. 

3 Subfam. Asioninae. 
Asio, 

4 Subfam. Striginae. 
Ulula, Strix, 
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5 Subfam, Syniianie. 
Sifrnium. 

V Fam. ? 

II Order, Insessores. 
I Tribe, Fissiroslres. 

I Fam, Meropidse. — Merops. 

II Fam. HinindiiiidED. — Cypxelm, Hirundo. 
HI Fam. Caprimulgidai. — Caprimulguit, Pod- 

arffui, j^gotfieles, Steatortiis, Nyctibluit. 

IV Fam. Todidie. — Eurylaimux, Euryittomm, 

V Fam, Halcyonidte. — Atcedo, Halcyon, Ducelii, 
Tanysiptera, Galbula, Capita, Monasn. 

Tribe 11, Dentirostres. 

I Fam. Muscicapidae. — Platyrhynt-hus, Mumi- 
capa, Mascipeta, Onychorhynchus, Viren, Icterin, 

II Fam. Laniadx. 

1 Subfam. Tyrarniime. 
Tyrannus, Tityra, Gitberiwlex. 

2 Subfam. DicrurinEe. 
Artamus, Dicruras, Trichophoriin, Irenrt. 

3 Subfam. Lanianffi. 
Sparactes, Laniux, Falctimiihis, Ci/c/ar/ii/i, 

Zattio. 

4 Subfam. Thamuophilinir. 
Vanga, Thaimtop/iUm, Malaconolas, Furmici- 

vora, Drymophila, Laniarius, Prionops. 

5 Subfam. Campepliagiits. 
Graucalus, Campephaga. 

III Fara. Merulidte. 

1 Subfam. Myiotherinae. 

C'rotomug, Myiotftera, Pitta, Gratlaria, Cono- 
pophaga, Cinclus, Chamtssa. 

2 Subfam. Merulinte. 
Merula, Spltecotheres. 

3 Subfam, Oriolinae. 
Oriotug, 
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4 Subfain. Cossyphiiiic, 
VusgypJui, Timnliii. 

5 Subfam. ? 

Petrocincla. 

IV Fam, Sjlviatlib. 
1 Subfam. f 

Hi/hphilun, lora. Accentor, Prunella. 

•2 Subfam. ? 

Brachypleryx; Curruca, Ficttdubi, Mt/ilhina. ' 

3 Subfam. Sylviana;. 
Sylvia, Melizophilux, Synall<i.ris, MalurtuM 
Troglodytes, Regulu», Tyrantiulu*. 

A Subfam. MotaciUinfe. 
Molacilla, Budytes, Mnicartiit, Aiilliim, Cor 
dalla, Megalurus. 

b Subfam. Saxicoluiie. 
Saxicola. 

V Fam. FipridiE. — .■EijUhnlm, Parun, MegU-\ 
Una, PardtUotiix, Pipra, RupicoUi, Calyptometta^-m 
Phihalura, BomhycUla, Ampelis, Procnias, Cas~ 
marhynchuK, Querula, Coracina, Pachycephala. 

Tribe III, Coniroslres. 
I Fam. Fringillidii;. 

1 Subfam. Tanagrtna^ ? 

Eupkoitia, Nemosia, Tavliypiiouus, SatUtlor, 
Tanagra, Pyranya, RamphopU, Arremoii, D'lluti. 
Pipilo. 

2 Subfam. Alaudiii«e. 

Emberisa, Pnsserina, Alauda, Mirafrfi. 

3 Subfam. Cardueliiii{^. 
CarditelU, Ploceas. 

4 Subfam. Passerine. 
Frififfilla, Pasner. 

5 Subfam. Pyrrhulinie. 
Linaria, Vidua, Pyrrhnla. 
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II Fam. StumidiB. 
1 Siibfaiii. Icterina?. 

Xanthomus, Icterus, Sijcobiitx, Qiiitatlim, Cim- 
icuK, Le'kies- 

-2 Subfaiu. Stunilna:. 
Stiirnella, Sturnus, Ai/iOlpratHji/iia, Diluphiii. 

3 Subfam. ? 

Lamproioniis, Acridot/ieres. 

4 Subfam. ? 

Prix for, GralUna. 

5 Subfam. ? 

BupJiaga. 

III Fara. Corvidie. 

1 Subfam. ? 

Cracticns, Nacifraga. 

2 Subfam. Corvinte. 
Pica, Garruliis, Corvus. 

3 Subfam. Coraciantc. 
Coracias, Gracula, Ptilonor]i yiirh uh, Ghitctipiti, 

wCjypsiHna. 

4 Subfam. Paradise ana;. 
Astrapia, Parotia, Paradheo, Luphorina, CI- 

I cinnurus, Epmachun. 

5 Subfam. ? 

Fregilus, Pgn-kocorax. 

IV Fam. BuceridsB. — Buceros, Momaltis. 
VFani. Loxiadec. — Phijtotoma, Coccot/iraustes, 

I Pilylus, Loxia, Psittirosira, Colhts, Chsoph, 
\ Strohllophaga. 

IV Tribe, Scajisores, 
I Fam. Rainpbastidus. — Sci/f/iropSfMtiinp/ra/ttox, 
Pteroglussus. 

IT Fam. Psittacidae. 

11 Subifun. Psittacinae. 
Psitiacun, Androglosxa. 
2 Subfam. PlyctolopMuic. 
Plyctoloplnis, Calyptor/iyjw/iifif, MicroglvsKUi 
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3 Subfam, Macrocercina;. 
^facrocercn>l. 

4 Subfam. Paleeommfe. 
Psittacara, Nariodes, Platycerms, Pezoporui 

PaltBornis, Trichoglossas, Lorius, BTotogeris. 

5 Subfam. Psittaculiiiie. 
Psittavula. 

III Fani. Picidae. — Pngonias, Biicai, I 
Colaptes, Yunx. 

IV Fam. Certhiadse. — Dendrocolaptes, Certhia 
CUmacteris, Orthonyx; Tichodrowta, Upupa, Si^ 
ta, Xenops, Orthotomus, Neopn, Mniotilta, Thri 
fhurus, Pyrrota, Opetiorhynchuii, Ox-yrhynchus. \ 

V Fam. CuculidEe. — Coccyztm, Leptosomtu 
Cuculas, Indicator, Centropas, Saarot/iera, Pht 
nicnphaitu, Crotophaga, Trogoii, Cori/tfiaix; Muse 
phaya. 

V Tribe, Teniiirostres, 

I Fam. Nectariniada;. — Nectar inia, Dacni0^ 
Furnariw 

II Fam. Cinnyrida;. — CinnyrU, Dtcteiim, Dre^ 
panis. 

III Fam. Trochilidas.— r;-oc/»V«s, MeUkiiga. 

IV Fam. Proineropidse. — Promerops. 

V Fam. Melipha^dDB. — Meltpltaga, Melithrt^ 
im, Creadion, Mimeles, Sericuliis, Pftlnria, Pomd^ 
loThinus, Prima. 

Ill Order, Rasohks. 

I Fam, Columbidffi. — Treron, Coliiiiibu. Pti'li 
iiopm, Ijophyrus, 

II Fam. Phasiauldic. — Meleagrii, Para, 
j/lectron, Gnlliis, Monualus, Phastaniis, Argiity 
Numidia. 

III Fam. Totraonida;. — Liponyx, Odnntopho- 
riis, Cotiirnlr, Perdlr, Gaitga, Tetriio, Lugopu^M 
S^rrf/apfes, Orti/gin, Tiih 
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IVFam. Stinithionid^. — R/tea, Siriil/iio, Cnsii- 
arint, Dromiceitts, J}idiis, Otis. 

V Fam. CracidiE. — Our ax, Crax, Penelope, 
OrtaUda, Opislltocomus, Mettura, Megapodius. 

IV Order, CJiullatores. 

I Faiii. GniidiB. — Psopkia, Anthropo'ides, Bale- 
arica, Grus, Carinma. 

II Fam. Ardeidffi, — Aramvx, Eitrypyga, Artlea, 
Cancroma, Phtenicoplerun, Platalea, Cicoiiia, 
Mycteria, Scopus, Anitxtomun, Tantalus, Ihin. 

III Fam. Scolopacidx. — Numenius, TotanitK, 
ReciirvirosfrajLimam, Ereimetes, MacrorampJiim, 
Scolopax, Rusiicola, Rynchxa, Machetes, Peliditn, 
Plialaropus, iMbipes, Tringa, Pktec^us. 

IV Fani. Rallidie. — Parra,Palamedea,ChaHna, 
Glnreota, Rallus, Chionis, Crex, Gallinula, Por- 
phyria, Podoa, Falica. 

V Fam. Charadriadie, — Hamaiopus, Calidrix, 
Falcinelliis, Erolia, Cttrsoriits, Sirepsilas, Sguala- 
rola, Vanellii-a, Pluvianim, Charadrius, Biirlninm, 
Himantopim, (Edicttemus- 

V Order, Natatores. 
I Fam. Ajiatidcc. 

1 Subfam. Anserinte. 

Anser, Berntcla, Chenisciis, Chenolope.i; PIpc- 
tropterus. 

2 Subfam. Cereopsina;! 
C'erenpnis. 

3 Subfam. AnatiiiEG. 

Tadoma, Cairina, Anas, Dqfila, Mareat, Qin-r- 
quedula, Rhynchapsis. 

4 Subftjn. — ' f 

Clangula, Harelda, FuUyula, Mergits, Soitmfe- 
H£Ja, Oidemin, Bieiura. 
^H 5 Subfam. Cygninie. 
^H Cj/gnus. 
^^L II Fam. Colymbida:. — Podiceps, Colymbiix. 
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III Fam. Alcadae. — Uria, CephuSj Mergulus^ 
Phalerisy Fratercula^ AlcOy Spheniscu^, Catarr- 
hacteSy Aptenodytes, 

IV Fam. Pelecanidae. — Onocrotalusy Phalacro- 
corax\ Sul-Gj TachypeteSy Phaeton ^ Plot us, 

V Fam. Laiidas. — Sterna, Rhynchops, Larus, 
StercorariuSy Diomedea^ Haladroma, Procellaria, 
PachyptiUiy Puffin ii^, Jlialassidroma, 

5 orders, 5 tribes, 45 families, 60 subfamilies, 
404 genera. 
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LATllEILLE'S SYSTEM. 1825. 



f Premiere seclioD, Terresthes. 

I Ordre, Rapaces. 
I Tribu, Diurnea. 

I Fam. Fautourins. — Sarcoramphe, Vautour, 
Percuoptere, Griffon. 

II Fam. Acclpiirim. — Aigle, Pygargiie, Balbu- 
sard, Harpie, Aigle-autour, Asturine, Messager, 
Aiilour, Epervier, Elane, Milan, Boiidr^e, Buse, 
Buaard, Faucon, Gerfault. 

II Tribu J Nocturnes. 

III Fam. Mgolieng. — Scops, Chev6chc, Due, 
Chathuant, Effraye, Chouelte, Hiboii. 

II Ordre, Passereaux. 

I Fain. Lntirontren. — 1, Engoulevent, Hirondelle, 
Martinet. 2. Prociiias, Gymnodere, Ja^eur, Eche- 
nilleur, Piroll, Cotinga, Cephaloplere, Gymnocfi- 
phale, Gobeuiouche, Moucherolle, Tyran, Drongo. 

II Fam. Jientirmtres. — Coq de roche, Maua- 
kin, Tangara, Piegrieche, Vanga, Langrayen, 
Crinon, Cassican, Becarde, Cboucari, Belhyle, 
Merle, Cbocard, Loiiot, Philedon, Martin, Cincle, 
Breve, Fourmiliei', Lyre, Traquet, Rubiette, Fau- 
vette, Accenteur, Roitelet, Troglodyte, Hoche- 
queue, Bergeron nelte, Fariouse. 

III Fam. Conirosires. — Alouette, Mi!'sange, Bru- 
ant, Tisserin, Moincan, Pinson, Cliardonneret, 

Lu Lhiotte, Veuve, Grosbec, Pityle, Bouvieuil, Bee- 
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cToifie, Dorbec, Coliou, Glaucope, Elounieau, Cas- 
sique, Troupiale, Carouge, Pitpit, Corbeau, Pie, 
Geai, Casse-noix, Tcmia, Kollier, Rolle, Mainate, 
Oiscau-de-paradis, Stoume, Pic-lxEuf, SiUelle. 

IV Fatn. T^iiuirosfre*. — Crave, Huppe, _Pro- 
merops, Epimaque, Grimpereau, Picacnle, Eel 
let, Sucher, Dicee, Heorotaire, SouL-manga, Fa 
mathorine, Colibri, oii>eau-mouche. I 

V Fam. Si/ndaclgles.—GaepieT, Momot, T<^ 
dier, Martin -pecheur, Cejx, Calao. 

Ill Ordre, Grimpecrs. 

I Fam. Psittacim. — / Tribu. Ara, Perrucb^ 
Pezopore, Kakatoes. // Tribu. Eurhynque. 

II Fam. Pogoiiorhynijiies. — Ani, Barbacou, Bq 
bu, Tamatia, Barbican, Couroiicou, Monase, Maj 
koba. 

III Fam. Cuculiden. — Scytbrops, Coucou, Coi 
Coucal, Indicaleur, Courol, Jacamar. 

IV Fam. Proglosses. — Torcol, Pico'ide, Kc. 

V Fam. GrantUrostres. — Toucan, Aracari. 

VI Fam. Gailiformes. — Musopbage, Toiu'aco^ 

IV Ordre, Passerigalles. 

I Fam. Di/todes. — Hoaziu. 

II Fam. Columhinn. — Goura, Pigeon. Colonj 
bar. 

III Fam. Alectrides. — Marail, Paraqua. 

V Ordre, Gai.linaces, 

I Fam. TMradachjles.—I Tribu, Kuiiitetrses.-' 
Pauxi, Hocco, Dindon, Paon, Coq, Faisan, Hoi 
piiere, Lophophore, Cryptonyx, Peintade, Megt 
pode, Perdrix, Francolin, Caille. // TVibu. Pli 
mitarses. — Ganga, T6tras, Lagopede, Tinamou. 1 

II Fam. Tridaclylex. — Syrrhapte, Tuniix. 

Deuxigmc seclion, Aquatiiices, 

VI Ordre, Echassiers. 
I Fam. Br^i'ipennes.—AaXxache, Nandou, 
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II Fam. Pressirostres, — Outarde, CEdicneme, 
Pluvier, Huitrier, Court-vite, Vanneau, Cariama. 

III Fam. Cultrirostres. — Agami, Anthropoide, 
Grue, Courliri, Caurale, Glareole, Savacou, H6ron, 
Ombrette, Cicogne, Jabiru, Bec-ouvert, Spatule, 
Tantale. 

IV Fam. Longirostres. — Courli, Courliea, Fal- 
cinelle, Becasse, Rhynchee, Barge, Maub^che, 
P61idne, Combattant, Toumepierre, Chevalier, San- 

derling, Echasse. 

V Fam. Pt&roddctyles. — LobipMe, Phalarope, 
Avocette. 

VI Fam. Macrodactyles. — Jacana, Kamichi, 
Chauna. 

VII Fam. Pyxidirostres. — Phoenicoptere. 

VII Ordre, Palmipedes. 

I Fam. Lamellirostres. — Cjgne, Oie, Anatique, 
Canard, Harle. 

II Fam. Totipalmes. — Pelican, Cormoran, Fou, 
Anbinga, Paille-en-queue, Frigate. 

III Fam. Longipennes. — Petrel, Puffin, P61eca- 
no'ide. Prion, Albatros, Goeland, Mouette, Sterco- 
raire, Sterne, Noddi, Bec-en-ciseau. 

IV Fam. Brachyptdres, — Grebe, Plongeon, Guil- 
lemot, Cephus, Macareux, Pingouin, Sphenisque, 
Gorfou, Manchot. 

7 ordersy BO families, 252 genera. 
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BLA1N\1LLE'S SYSTEM. 1815. 
(Am developed by Uterviinier in 1827.> 



OiKeanx- I Sous-classe. Xormal-x, 

I Fam. Accipilres, Accipitres. 

II Fam. Serpentaires. Gypoyeranus. 
genre Messager, Serpenlarius. 

III Fam. Chouettes, Slrix. Tvpe, Efiraye. 

IV Fam. Touracos, Opiethus. Type,Toura 

V Fam. Perroquets, Psittacu», UttD. 

VI Fam. Colibris, Trochilus, Lion. 
V'll Fam. Martinets, Cypselus, III. 

VIII Fam. Engoulevcnts, CaT^riffiw^ui 

IX Fam. Coucoua, Cuculus, Linn. 

X Fam. Couroucous, Trogon, Linn. 

XI Fam. Rolliers, Galguiux, Briss. 
.XII Fam, Guepiera, Aferops, Linn. 

XIII Fam. Martinp^cheurs, Alcedo, Linii. 

XIV Fam. Calaos, Buceros, Linn. 

XV Fam. Toucans, Ramphastos, Linn. 

XVI Fam. Pics, Picifs, Linn. 
XVII 

lluppe. 

XVIII Fain. PasBcreaux. Passeres, Linn. 

XIX Fam. Pigeons, Colwmha, Linn. 

XX Fam. Gallinac^s. 

XXI Fam. Tinamou, Tinamits, Lath. 

XXII Fam. Foulques, FuUca, Liim. 



Epopsides, Epopsides. Typ^ 
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XXIII Fam. Grues, GruSy Pallas. 

XXIV Fam. Herodions, Herodiiy 111. 

XXV Fam. N^ant. Ibis et Spatule. 

XXVI Fam. Gralles, GralltBy Linn. 

XXVII Fam. Mouettes, LartiSy Linn. 

XXVIII Fam. Petrels, Procellariay Linn. 

XXIX Fam. Pelicans. PelecanuSy Linn. 

XXX Fam. Canards, Anas, Linn. 

XXXI Fam. Grebes, Podicepsj Lath. 

XXXII Fam. Plongeons, ColymbuSy Lath. 

XXXIII Fam. Pingouins, AUa^ Lath. 

XXXIV Fam. Manchots, Aptenodyies, Forst. 

II Sous-classe, Anomaux. 

XXXV Fam. Cursores. — Autruche, Nandou, 
Casoar, Emou. 
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LESSON'S SYSIT.M. 18-28. 



I, Terrestres. 

I Ordre, Insegsores ou grimpcurs. 

II Ordre. Passereaus, Pttsserini. 

III Ordre. Rapaces, Raplalores, ou oisei 
proie. 

IV Ordre. Gallinaces, Rasores. 

V Ordre, H^tirosomes, Heterosoma. 

II. AqiATIQDES. 

VI Ordre. Echasaiers, GraUatoren. 

VII Ordre. Pinnatipedes, Pintiatipedes. 

VIII Ordre. Palmipedes, Natalores. 

IX Ordre. Paradoxaux. G. Omithorhjiique. 

(Development of Order I.) 
I Ordre, Insessores. 
I Tribu, Zygodaclyles. 

I Fan. PsUtacies. — Ara, Pemiche, Pezopore 
Kakatoes, Microglosse, &c. 

II Fam. Pogoniiea. — Ani, Barbacou, Baibi^jj 
Tamatia, Barbican, Couroucou, Monase. 

III Fam. CuculSes. — Scjthrops, Coucou, Ma! 
coha, Coua, Coucal, Indicateur, Couro], Touracofl 



IV Fam. Pieces.— Torcol, Picoide, Pic, PieJ 
umne. 

V Fain. RampkastieUes. — Toucan, Aracari. 
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II Tribu, Anisodactyles. 

VI Fam. Sitt^es, — Oxjnrinque, Torchepot, On- 
guicule, IHcucule, Sittine, Grimpart, Ophie. 

VII Fam. Certhiad^es, — Crave, Huppe/Prome- 

rops, Epimaque, Heorotaire, Phil^don, Grimper- 

eau, Foumier, Tichodrome, Sucrier, Dicee, Eche- 
let. 

VIII Fam. Cinnyrid^es. — Souimanga, Poma- 
thorin, Colibri, Oiseau-mouche, Guitguit. 

III Tribu, SjTidactyles. 

IX Fam. M^ropid^es, — Guepier, Jacamar ? 
Momot. 

X Fam. Alcyon^es. — Todier, Martinpecheur, 
Ceyx. 

XI Fam. RupicoUes. — Rupicole, Manakin. 

XII Fam. Bticerid^es, — Buceros. 
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FLEMING'S SYSTEM. 1S28. 



Order I. FissiPEDEs. Land birds. — Toes free,^ 
and formed for grasping or walking, 
TTribe L Terhkstres.- — Tibial joint feo-l 
thered. 

("Sect. 1. Amhulalores. — Three toes di--l 
reeled anleally, and fitted for walking or I 
grasping. 

r GalU}iad<E.—\S\Q. 1 
arched from the] 
base. Eggsnuiner-1 
oua. 

Cohnnhada. — Bill 
swollen at the bascL 
nearly straight, anff 
subulate towards ^ 
the extremity. 

Accipilrfx.—^iSi, J 
and claws strongly 1 
hook'd,li mbs strong. , -I 
Tongue eiuarginate.] 
Females largest. 
Pasaeres.— ~ 
nearly striught 
the gape. No cere 
, Males largest. 
Scansores. — Two toes directed'] 
_■, and fitted for climbing. 
Tribe II, Grall^, — Lower end of the tibial | 
Ijoint and tarsus naked. 

Order II. Palmipldes. Water birds, — Toeswcb'd J 
^lo their extremity, and foimed fur swimming. 



1, NoKtrils hid under 
an arched covering. 
Wings short. 



3, Nostrils exposed 
• hid only by fea- 



Sect, ■ 




SUPPLEMENT. 



HINTS FtIR A NEW AND COMPLETK WORK ON 

GENERAL OIINITHOLOGY. 



It has long appeared to us that the greatest de- 
sideratum in Ornithology is a nork devoted to the 
whole of the science, and including every particu- 
lar which has hitherto been observed. It is true 
that we have Latham's General History of Birds, 
Shaw's General Zoology, and Griffith's translation 
of Cuvier's Eigne Animal, which are all intended 
as complete liistories of Zoologj' or Ornithology. 
Bnt the lamentable deficiency of each and all of 
these expensive works, must be obvious to all who 
have had occasion to consult them. In the Gene- 
neral Hixiory of Birds, the system of Linnaius is 
adopted throughout ; the figures are not generally 
characteristic or well coloured, and the descriptions 
Lare meagre. In the General Zoology it can hard- 
ily be said that any system is adopted. It a))- 
Lpears, however, to commence with the LinuKan, 
K:And to conclude with that of Vigors ! llie plates 
jKancoloured) are almost entirely taken &om other 
Lfforks, with extremely little care in the selection ; 
land the descriptions are mostly copied from La- 
ntbam's works. In Griffith's Cuvier the descriptions 
[ are fuller, but cannot certainly lay claim to origi- 
Xnality, nor always to coTTCctness. 
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Hence the inefBcicncj of these works to ftiM 
the purpose for which they were intended, beiiq 
fully established, it becomes our business to < 
sider the most expedient means of obtaining | 
work which might always be consulted with safetf 
and advantage, and irhich should be within tl 
reach of almost every one, Tliat such would I 
far from difficult to accoioplish, we shall fill 
prove In the sequel. In Uie mean time afe^ 
general remarks on the snbjcct may perhaps 1 
useful. 

We would propose tbat there should be an Edj 
tor, to arrange and superintend the whole woi 
and that the most eminent Naturalists should 1 
employed in composing the various department 
The Editor must of course &x on the classiticatic 
he wishes to adopt ; and this system must 1 
strictly adhered to throughout. The evils arisi^ 
from allowiug each writer to adopt the classified 
tion he thinks best, as in Partington's CycloptBi 
must be obvious to every one. If the same syste 
is not adhered to throughout, it would be far betU 
to leave out elassiUcation altogether, as such lax' 
is calculated to confuse the student and impede 
progress, rather than to assist him. Thus if o 
writer informs you that the Golden Eagle belong 
to the genus Falco, whilst another declares tbn 
the same bird is ranked amongst the FalcoaitH 
and in tiie genus Aqtiila, what assistance can 1 
derived from the systematic portion of that world 
Most assuredly none. And there can be littli 
doubt that ei'ery sentence relating to classificati<a 
in such a work would be lime and labour throwi 
away. We would much rather that the Linnsd 
system should be adopted throughout, as in Laj 
tliam's last production, than that the system shoiil 
be altered in the course of publicatiou, to suit It 
continually advancing state of science. To adoi 
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KB Linnajan system at the present day is, hovr- 
er, manifestly absurd. A single glance over the 
synoptical table of his system, which we have 
given at p. 101, will sufficiently establisb this pro- 
position, and indeed there are now few, very few, 
who still consent to follow the Systema Nalura as 
their guide. This classification ha^ had its day. 
And a long and serene day it was, — It has served 
its purjjoses, and has long &ince yielded to systems 
better suited to the present advanced state of 
science, and more in accordance with the laws of 
Nature. No one would now think of including the 
Eagles and Hawks, the Kinglets (ReguluaJ and 
Wagtails, the Swans and Ducks, &c., in the same 
genera. Let us not, however, be misunderstood. 
We are far from wishing to detract from the merits 
of the Linmean system, or to undervalue the la- 
bours of its immortal author, but merely wish to 
establish the inefficiency of such a system to answei- 
ihe purposes of science at the present day. A 
system founded entirely on any one character, as 
the bill, claws, wings, &c., may have been suffi- 
ciently accurate at a time when only about nine- 
hundred species of the feathered tribes were known ; 
but as Naturalists are now acquainted with about 
eight times that number, it would be perfectly ri- 
diculous to adhere to such a system. The neces- 
sity of attending to the inlenial as well as to the 
external stnicture, and to the habits of each in a 
state of Nature is noW, we beliere, almost universally 
admitted; it has also recently {in 1818) been dis- 
coveied that all Nature revolves in a circle, and 
that each species has a double affinity ; and it is 
certain that many points have on this theory been 
cleared up, which were before considered irrecon- 
cilable. That any development of such a theory 
may, and does at present, contain errors, we freely 
^_ admit ; but are n-e on this account to discard the sys- 
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tern witliout further consideration } The reasons wh; 
such errors are to be fouDd in the circular sjstem, 
as hitherto dereloped, are obvious. In the first 
place, il is not to be expected that an airan^tncnt 
so complicated as the Quinary can be brought to 
perfection at the first trial ; and, secondly, its very 
errors prove to us that it is the natural system. 
For these errors arise from our not knowing proba- 
bly one fourth of the species that actually exist, 
and a natural system cannot he complete if any 
one link is wanting. In the Rapforex one family 
is wanting, and tliis is without doubt either extinct, 
or yet remains to be discovered. Whatever any 
particular development of this system may be, there 
can, we tJiink, be little doubt that tlie principles on 
which it is based, are founded on the laws of 
Nature, and that can be said of no other classifica- 
tion that has hitherto been promulgated. And if 
founded on Natural laws, the details, which are 
of course a minor consideration, vriW c 
time, when we shall have gained a more extensii;! 
knowledge of species, and a more accurate acquaidl 
ance of the habits of species already known. F<| 
these reasons it is that we think it would be exp{ 
dient to adopt the Quinary System* in a work c 
genera] Ornithology. Our next consideration * ' 
be tlie nomenclature of birds, both scientific ! 
vernacular. 

One of tlie advantages of the system of VigoM 
is the uniformity which prevails with regard to tT ' 
terminations of the appellations. Tliusthe ord^ 
end in ores, as Ra.pU>reii, Inst 
Grallalores, and Natatw^-es. (The tribes are an e 
ception to the rule : — four of these terminate i 
roitres, and the fifth in ores. This requires n 

• A complete eluciilatioii of Ihfs profoand theorj will be ft 
in SwuiMon'B Kariherii Xoologn, in his voiimn' in l.urdnur's Cyo 
l«Bdl«, and in the iiniriraii Tranaaclioits, VoL XIV. 
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sion.} The families end in die, as Falconid*, Syl- 
v'xadee, Charadriarfte, Anatiiiffl, &c. &c. The sub- 
families terminate in t«p, as Falcouinee, SylviamB, 
Anatime, &c. &c. All the appellationa of the 
larger groups should be used in the plural number, 
as in the aboveinstances, whilst the genera alonecan 
properly be employed in the singular number. The 
reason of this is sufficicnUy evident. The lai'ger 
groups are used in the plural number in order to 
render them more comprehensive, while genus, 
being the smallest division, must remain in the sin- 
gular. This beautiful regularity in the terminations 
uf the larger groups is doubtless calculated greatly 
to lessen the difficulties of the ornithological 
student ; as by a single glance at an appellation 
with which he is wholly unacquainted, he is thus 
enabled to ascertain its value. He knows that if 
it tenniuates in ores, it is an order or tribe ; if in 
dte, a family; in nte, a subfamily; and, in any 
other ending, that it must be a genus. We are 
however sorry to remark that many modem genera, 
and chiefly those of Vieillot, frequently have the 
termination inn, which, being the ending of the 
subfamilies, is calculated to destroy the order and 
regularity that should pervade the whole of scieu- 
tiiic nomenclature. The names of all such genera 
should certainly be altered. We may also observe, 
as others have done before us, that species should 
never be named after persons or countries, or from 
their abundance in any one locality : — as Procel- 

Itaria Bullockii, Sitta Europiea, Coccoihrauxtes 
vulgaris. Those of the first class can only gratify 
file temporary vanity of the individual after whom 
the species is named, those of the two last classes 
are either incorrect at the time they are named, or 
liable to become so at some future period. We 
could mention many other kinds of names which 
shonld be avoided, but this we conceive to be un- 
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necessary, as all thai we wish to enforce is, that 
certain rules of nomenclatnrc should be attended 
to. So far from increasing the difficulties of the 
science, as some have supposed, such rules are 
calculated to lessen its abstruseness to a degree 
which has as yet been little contemplated. Having 
thus established that it would be expedient to ad- 
here to certain rules of scientific nomenclature, wc 
shall now oU'er a few remarks on English nomen- 
clature. 

Id a complete work on Ornithology, it is of course 
indispensable to treat equally of every department 
of the science, and to pay equal attention to each. 
And amongst these, rcruacular nomenclature holds, 
or rather should hold, no undistinguished station. 
Our observations on this interesting and important 
subject must necessarily be brief, but we will endea- 
voiu- to convey some idea of our opinions on this 
matter. What we wish to insist on with regard to 
to English nomenclature is, 1st, that each genus 
should have an English name peculiar to itself, and 
2d, that the English name of a genus can belong to 
no other genus, under any combination, as "Field-" 
Wagtail" (Budnjteaj, " Water- Wren" (SalicariaJ, 
" Gold-Finch" (CardveUsJ, &c. Surely it will not 
be contended that any of the members of Salicaria 
are Wrens ! and it scarcely mends the matter to 
patch up the generic name Water- Wren. For a 
Salicaria never can be a Wren, any more than a 
Pyrrliula is a Finch (FringillaJ, or a Nightjar 
a Swallow (Hiruudo). Nothing is commoner 
than to find all the Sylmadee designated " Warblers" 
in ornithological works, while in Latin they are di- 
vided into many distinct genera ! Surely such fla- 
grant errors as these must greatly increase the dif- 
ficulties of science. Nor can wc admit with Mr- 
Strickland (see Analyst, No. 11), that the English 
names of birds belong wholly to our mother- tongue. 
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and that they are as much consecrated by usage 
as any other part of the English language. Even 
supposing that no part of the English language 
\Fas liable to change with time, would it not be 
perfectly allowable to make a few slight alterations 
in the vernacular designations of birds, in order to 
facilitate the progress of the student? And, more- 
over, we shall iind that our Oruithologists are in 
favor of the change. Stephens, Selby, and Mudie 
have introduced many new and excellent English 
genciic appellations, several of which have been 
adopted in a. popular periodical— the Magazine of 
Natural Histtn-if. So that here again Mr, Strick- 
land is mistaken, in supposing that such innovations 
would never be generally adopted.— So long as 
Natinalists shall continue to disgrace their works 
with the unscientific mode of proceeding which we 
have above reprobated, we may safely predict that 
the science will not advance in the ratio which 
might otherwise be expected. As we are now 
merely tlirowing together " hints" for the formation 
of a work on general Ornithology, we shall not here 
develop this division of our subject further. 

Let us now proceed to enquire as to the most 
expedient method of obtaining adequate popiUar 
descriptions of birds. Part of this would come 
most properly in the introduction, as for instance 
on the song of birds, on nidification, &c. &c. And 
we may here remark that the introduction should 
containdiscussions on classification, nomenclature, 
physiology, incubation, the general habits of birds, 
migration, moulting, and on every other point ap- 
pertaining to the science. Directions for the pre 
parations of specimens for a museum, and for the 
labelling of ornithological collections should also 
be included. But to return to the popular descrip- 
tions. These should be written with a view of 
including ererj' peculiai-ity, and every habit which 
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each species may possess, with philosophical ob- 
scnalions on their uses in Nature, Some of 
Mudie's histories in his Feathered Tribes might 
be taken as Mr samples, and also many of those 
of Wilson and Audubon. As wc shall presently 
lay before our readers a description of some one 
species in the manner which we should wish to 
see each treated, further obsenations on this head 
are needless. After the popular account, the table 
of synonyms may be placed, and, finally, the 
description of feathers. We hare no doubt but 
moat of our readers have fi-equently felt the incon- 
venience of lighting upon a drj* scicnlilic descrip- 
tion of feathers, between the dehgbtful details of 
habits which aic to be found in Wilson, Audubon, 
and Mudie. In the account of the bird which we 
have extracted, we have, accordingly, placed the 
details of the feathers after the synonyms. And 
thus the general reader can sMp the latter at plea- 
sure, whilst they are more convenient for the refer- 
ence of the professed Ornithologist In popular 
biographies we should have preferred placing the 
song, nidiiication, time of appearance, &c., each 
under their proper head, and to have marked these 
heads in ItsJic characters at the beginning of the 
paragraph ; and had the description been our owii, 
we should most assuredly have done so. 

Tlie characters of the several groups should be 
given in precisely the same manner as in Selby's 
admirable work on British birds. 

With regard to the figures of birds, there should 
be a coloured plate of each ; or where the sexes or 
young differ materiallj', these also must be figured, 
and drawn either from Nature, by the most eminent 
artists, or carefully selected from the works of the 
best authors. Accurate defineations of the nest 
and eggs of each species would also be required. 

In fine, having thus given a brief and ram 
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tvkctch ofwhatwoiild, in our opinion, foiin a coin- 
■plete aiid invaluable work on generiil OrnilholotEy, 
Ve shall conclude the Essay by a specimen of Ut(.' 
9 characters of one order, family, subfamily, and 
I'^nus, aiid a description of one species, as a s&m- 
' 'e of such a work. We might esisily have given 
I original specimen, but wc ])referrcd taking the 
taaterials from other authors, to jirovo that by 
Bjgaging some of Ibc first Omitbolojirists now 
mng, the aceomplishinent of such a work woidel 
fee far from diflScult. 

Tlie following can, of course, only sene as a 
lample of characters of groups and descriptions of 
mecies, and will therefore give but a timall idea oi' 
be plan we winh for, but wc thuik it \*nll serve as 
ft fair sample of one of the principal portions of 
the volumes. Tlie size of the work should be 
octavo, in order to place it within the reach of 
every one. 
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"Order I, RAPTOllES, Vigors. 
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In the natural arrangement, or Uiat founded 
upon the affinities connecting the various tribes of 
the feathered race, the Raptorial Order constitutes 
the first of the five great divisions into which the 
(-lass Aces, like those of the other departments of 
the animal kingdom, may be divided : a number, 
it may be observed, to which not only the primary, 
but also all the minor subdivisions, of such depart- 
ments as have hitherto undergone investigation, 
appear to be limited. Of these divisions, it is one 
of the two which are considered tvpical or repre- 
sentative (the Order Innessores being tlie other), 
o 3 
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^^^B and is composed of the various gruiipN generally ^^M 
^^^f knowD as Birdx of I'rey ; answering to the Acci- ^^ 
^^^ pitres of Linnffus, aiid analogous to the Camivo* 
rous Animals of the Class Mammalia. The com- 
pact yet powerful body, the predatory habits, the 
decided partiahty for aniutal food, tlie strong and 
hooked bill, the musculav limbs, the cuned and 
often seini -retractile claws, and other distinguish- 
ing traits, separate the birds of this Order from all 
the others ; though, at ihe same time we must 
remark, that modifications of form and character 
are met with in the less typical members, sufficient 
to support the necessary connection with the other 
orders of the class. In this Division four Families 
only have yet been recognised, viz. the Vulturidte, 
FalcoHid<e, Strigidte, and Gifpogeranida. Of these 
the three first mentioned embrace the extensile 
Liimiean genera Vtiltur, Falco, and Sirix ; ths' I 
fourth is represented by the African Serpent-Eatei' j 
[Secretary Vulture of Latham). The fifth, neces-. J 
sary to complete the series of aflinities within theJ 
circle of tins Order, is still wanting." — SELHT^d 
Srit. Orn. 



" Family III, FALCOXID^. 

" The Falconido', which form the second typical 1 
family of the order, may be considered as embracing i 
all those various ' birds nf pr<y'' that feed in the ( 
day time, which are arranged by Linnseus and' ' 
other systematists under the extensive genus Falco. ^ 
In these, the head (except in the species more im- 
mediately connecting them with the VnlturidtEj^ 1 
is clotlied with feathers; the bill is strong and short,,, f 
much hooked, and in the tj'pical species bending*! 
immediately from the base, which is covered with" 
a naked and colomcd cere ; the nostrils are lateral. 
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e or less raunded, and placed in the cei-e ; ibe 
5s, which are eiUier naked or feathered to the 
ss, are of uiean length, but muscular and strong, 
ftand the tibial joint considerably elongated, to act 
■As a powerfiil leverin pouncing theirprey. Their 
front toes are partially united at the base, particu- 
larly the outer and middle ones ; aud their claws, 
which are much incurved, are very sharp, and in 
general partially retractile. To symmetry of form 
3iey umte great strength aud activity, and the 
typical groups possess a power of flight, both as 
to duration aud swiftness, superior to most of the 
feathered race ; their vision is also wonderfidly 
acute, and they are distinguished for courage and 
audacity. They prey almost entirely upon living 
creatures, which they eilier strike upon the wing 
(themodeadoptedby the typical genera) or poimce 
upon the ground, like the Buzzards aud Kites. 
Birds and quadrupeds are the usual tood of most 
of the species ; some, however, prey on fish, and 
others principally subsist upon the larger coleoji- 
teroua insects. 'ITiey tear their prey in pieces with 
their bill and claws, and parts of tie feathers and 
fur being swaUowe<t with the flesli, are afterwards 
ejected (together with Uie bones and other indi- 
gestible portions) in pellets by the mouth. They 
generally lead a wandering and solitary life, except 
in the season of incubation, or at fiulhest continue 
associated in pairs as male and female, which is 
sometimes obseried in birds of the aquiline kind. 
Tlie members of this family, as might be expected 
from their typical character, are very numerous, 
and distributed over every portion of the globe. 
Maiiy of the species in their progress from the 
young to the adult slate (which in some is not at- 
tained before the third, in oliiers the fourtli or fifth 
yeai), undergo great and remarkable changes. 
■ This circumstance, Irom a want of obsenatiun. 
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and nkdecd wtx aAm of opfiartaBiiT fcr dose ij 
vesl^sttoa. 1ms gi*«ii rise in serenl rrrors uni 
wriiRs en Onuthuiuf^, and fass canned ^imt c 
fiukn, ind « cocaeqamt inaNTect multiplicalial 
of nccMS. 'I^ giMiLil iBCjease of ksrifrledgi 
in tliis as well as utba^ bfancbes of Zoology, s 
the labour of setiral ncenl NaiuralisiK (ai 
wbcnu stand promiiMiit the names < 
and MonUj^), have, however, essenliallr 
bated to the developoienl of these sin^tilar ana 
mtexpected chan^^ of plamagi?, and cleared up 
many of the doubts aitd difficulties, in which the 
history of several species had been eo long in: 
Tolved. By many modem Oraith<doKisls, f 
subordinate divisions ur sub&miKes, have b 
recognised in the Faletmid^ ; tiz. AfMUtna, 
cipilrinte. Falconitne. Bufeimim*., and MUvint 
which a^ain are divisible iulo [n«ups of still lei 
amount, constituting the genera of the pre 
work, and all forming a circular series ofailmililj 
within themselves. Of these Subfamilies, ) 
Accipitrinic and Fulfmiiitie, arc the typical f 
poaseesing peculiarities of structure, habits, &a 
which eiUier do not exist, or become modified i' 
the others. 



" Subfam. I, AQUILINE. 

" The distingiushing chaiactcra of this Subfam 
]y, consist in superiorily ot size, in having the bi 
longer and straighler at the base than in the ty|4 
cal Falcons, in which respects they approach nearfl 
to the Vuhurine Family ; the feathers of the croTfl 
nf the head and neck arc narrow and sharp-pointej 
and in some subjects the head and throat are fouB^ 
partially niiketl. Their limbs arc generally shifl 
ami muscular, anil their talons very strong an^ 
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[ much hooked. In this subfamily we find tlie raosl 
[ powerful aud deslnictive "birds of ihe Family, as 
I well as others, which, partaking more of the Vul- 
I turiuc form aod disposition, are less predacious, 
I and frequently content themselves with prey already 
Ldead, or, in some iDstaoces, with carrion. Towards 
l-llie further extremity other forms are met with, 
Iwhick connect this Subfamily more immediately 
[ with the AccipitriniB and others of the Order, 



" Genus AQUILA, Briss. EAGLE. 

" Generic Characters. — Bill strait at the base, 
. strong, much hooked at the point, compressed, 
with the sides inclining upwards, and forming a 
narrow ridge or cnlmen. The tomia or cutting 
edges of the upper mandibles baviug a faint obtuse 
lobe, situated behind the commencement of the 
hook. Nostrils oval lateral, transversely placed in 
the cereous part of the bill. Space between the 
nostrils and eyo-orbits thinly covered with radiat- 
ing hairs. Wings ample ; with the fourth and fifth 
quill-feathers the longest in each wing. Legs 
having the tarsi thickly clothed with feathers to the 
toes. Toes rather short, the outer and middle ones 
united at the base by a membrane. Claws very 
strong, hooked, and very shani, grooved beneath ; 
those upon the outer and hind toes the largest. 

" The members of this genus are not less distin- 

Igiiished for their size and strength than for those 
bold and destructive habits, in which they emulate 
the typical subdivisions of the Family. They do 
not, however, possess the same facility of pursuing 
their prey upon wing, which we see in the Falcons 
and Hawks ; forthough their flightis vcrypowerful, 
they are not capable of the rapid evolutions that 
attend the aerial attacks of the above named 
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groups ; in consequence of which their ] 

mostly pounced upon the ground. Tliey att 

larger birds and quadrupeds, and, unless pressed 
by extremity of hunger, refuse to feed upon carrion, 
or eren any prey already dead. Their form is com- 
pact and strong, and their gait and aspect an 
active and alert, being entirely devoid of the elug^ 
gisli appearance that characterizes the genera moi~ 
nearly allied in habits and form to the Vulturid^ _ 
The genus possesses an extensive geographical 
distribution, the species being found in all quarters 
of the globe. These are mostly the inhabitants of 
mountainous districts, where they bieed amongi 
inaccessible precipices, and in lofty I 
young are four or five years in attaining matoritli^ 
and during this period, undergo considerabfa| 
changes of plumage." — Selbv, Brit. (Jrn. 



GOLDEN EAGLE.* 

Aquila aurea. Will. 

"On the fronlispiecB there is a figure of the^ 
female Golden Eagle, in tlie attitude which it i 
sumea when apparently exulting over the prej j 
wliich it has captured, and in the act of clutcning I 
it to death. The figure is about one eighth of the I 
lineal dimensions of nature ; and it will give some' 1 
idea of the attitude, though it is not possible to 
gii'e the expression on so small a scale, or indeed 
on any scale. Tlio spirit of an excited Eagle can 
be felt only by those who are familiar with the 
birds (such familiarity as man can have '" 

• The publiahere of the Failh. Tribes (Whittalier Si Vo.) baTlI 
otjocted to onr ceprinling an mfire article from Uiiit Borlt, »- "■- 
I ■been obliged lo cancul seTpral pamgraiihs. — f>. W. 
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£agles) in their native haunts; and even tbea it 
must be imagined, for it cannot be accurately seen, 
or satisfactorily described. It is very difficult 
indeed to obtain even a tolerable portrait of oue of 
these birds ; for in order to get the Eagle in per- 
fection into an aviaiy, we would require to bring 
the mountain crag and the mountain glen along 
with her. The bird lives, no doubt, for it is a bird 
not easily killed, but its plumage is dull and its 
spirit more so. The rich browns in their peculiar 
metallic lustre, aud the fpointed feathers on the 
neck, shaded off till they arrive at the rich orange 
at the points, and stand up when the bird is ei^' 
cited, as if Ihey were so many scales margined with 
gold, are not to be obtained, unless where the bird 
has the free and unrestrained range of all its 
[ powers, — can climb the pure air till it touch on the 
I region of perpetual frost, and there dash along over 
I a wide extent of country. Their feathers are tinted 
and tempered in the fury of the blast ; and they ac- 
quire not their full depth and lustre till they have 
borne that for four successive winters ; and so it 
would be vain to hope that we could either obtain 

■ or preserve them in confinement. 
"The bird with which the Golden Eagle has 
sometimes been confounded is the White-tailed, 
or Sea Eagle, which is of much more frequent oc- 
currence ; and, though tie brown is not nearly so 
rich, or the points of the neck feathers sowell made 
out, and the bird seems altogether of a laxer and 

I looser make when they are seen together, yet the 
general colours are so much alike, especially when 
flie Golden Eagle is young and has white in the 
tail, that, to casual observation, the one may pass 
for Uie other. But upon comparison, the looser 
form of the head, the pale beak, the naked tarsi, 
and a comparative ivant of firmness and decision 
in all the feathers, and of compactness in the body, 
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sfaow at once that tb« bird, however large it may 
be, i« not the Golden Eagle, On the other hand, 
while the Golden Eagle is in the young plumage 
and the feathers of the tail are partly while, forming 
wbal has been called the ' Riag-tail,' the bill, Ihe 
down on the tarsi, and the deep brown bar on the 
end of the tail, together n-ith the whole air of the 
bird, point out at once ihat it is the Golden Eagle. 
Give it but its form and expression, and no matter 
though the colour white, black, or even green, the 
Golden Eagle wonld never be mistaken for any 
other bird, any more than a fricDd, of whose per- 
son, air, and gait, we had a complete knowledge^ 
wonld be lost to our recollection, or changed lo^ 
another person by merely putting on a dress of ■ 
different colour. 

" The Golden Eagle is now rare in England, if ]| 
indeed it be found thpre at all ; and even in the^S 
Highlands of Scotland it is by no means common^fl 
and its eyrie at least is confined to the most v 
and inaccessible places of the mountains, and onl 
in those places that are cliffy and precipitous, 
have seen Eaeles beating about in the higher glei 
of tlie rirers Uiat rise on the south-east dde of tfai) 
Grampians. I know that one pair, at least, nestli 
somewhere in the high cliff called Wallace's CnuK 
on the north side of Lochlcc, and another some> 
where in Craig Muskeldie, on the south side of thefl 
same. I have observed the four all in the sky atll 
one time ; and I for some time wrote with a quUi 
which dropt from one of their wings in the autumj 
of 1819. An intelligent farmer who had resided 
all his days on the spot, assured me that the Wal^ 
lace Craig Eagles had been known in the days*d| 
his grandfather, (the people there are rather famet* 
for longevity, though the sun does not shine on ti 
lake for several weeks at mid-winter), but those o 
the south side were not such old settlers, and the^ 
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were conjectured to be descendants of the former, 
although driven off by their parents according to 
the general habits of the birds. I have seen them 
in Strathspey, and fiadenoch, in Stratherrici, and 
in the moor between Kiltarlity and Stiathglass; 
and I once saw one over Cnlloden moor, not far 
from the scene of the battle, though some of the 
land in the intermediate neighbourhood was under 
crop. Indeed, when the weather is very clear, and 
the Eagles fly high, they continue their course in 
perfect indifference to anything that may be hap- 
jiening on the ground ; and I have been told, 
though I do not vouch for the fact, that they some- 
times stoop down and carry off hens and even cats 
from the very doors of the cottages. I found, how- 
over, Uiat Eagles had been a sort of ' lions' with 
wandering tourists, and that any number of stories 
of their achievements might be had cheap. I never 
saw the Golden Eagle near the west coast, or in 
the islands (though that is no proof of its not being 
there), but I have seen the Sea Eagle and the 
Osprey. 

" The eyrie of those magnificent birds, which is 
a dwelling as well as a cradle for their broods, is 
placed on some ledge of the rnck, and rarely on a 
tree, unless where the tangled roots spring from the 
cliff, and offer a broad space which can be covered 
with sticts. The place is generally slippery with 
the refuse of their prey ; and « hen the young are 
there, it is usually well stored with provisions, 
which consist indiscriminately of quadrupeds and 
birds. T'he eggs are seldom more than two, though 
some say that there are occasionlly three, and that 
in such broods there are two females, one of which 
becomes an 'odd Eagle' and lives solitary, growing 
to a very large size, being very ferocious, and drop- 
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ping addled eggs occasionally on the mountaiftl 
tops J but the tale wants verification. * 

" The Eagle generally strikes her prey upon t} 
ground, and the stoop is almost instantly fatal i 
any animal on uhich she pounces. The mere ial 
of a body of twelve or even eighteen pounds in 
weight, from an elevation of 1300 or 2000 fea" 
would be ponerful ; but the Eagle shoots doit 
with a great initial velocity, and as she deliva 
the whole of her momentum with the claws, sk 
not only dashes the animal to the earth, but plung) 
the claw into its body up to the toe, dislocating tj 
spine or breaking the skull of the I'eebler quadt 
peds, such as hares, and the death of Red Grtq 
and Black Grous, which form a very large port' 
of tlie prey, is instantaneous. The view uj 
which the Eagle proceeds must be a steady one, 
for on the ground she seldom misses her pounce, 
though she often does when she attempts to hawk 
on the wing, as her broad wings and forward rush 
are hoth unfavorable to turning so as to follow the 
motions of the bird. If the prey is small, she has 
the power of slackening her speed as slie descends, 
80 as to temper the ultimate effect to the necesftity 
there is for it, otherwise, strong as she is, she might 
be injured by the collision wttb the ground. An 
unrestrained stoop from her greatest height would 
be sufficient to dash even an Eagle to pieces. If 
the pounce is not fatal, the clutch instantly follows, 
in the giving of which the whole weight of the bird 
— in the utmost excitement, with the head elevated, 
the neck stiff, the feathers of the head and neck 
erected, and the wings shivering so as to keep the 
pressure on the instruments of death — is upon the 
claws. With small animals, even when they show 
signs of life after the pounce, the clutch is given 
nilh one foot only, and the bird is less excited; 
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Whnt in no case is the prey toucheil with tbe beak or 

reven looked at until all molion in it has ceased, 

BWheo the eye has guided the descent, and the 

BtBlons have taken efiecl, the oiEce of the eye is at 

■ 'EH end, and the work of death is cominitled to in- 

slruments adtuirahly fitted for carrying it into effect. 

In general the prey is borne off, but Ja some cases 

it is devoured on the spot, that taking place of course 

at those times when the bird has only herself to 

' jwovide for. 

" In winter when her pastures are covered with 
feet or even with fathoms of snow, the Eagle is oflea 
fer weeks together without food. That may be one 
of the causes (Cor all phenomena, whether of birds or 
of anything else, have causes) why she drives the 
young uot only from the eyrie but from her haunt 
generally before the intensity of winter sets in ; and 
it is said that she drives them lower down tbe coun- 
try, where the chances of food are more numerous, 

" Thus the instinct which we are apt to regard 
as an unkind one, is the very best adapted for tlie 
preservation of all; and the Eagle is, in her way, 
just as tender a mother as any other animal. As 
it is necessary for her brood to grow fast and get 
strong before the inclement season sets in, she is 
most indefatigable and most successful in supply- 
ing them with food, and equally daring in the de- 
K Fence of them against any intruders, that may hai'e 
the temerity to invade an Kagle's nest; and when 
jthey are so far matured that they can kill prey for 
themselves, she drives them down where prey is 
toore easily obtained, while she herself remains to 
brave the winter at the very throne of its dominion. 
Herein we may see a beautiful instance of that 
balance of reaction which can be traced through 
all the works and operations of Nature. Popu- 
lating and cultivating nan'ow the bounds and di- 
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miniEh the number of Eagles ; but as 
constant tendency in the Eagles to spread and ex^ 
tend their tenitoiy and ifacir numbers, that ten- 
dency instantly acta upon the withdrawal of the 
restraint ; so that when the Eagle becomes neces- 
sary in order to maintain the balances of raci 
ind the perfection of the whole of Nature, she 
turns by as unerring a law of Nature as that whii 
guides her to her prey. 

" Her strength of endurance also enables her 
keep her footing and preserve her existence, uni 
circumstances to which the powers and the life 
almost any other animal would be obliged to yiel 
The same elastic ligament, which, of its 
lure, and without effort from the bird, couapref 
her toes in clutching, enables her to cling to 
pinnacle of the rock, atid to cling the mure fir 
the ruder the blast. The claws are not used 
those cases, as that would injure their points 
unfit them for their proper functions ; but the pa< 
and tubercles hold on upon places where the foot 
of all else would give way; and the Eagle sits 
with closed wings and close plumage, as if part of 
the rock itself, while the wind roars and the 
drives, tearing the bushes from their i-oots, sen< 
ing them rolling over the precipices, and li 
scourging the wilderness with ruin. The strenj 
of tlie hill ox, the ileetness of the mountain d( 
and the resources of the mountain traveller, 
oflen unavailing ; and when the storm breal<s, 
signal of the Raven and the Carrion Crow poinf 
out the place of their bones; but the bones of 
Eagle are not thus giveu by nature to he tugged 
by ignoble birds. Queen of the tempest, she r' " 
as secure amid its fury, as when, on a cloudless 
breezeloas day, slie floats down the valley with ei 
and almost motionless wing. 
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" Her endurance of hunger is as remarlcable as 
r lier power in the storm. In confinement she is said 
lo have lived five weeks withoul food ; and yet as she 
was then taken with dead bait, to which she does 
not resort except in extremity, she must have been 
Imngry when taken : so that, in her native freedom 
and with the cold dry wind around her, which di- 
minishes the waste of the animal system, she may 
possibly be able to fast for a longer period ; — and 
the one meolioned was killed and did not die of 
hunger. But I must leave her to her haunts, 
apologizing to the reader, that I am obhged to 
confine my notice to a few desultory pages, which 
is as much out of nature as cooping up the living 
bird in a cage. In Natnre, the Eagle requires a 
mountain, and if ever it be my good fortune to 
ififord her a volume of description, she shall spread 
ler wings."— MuniE, FeiUh, Tribes. 

SyTUi/iifms nf Young. — Chrysaetos cauda annulo 
Ibo cincta, Kay, Syn. — Falco fnlvus, LiNN. Syst 
-Gmel. iiVi/i.-— Lath. Ind. Orn. — Falco niger, 
Ghel. Linn. — Aquila fulva. Met. Voq, Liv. und 
^i:stAl.—Aiglc commun, Buff, PL Enl.—BUcl 
Eagle, Pen-n, Brif. Zool. — Ringtail Eagle, Penn. 
Br. Zool. — Wi LL. Ora. — Lath. Syn. — In. Sitpp.— 
Bew. Hint. Br. Birds. — Low, Fauna Oread. — 
Shaw, Gen. Zool. — Wils. Arner. Orn. — Id. Ed. 
Jardine. 

Synonyms of Adult. — Aquila aurea. Will. Orn. 
—Analyst, No. U.—Mag. Nat. Hist., No. 50.— 
Falso chrysaetos, LiNN. Syst. — Gmll. Linn. — 
Faun, Suec. — Lath. Ind. Orn. — Moller, No. 59. 
— Bbiss. Orn. — Aquila chrysafita, Shaw, Gen. 
Zool. — Flem. Brit. Anim. — Swains. Northern 
Zool. — Gold Adier, Bechst. Naturg. Deut. — 
Aigle Iloyal, Bofp. PI. Eni.—lv. Grand Aiglo. — 
Aigle Royal, et Aigle Common, Ctrv. RkgneAnim, 

m_ p3 
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— Aigle RoyaljTEM m. .W«n. tfOrn.— Golden Eogle^ 
Will. Orn, — Pen\, Br. Zool. — Id. Arct. Zool.—*M 
Lath. .S^. — Lew. Birrf* of lirii. — Dew. Hitii\ 
Br. Birds.— ^HKVi, Gen. Zool.— Most. Orn.Dicii^ 
' — Flem. Br. Anim. — Selbv, Illmlr. Br. Orn. — ^ 
Orn. Diet. 2d edit.— MruiE, Feathered Tribes.- 
ArouBON, Orn. Biog. 

*' General Dexcription ; Adult Female. — Bill 
bluish at the base, the tip black. Cere lemon-yel- 
low. Irides orange-brown. Primary quills black ; 
the secondary ones clouded with hair-brown, broc- 
coli-brown, and umber-brown. Crown of the head, 
and nape of the neck, pale orange-brown, the fea- 
thers occasionally margined with white, narrow, 
elongated and distinct. Chin and throat, daric 
umber-brown. Vent pale reddish -brown. Tail 
pale broccoli-brown, barred with blackish-brown, 
and ending in a broad band of the same colour. 
Tarsi clothed with pale reddish-brown feathers. 
Toes naked, yellow. Claws black, very strong, 
and much hooked. 

" Young. — Bill having tlie base bluish grey, and 
the rest black. Cere Icin on-yellow. Irides clear dark 
chesnut brown. Forehead dark chesnut brown. 
Crown of the head, and nape of the n eck, yellowish - 
brown, inclining to pale orange-brown ; the feathers 
narrow, distinct, and pointed. Throat and under 
part of the neck dark umber-brown. Breast and 
belly dark brown, with a few white feathers inter- 
mixed. Inside of the thighs white. Vent and 
under tail-coverts white, having some of the fea- 
thers tipped with brown. Back and wing covert* 
very intense umber-brown. Upper tail coverts 
white, some of them being tipped with brown. 
Tail, for two-thirds of its length, while; the re- 
mainder (or end part) blackish -brown. Greater 
quills very intense brown, or blackish brown, har- 
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ing their bases white. Secondaries^ for two-thirds 
of their length from the base, white. Tarsus 
clothed with white feathers. Toes lemon-yellow. 
Claws black." — Selby, Illustr. Br, Onu 
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ON THE 

feSTAni.ISIIMENT OF A NEW MAGAZINE 



NATURAL HISTORY. 



s with no small pleasure ihal we inform our 
readers that iiiall probability a magazine dei'oted 
lo Natural History will shortly be commenced. It 
must be obvious to every one that such has long 
been a desidei'atum in the English language. For 
although we have Loudou'a Magazine of Natural 
History, and the Zoolofftcal Journal,* yet neither 
of these are sulliciently comprehensive to suit the 
present state of the science: — tha one treating 
entirely of habits, and the other as exclusively of 
classification, nomenclature, &c. Now we should 
wish in the forthcoming periodica] to see every de- 
partment of the science equally attended to, as 
tliere can be no doubt but that this is essential to 
the progress of Natural History. 

It is ccrtaiidy a great disgrace to Britain that 
only two periodicals on this interesting and useful 
study are in existence in the whole kingdom, when 
our continental brethren possess so many. We 
look forward to the lime when Britain shall be able 
to boast of one or more periodicals devoted to 

Xhli work ha'! aiDce l*on diBTonlinueii. 
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uocli department, but we fear that sucb wonld at 
present scarcely answer. We tlierefore hail with 
delight the appearance of a new magazine devoted 
to the whole of Zoology, and heartily wish that it 
may succeed, and that the lovers of Nature « ill not 
sufier it to languish and peri»h. 

The periodical is, we understand, to he entitled 
tlie " Naturalises Miscrllaiiij." It wilt be devoted 
chiefly to Mammalogy, Ornithology, Entomology, 
Ichthyology, Erpetology and Conchology, but the 
Editor informs us that communications relating 
to other departments of the science will also be ac- 
ceptable. It is shortly to commence, and will be 
continued montlily, at a moderate price. 

In this journal, we arc further informed that 
clasfiitication and habits of animals will be equally 
attended to. We should moreover wish to see 
complete histories of species wherever this is prac- 
ticable : the synonyms should also be added. We 
are, however, by no means desirous of discarding 
the short communications, as these are far from 
being the least interesting and useful feature of a 
magazine of Natural History. 

It is also to be hoped that the NaturaluiVs Mis- 
cellany will present far more satisfactory reviews 
of new worts than Loudon is accustomed to give. 
Such reviews as appear in ^hllMaga^ine of Natural 
Hintory are certainly worse than nothing, and 
would be far better omilted, with the exception, 
however, of those occasionally furnished by cor- 
respoudeuts. 

We think that if all the readers of Loudon's 
magazine— which is excellent as farit goes— would 
also become subscribers lo the Naturalists 71//.*- 
rellany, the success of the periodical would be cer- 
tain, and we should tlius ensure to ourselves what 
has certainly long been a desideratum in Britain. 
It is well known lo most of our readers that Lou- 
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don is quite overstocked with communications, and 
that two or three years frequently elapse before 
they can be inserted. If therefore some of the 
correspondents of the Magazine of Natural His- 
tory would lend their services to the Naturalists 
Miscellany^ they would be advancing the interests 
of the science, while they obtained an early in- 
sertion for their valuable contributions. — If, in fine, 
this periodical is well conducted, and above all 
well supported by its subscribers, it will certainly do 
more for the advancement of the science, than any 
magazine which has yet appeared in the English 
language. 
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Art. III. Additional Notices of Books. 



Ornithologiii Nova : or a new General History 

I of Birds, extracted from t}ie best authorities in 

various lang:uages, both antient and modern, 2 vols. 

IBini). Birmingham, printed by 'I'. Warreu. 1743. 

Wc never saw this production, nor had we so 
.much as heard of it, until we were supplied with 
the following account of it, by Edwin Lees, Esq,,* 
M.E.S,, Honorary Curator of the Worcestershire 
Natural History Society, in a letter dated Dec. 27, 
1830 ;— 

" No aullior's name is appended to the Oniiiho- 
logia Nova, thougb reference is continually made 
to Willughby, Ray. Derhani, Sibbald, Johnson, 
and otheiTu, and copious extracts are given from 
works of travels. It is, however, chiefly remark- 
able for ' four hundred figures' — woodcuts — appa- 
rently made for the occasion, and, though the 
majority are execrable, a few are really spirited 

I and characteristic. In ea-ecittimi they will of 
course bear no comparison with any cut of the 
present day. Amidst a good deal of rubbish and 
: 
: 



To the kind allmtlnn ol Mr. Lcea, »e aie likevlse iiu1ebl«d 
oopj of Kbf, " ProrCHlings at the Sciond Anuiversnry FosIIthJ 
of theWorasBterahire Nat. Bi8t. Soc.,»it!i the addrcs? of the Coimd], 
delivered by Chaa. Hasdnfls, M.D,, the jqicech of die Highl Hon. 
Lord Lyttolton; report of the sptechesM Uie diiiaor,Tnuue» o" ' 
■ council, list of lionaliona, &c."— N. IV. 
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absurdity, there are occasionally good reroculd 
and particular attention itppears to be paid ( 
British birds, with observations, which, bad they 
received the attention they deserved, need not have 
protracted the discussion as to the migration of 
the Swallow for so mai^ years after 1743, as the 
author, from personal ohservatiMi, details the mi- 
gration of these birds from the eastern coast of 
England at considerable length." 



Journal of a Votjafje io New South Wales. 
ras. White." 4to. 1790. 

This work, which had preiiously escaped «. 
researches, contains much that is useful and inl 
resting regarding the Ornithology of the region p 
which it treats. Amongst sixty-five plates, a laif 
proportion are figures of birds, and these, jrith did 
allowances for the time at which the book appeu 
are accurately delineated, and faithfully coloi 
and exhibit much life and spirit. From i 
view of Mr. White's Jonmal, at the house of 3 
friend in the neighbourhood, we can pronoDadl 
that the lolume deserves to be far better know' 
to Naturalists, than it appears to be at present. ' 



Index Io the General History of Birds. 
John Latham, M.D., F.R.S., A. 8., and U^^ 
Winchester, 1«28. 4to. 

Since the preceding sheets passed through t 

Ercas, our venerable and amiable friend the ccj 
rated Dr. Latham, has kindly presented us i 
a copy of the above work, which is intended « 
complete and copions index to his great work, I 
f,e»er(ll History of Birds. Tlie index to i 
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volume is priDted separately, and may be bound 
up at the end of the volumes to which they re- 
spectively refer. Every one who possesses the 
General History, should likewise procure the In- 
dex to it. — ^All the names, Latin, English, German, 
and French, and frequently also the Indiau, are 
inserted, and, had the names, employed hy the 
illustrious author, been in a different type from the 
others, the volume would ha\'e been extremely 
useful even to those who do not possess tlie Ge- 
neral History of Birds. 



Manual of the Ornitholoyy of the United Stales, 
and Canada. By Thomas Nuttall, F.L.S. Vol. I, 
1832. Vol. II, 1834. 12mo. £i. 2s. 

This is indeed a valuable Manual, the descrip- 

vtlions being so surprisingly minute, accurate, and 

Srell- written, aa scarcely to be inferior to those of 

"IVilson. The wood-cuts are likewise spirited and 

executed, and Nutlall must ever rank high 

tnong the Ornithologists of the present age, E verj' 

e interested in American birds, should possess 

i work. Hitherto Europe has produced no 

ich field observers as the American trio, Wilson, 

ifcuuLiBON, and NllTTAI-L. 



Tales of Animals ; comprising Quadrupeds, 
' Birds, Fishes, KeptUes, and Insects. By Peter 
Parley. Third edition. London, Tegg and Son. 
1834. lamo. 5s, 

, Peter Parley's Tales of Animals have long been 
" miliar to us, but somehow we managed to omit 
. 1 notice of it in the previous part of this volinne. 
5*0 say the truth, indeed, it has no claims on the 
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attention of the Ornithologist, though it may per- | 
haps beperused withiiilereslby the general reader. 
The woodcuts — which are very- numerous — are not 
original, but are well selected, and the accounts 
of birds consist either of some of their principal 
habits, or of such anecdotes as the author has been 
able to collect. On the whole it forms an instruc- 
tive book for the young. 



Familiar History of Birds. By the Rev, Edt-S 
ward Stanley, M.A., F.L.S. 78. 2 vols. ISino.V 
Irf)ndon, 1835. ■ 

" The attractive and familiar guise in which 
scientific knowledge can be dressed, is most strik- 
ingly exemplified in this Familiar History of 
Birds, published ' under the direction of the Com- 
mittee of General Literature & Education ap- 
pointed by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge.' It is one of the most instructive and 
at the same time interesting books on Natural 
History that has come under our notice. Those 
who read it will hardly help becoming Omitholo- J 
gists," if they reside in the coiuitry. Young a 
old will learn from it how to glean knowledge tl 
is constantly before their eyes in their every-d 
path, and to understand anil apply it by the aid 
science. 

" It is an anecdotical account of tie formaticn 
habits, end instincts of birds ; in which knowled|^ 
and entertainment ore so intimately and felicitoui"' 
blended, that the stories told derive fresh inte 
from the scientific facts that they illustrate. 
better book could be put into the hands of youi 

• Thiit if, tile; will be put In the wfty of 
ei.ta.~x. w. 




folks: it will open to them a new and never- failing 
source of amusement. The little girl, who is now 
content to watch the Robin [Redbreast] picking 
up crumbs at the window, and the schoolboy, 
whose only aim it is to carry off anest as atrophy, 
will by means of tliis book be led to trace the in- 
stinct of self-prflservation, in the commonest acts 
of the feathered tribes, and the wonderfiil adapta- 
tion of their structure to the most minute circiitn- 
Btaiice of the hixbits and locality peculiar to each 
class. 

" The two little volumes are illustrated with 
numerous wood-cuts, very bold and distinct. The 
only detect in them is the common one of the sur- 
rounding landscape being on too small a scale for 
the animals ; so that a hare looks of the size of a 
roebuck, and a [Grey] Cuckoo is as big as the 
trunk of the oak on which he is perched," — Spec- 

We have likewise heard good report of Mr, 
Stanley's Familiar Higiory of Birds from other 
quarters, and especially from our able ornitholo- 
gical correspondent, J. D.Weston, Esq., Surgeon, 
of Chester. — Since writing the above, we have 
seen these volumes, and can recommend them as 
forming a cheap and excellent elementary work on 
birds. 
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Manuel tFOrnithaloi/ie, ou Tableau Systema- 
tique des Oiseanx qui se trouvent en Europe. Par 
C. J.Temminck. Parlielll. Paiis, 1835. 8ro, Tfr. 

Tliis is a continuation of the work noticed at 
p. 28, and contains all the new species discovered 
in Europe since the publication of the second 
edition of the previous volumes. Additional syno- 
nyms are likewise added to the species included in 
m q3 
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the tvro first vulumes. Wc are glad to find Got 
Birds of Europe frequently refened to with 1 
coDiinendation. The third volume of the Mam 
ttOrnil/ioloi/ie appeared in ihe spring of last year, 
and even since that time, several new F.nropeaji 
species have been characterised bv onr own zealous 
and indefatigable Ornithologist, Gould. The pre- 
sent volume treats of land birds, and we understand 
that a fourth and last, including the water birds, is 
in preparation. The " Tardigrade Dutchman" has 
made surprisingly few alterations in sjsteui since 
his last appearance before tlie public, his third 
volume being, in this particular, ou a footing with 
the first edition of Selby's Illustrations, published 
in 1825. After what wc have said of the previous 
volumes of the Manuel <£Omitkologie,v:ecaa^Aiest 
it needless to enforce on our readers the necesait 
of procuring the third volume. 



Manual of British Vertebrate AnttnaU : by ti 
Rev. Leonard Jenyns, M.A., F.L.S., Z.S., " ' 
&c. Smith, Deighton, Stevenson, Cambridgi 
Longman and Co., London. 1635. 8vo. 13s. c 
559. 

Jenyns's long promised, long looked-for ManU,_ 
has at length appeared, and now that we attal 
have it safe on our tahle, we think it eveiy-w 
satisfies the high expectations which we had, nal 
rally enough, formed of it, from the well-know 
talents of its Reverend author. Dr. Fleming's X . ' 
tisk Animals, the only English work the studei 
before possessed, as a guide to the whole a 
kingdom of Britain, bears no comparison with tl 
work now before us, and indeed it sinks into inti^, 
nificance before the luminous Manual under coi, 
sideralion. Fieraiug's work, never of much usi 
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I nay DOW be entirely abandoned, and suffered to 
moulder on the shelf of the proprietor, while Mr. 
Jenyiis's Manual will, if we inislalie not, reap a 
plentiful harvest from the enlightened Naturalists 
of Britain. 

We would fain notice the teknle of this tempting 
book, but this our plan forbids, and we are com- 
pelled to restrict our readers lo a bill of fare con- 
sisting entirely of fowl. Ornithology occupies a 
considerable— though not an undue— portion of the 
volume, and the same taste, order and accuracy 
reign here as in the other zoological classes. Our 
author informs us tliat he is strongly inclined to 
quinary principles, but we are sorry lo find that ho 
has not adopted the masterly theory of Macleay, 
as dereloped by his zealous and talented disciples. 
Perhaps, however, his reason for this is, that he 
could not have carried the system throughout, oo 
account of some of the minor classes not having 
been investigated with sufficient precision, in their 
quinary relations. Mr, Jenyns has, accordingly, 
rather chosen to be directed by his own reason, 
than to being servilely guided by any previous au- 
thority, however great. The system, though not 
the natural one, is ably drawn up. Descriptions 
of the plumage and general habits of every British 
bird, and a few of the principal synonjms, judi- 
ciously selected, constitute the letterpress, which, 
we rejoice to say, is original wherever originality 
has been possible, and, in other cases, authorities 
which can be depended on, are alone resorted to. 
The volumes most irequently referred to, are those 
of Montagu, Teniminck, Selby, Bewick, Gould, 
and a few other worthies, whose names liic Orni- 
thologist delights to pronounce. 

With regard to the style in which the work is 

" got up," we need only observe that we should 

H never desire to see better paper or more beautifid 



priDting ; and we will now conclude, by i 
mending Jenyns's Manual of Jirilish Vertebrate 
Animals to the alteiilion of all our readers. A very 
competent knowledge of British Ornithology may 
be gleaned by a jiroper use of this book, and, with 
the exception of Selby's Illustrations, we do not 
know a better book for the beginner. 



I 
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Ornithological Btoffraphy. By John James 
Audubon, F.R.S. Vol. III. Large 8vo. pp. 638. 
1836. 2Ss. 

Since we penned the notice of the previous 
volumes of this delightfnl and accurate work, a 
Ihird volume, nowise inferior to its predecessors, 
has reached us. Its plan is the same, and there* 
fore we need only refer to our critique of the twoH 
first volumes, for our opinion of the whole work'J 
'The Ornithological Biography is as indispensabf 
to the philosophic Ornithologist as the Ameri-A 
can Ornithology of Wilson ; The Article Cakad. 
Goose may be pointed out as being peculiarly ex-a 
cellent. 



Feathered Tribes of the British Islands. Bjr. i 
Robert Mudie. iJnd. e^lion. 2 vols. postSvo. 1836.*] 



After what we have said of this work at p. &S,* 
we consider it needless to renew our commendatioD J 
in this place, except that we would advise ev«[y J 
one to procure a copy of it. The spei-imens e " 
printing in colors are greatly improved. 



Descriptions of the Rapactoas Birds of GreiA 
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Britain. By Wm. Macgillivray, A.M. Edinb. aiid 
London, 1836. 12mo. pp. 482. 9s. 

We conceive that the title of this work and the 
name of its author, will be sufficient recommenda- 
tion of it. Suffice it to say, that the descriptions 
are minute, accurate, and in the author's best style ; 
the plates are likewise excolleut, and the book is 
well got up. We have skimmed the whole of this 
delightful volume, and can conscientiously recom- 
mend it to our readers. We much like the plan of 
f]^ving monographs of families of birds, and hope 
that the present volume will he followed by others 
on the same plan. Our own Jirilhh Sovgxfers wi\l 
probably be on a similar plan. 

British Songsters ; being Popular Deacriplions 
of the British Choristers of llie Groves. By Neville 
Wood, Esq. Fcp. 8vo. J. W. Parker, West Strand, 
London. 

^L We have in preparation for the press a work of 
rUie above title, for a specimen of which we have 
extracted the entire article " Ivy Wren,'" at the re- 
quest of our scientific friend, Dr. Liverpool, in 
Art. IV. of the supplement. In our Taxi-book wo 
have already noticed t«'o or three works on song 
birds, by Bolton, Bechstein, and Syme ; but none 
of these volumes in any way come to our notion 
of a treatise on song birds, the authors of the above 
works being mere book Naturalists or amateurs, 
and their respective publications, accordingly, either 
compilalioim — what an odious word ! — or instruc- 
tions for the presenation of birds in confinement. 
In our British Sonf/sters, such defects will be 
avoided, and we shall aim, as fnr as possible, at 
giving descriptions of tho habits, haunts, nidifica- 
tion, and general economy of the feathered choris- 
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ters. With regard to the commoner birds, tfaa ^H 
biogra]}hies \ul\ be entirely original, and some- ^H 
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times, we hope, new, but in tho case of very rare 
visitants or stragglers, we prefer extracting the 
account of some standard author, verbatim, to 
botching and pasting up an apparently original 
descripljon of our own. Thus far, compilation is 
allowable, in order to fill up gaps in a worii which 
would otherwise be incomplete, but to detail all 
the coramouest circumstances in the words of other 
authors, is unpardonable. "Professor .\'«rf(>o*M«" 
(we will not say who has employed this epithet 
before us), with a host of House Spanow's nests 
on his table, and " under his nose", must needs 
repair to his very e2.ie)mve library, and, having 
pored over all the ornithological volumes — both 
old and new — in his collecltoo, selects the accounts 
of two or three authors {perhaps by a lucky chance 
one of the descriptions is correct!), ciila them out 
with his very efficient pair of scissorS; and pastes 
them oD his own conglomerate, with all the despatch 
of a compiler long inured in his art! This is the 
kind of thing we despise and condemn, but occo. 
aional and judicious compilation is frequently not 
only useful, but necessary 

We caunot inform our readers when this woric" 
will appear, but it will be carried on with 
lillle delay as possible, and will probably form' 
a foolscap octavo volume. If we can get 
illustrated with original figures, it will be an ad- 
vantage, lu conclusion, we need only observe, 
that any communications on the British song birds, 
eitlier facts or anecdotes, and however apparently 
trivial, will be gratefully accepted, and duly and 
immediately acknowledged. Such favors will be 
printed at the end of each description. Valuable 
communications have already beeo received, from 
Chas. Liverpool, Esq., M.D., Mr. Edward BIyth, 
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[ Henry Barlow, Esq., J. D. Weston, Esq., Surgeon, 
I and many others. 



Hixiory of ike Rarer British Birds. Intended 
as a Supplement to Bewick's " Hi.story of British 
Birds." By T. C. Eyton, Esq. Longman and Co. 
London. Part I, Jan. 18.36. Demy Bvo, 3s. 6d. 
Royal 8vo, 7s, 

In the present work, all the new fipecics not 
^ figured by Beivick, are included. The plan of the 
work appears to be excellent, and the whole is well 
" got up," but surely the author cannot have met 
with the last edition of Bewick's British Birds, 
published in 1832. If he will take the trouble of 
referring to lliat edition, he will there find cuts of 
the Alpine Abem (Neophron leucocephalusj and 
Bluethroated Fanlail (PondicUla suecica, Blyth). 
But though this is obviously a needless repetition, 
we are little disposed to quarrel with the author 
on that account, and will now proceed to investi- 
gate the merits of the figures aud letterpress iu 



The number opens with a representation of the 

Alpine Abern. which appears to us, as far as we 

can judge from the stuffed specimens we have seen, 

to be eharacteristie. The vignette at the close of 

the description consists of the head of this bird, 

executed iu a masterly style, and with scrupulous 

ornithological nicety. The second figure (the 

I Redlegged Falcon) is a beautiful cut ; and the 

I third (die Tithys Redstart) jtleases us as well as 

' any iu the niunber. Of the Bluethroated Fantail 

I we cannot speak so favourably, though there is 

TAuchJinish, both about the bird and the surround- 

I in g herbage. And, moreover, whoever saw abird 

\ straining its head round towards the right side, in 
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order to seize an insect on its left side f — The 
Alpine Annet fCurnica A/pinasJ is an e:£celleiit 
figure. We have lately learned from our esteemed 
friend, l>r. Latham, that he possesses a stufied 
specimen of this bird, but be is not quite certain 
as to its bein)f a British-killed individual. — ^Tfae 
Firecrested Kinglet (Regulus ignicapiiltisj is a 
complete failure, and it surprises us that our author 
should have allowed the cut to appear. The Shore 
Lark (Alauda AlpenirisJ, however, is a good 
figure. — Passing over the \Vhitebellied Swifl, we 
Imd a lovely i-epresenlation of the Mealy Linnet 
(Linariacaneacem). Mr. Blyth iniorms us that 
he now possesses a live specimen of this species, 
and Mr. Doubleday has had two uf tltem in con- 
finement above a year. We have little doubt but 
the Mealy Linnet is perfectly distinct from the 
Redpoll Linnet. The Wbitewinged Crossbill 
(Crucirostra leucoptera) is a spirited, and we 
tliink, an accurate figure. A single individual, 
shot in 1802, near Belfast, and recorded in the 
Linntean Transactionx, is the sole authority for 
including this specie^i in Ihe British Faima, Mr. 
Eyton's woodcut " is taken firom a specimen in the 
collection of William Yarrell, Esq., of a uiaJe bird 
in the plumage of the second year." The next spe- 
cies is the Coccyzus Americunux, of wliich we have 
seen a specimen in the British Museum. Of the 
Rock Ptarmigan no representation is given. The 
cut of the Wood I'igeou it- not so characteristic as 
we could have desired, nor do we much admire 
tliat of the Migratory Pigeon. With regard to the 
remaining species, a bare enumeration must suf- 
fice. 

The number closes with cuts of the Black Stork 
(Ciconia nigraj. Brown Longbeak (Mavrmam~ 
phungrheKs}, Bufilireaatcd Dunlin (Tringn TUftt- 
scens). Pectoral Dunlin (Tringa iwctoraUxJ, and 
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Temminclf's Dunlin (Tringa Temminckii), all of ^| 
which are well executed. ^| 
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The vignettes are in a very finished style, but 
have none of the character and spirit of those of 
Bewick. The nomenclatiu^ also is extremely 
faulty, and, under the cut of the Bluethroated 
Fautail, vre actually find " Mcedula Suecica, LiN- 
N^us"! Such defects, however, can scarcely be 
said to detract from the value of a work of this 
kuid, andVe cordially recommend the publication 
to the notice of our readers. Two more monthly 
numbers, forming one octavo volume, will com- 
plete the work. 



The Analyst; a Quarterly Journal of Science, 
Literature, Natural History, and the Fine Arts. 
Vol. III. London: Sirapkin and Marshall ; Curry, 
Jim. & Co., Dublin; Barlow, Birmingham. 1836. 
8vo. Bds. 9s. 



Since we noticed the two firet volumes of this 
valuable Magazine, a decided improvement has 
taken place, both as regards the papers, and the 
manner in wliich the work is " got up." It has 
now fixed its head quarters in Birmingham, is 
published quarterly, has acquired a far loftier and 
more dehnite character than it formerly possessed, 
and, from the extvema merit of its hterary and 
scientific papers, surpasses all of its Metropolitan 

Iootemporaries. It has equal charms for the man 
flf science and the general reader, but the omilho- 
<logica] portion alone will claim our attention on 
Ihe present occasion. 
At p. 26, is an article entitled " Remarks Con- 
ducive to the Improvement of Ornithological No- 
jnenclature", consisting of a list of British land 
birds (orders Raptores, Iiisessores and Rasores), 
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hedged in on either side nitli excellent practical 
observations on ibis hitherto neglected subject. As 
a corrected reprint of this list appeared in a subse- 
quent part of the volume, we defer making particu- 
lar mention of ibis paper for the present. Passing 
over a host of highly interesting and valuable 
Ecienlific and literary article.^, as not bearing on 
our immediate purpose, we amve at " A Retro- 
spect of the Literature of British Ornithology", 
anonymous, but written, we happen to know, by 
a learned and talented Physician, with whom we 
have ibc honor of corresponding. The article con- 
sists of slight notices of works on Ornithology, and 
especially British Ornithology, commencing, as we 
have likewise done, in our Orniihologisfs Text- 
hook, with the valuable production of Willnghby. 
Tlie writer has made an interesting chapter of it, 
though not a very complete catalogue, and, with 
all our respect and esteem for the bigbly-gifted 
author, we find it our duty to observcj that truth- 
and justice has occasionally been sacrificed li 
effect, as, for instance, in the notice of Morris' 
Guide, at p. 99. Now, in our opinion, it wa 
wholly unnecessary to make any mention of thij 
little affair, " blind", or not blind ; and we an 
convinced that the writer would nol have notice) 
the pamphlet, bad it not afibrded him scope fo 
concluding with an effective paragraph. To thi 
wc decidedly object, but candour compels us to ad- 
rait, that such instances are of rare occurrence i:" 
tliis Retrospect. 

At p. 197, the list of British birds, before alluded 
to, is conccted and completed, in an article headed. 
" The Birds of Britain, Systematically Arranged." 
As in the former list, so also in the one now offered 
to our notice, the catalogue is, verv properly, fenced 
in with principles, on which the Fauna is founded. 
The English nomenclature is almost unexceplion- 
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ablcj and Ihe classification differs liltle from that 
adopted by Vigors, Selby, and other quinary 
system atists. We object, however, to changing 
the generic name Vuh.c to TorgnUla, I'hmnicura 
to Rtttkilla, and other unnecessary and uncalled 
for alterations of a like uature. We are well aware 
that these names, now again introduced by this 
writer, are not new, but, on the contrary, have 
the advantage of priority; yet we do not clearly 
perceive the end that is attained by changing 
names now established by long usage, and which, 
moreover, are intrinsically anexceptionable. What 
offence also, we would aaV, has the letter y com- 
mitted, that it should scarce find a place in this 
Kst ? and why is it preferable to write Pyrrkula, 
JBudfften, BombycilUi, Coh/mbnx, Ortyx, &c., 
" Pirntla", " Budites", " JBajnbicilla", " Colivt- 
i«*", " Orlix" ? What do we gain by spelling; 
Cuctoo " Cucoo" or " Ciiceoo", or Qwail " Cwail" ? 
— For the rest, we have not a word to say against 
this arrangement, and feel peculiar gratification 
in recommending it to the close attention of our 
readers, as the most complete list of British birds 
hitherto published, and the only one which can be 
Considered in any way a guide to English nomen- 
clature. For further remarks on ornithological no- 
iinenclature, see oar paper on this subject, read 
ffcefore the Worcestershire Natural History Society, 
ind printed in Art. V of our Supplement. 
The next ornithological essayconsists of "Sketches 
jpean Ornithology", \vhich appears to be an 
alysia of Part I of Gould's magnificent work, the 
of Europe. In the paper before us, the 
; and specific character, synonyms, and 
incipal habits of the birds figured in the first 
t of Gould's work, are given, with reference to 
volumes of Werner, Selby, Meyer, and other 
lern standard Ornithologists, To those «■' 
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are unable to oblain the Birth of Europe, thU 
analysis will be invaluable, and we are informed 
ihat the subject will be contioued in the subse* 
queiit numbers of the Analyst. The sketch 
an einioent scientific individual, and is ably drawn 
up. 

At p. 288, is a reply to the " Omilhological 
Query", in Analyst, Vol. II, p. 426. With regard 
lo the first bird, we think the correspondent is mis- 
taken, in supposing it to be the Red Lark ; because 
we believe that the bird mentioned under this name 
by Latham, Montagu, Fleming, and others, is 
merely a variety of the Sky Lark ( Alauda arven- 
kIhJ, and that the tme lied Lark (A. Pennst/l- 
vanicaj has not been met with in Urilain, being an 
exclusively Transatlantic species. Until "Querisl." 
presents us with a more minute and detailed ac- 
count of his first bird, any conjecture as to its 
species is useless. The second bird is, most pro- 
bably, the Spring Oalear fJiiii/i/tes ternaj. The 
only circumstance we cannot reconcile, is its having 
been obsencd amongst dwai'f fruit trees in the nur- 
series near liondon ; every other particular coin- 
cides perfectly with the habits wb have observed in 
t!ie Spring Oalear. 

On the next page is a letter to the Editor, ob- 
jecting to the new English names introduced in the 
list of British land birfs in No. 13. We would 
recommend the writer of this episUe to make him- 
self a little better acquainted with the science of 
Ornithology, before he jjrelends to criticise or ob- 
ject to any innovations in that science, merel}' be- 
cause they are innovations, or difficult for him to 
attain. We need offer no fiirther observations on 
this letter, because, we doubt not, it will be ably 
replied to, by the fratner of the arrangement of 
Brtish birds, to whom it applies. 

The third letter to the Editor, at p. 29], by the 
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Rev. F. 0. Morris, was wholly uncalled Tor. It 
relates to tlie manner in which his Guide was 
noticed in the " Ornithological Retrospect," in 
the thirteenth number of the Analijst. We liave 
already observed that the criticism of the writer of 
the Retrospect was unfair, but we cannot perceive 
the advantage Mr. Morris lias derived from reply- 
ing to the strictures, especially as he has made a 
somewhat bungled affair of it. If Mr. Morris were 
to mention as distinct species, all included as such 
by Gmelin, Lewin, Linnscus, Fleming, Montagu, 
and, above all, by BuHbn and Bewick, his Giiidf 
would indeed be a blind one. — Amongst the Criti- 
cal Notices in No, 14, is a review of Selby's 
Piffeonx. 

But as we have already occupied considerably 
more space with our critique of this interesting 
.Tounial than our limits can well justify, we must 
now conclude by again recommending this highly 
useful and entertaining periodical to the attention 
of all our readers. To the acientiflc Naturalist it is 
indispeu sable, and few nil! be found to auswer the 
purposes of the general reader better than The 
Analyst, 



Edinhiir<ih Juiirmil of Xiifurul Hixtori) and the 
PhyHcal HcieHces, with Cixvier's liit/ne Atiimnl ; 
by Capt. Thomas Brown, F.L.S., M.W.S., &c. 
Crosvn folio. Fortnightly Nos. 6d. col. 4d. uncol. 






This Journal is of a two-fold nature. The first 
,rt of each number contains a variety of interest- 
ing miscellaneous matter, by the author aud other 
scientific men. The second portion consists of a 
translation of Cuvier's R^gne Animal, with addi- 
^ons by the author. It appears to be well trans- 
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lated, and the original matler (which is distin-'J 
guished from the rest by being in a smaller typ^4 
is always valuable. Each No. contains a coloredl 
plate, wilh ten figures on each, on an averag&,l 
These are well executed, cousiilering the extreravT 
cheapness of the work. It will he a valuable pub- 
lication, and the only fault we can find with it, is 
its verj' large size, which will prevent its standing 
upright on any shelf. 

A Ffw Obsen-aiions on the Orntthologieal Pe- 
riodicals. — Having thus brought our notices of 
works up to the present time, we conceive wc 
cannot d^ better than conclude with a few remarks 
on the principal periodicals. Wilh one exception, 
these have since been carried on with great spirit 
and regularity. Of the Zoological Journal, only 
five volumes have appeared, and it is announced 
that it is " comjdete", or, in other words, discon- 
tinued. We regret that the periodical did not 
succeed, but, for reasons stated in our former no- 
tice of it (p. 50), are by no means surprised at the 
circutn stance. — Of Hcwitson's Britinh Otdoffy, No. 
xxv was published in January ; it is uowise in- 
ferior to its predecessors, for the accuracy of the 
delineations, and the tantefiil manner in which the 
work is got up. This number opens tlie third 
volume, which will be, or ought to be, completed 
in November, 1837. — No. xxii of Partington's 
British C'ffclopiedra of Natural History appeared 
in January. 'ITie work has advanced as far as the 
letter G, and we particularly recommend the arti- 
cle " Gallinid*;", in this number, to the attention 
of our readers. — No. Ivii of the Magazine o/\a- 
tural Ifis/orif, for January, has reached us, in 
which, we regret to say, the only ornithological 
article is a short, though pleasant, paper on tlit^ 
Robin Redbreast. We have reason to know that 
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fthis formerly desen-ing repository now scarcely 
l'|iays the expenses of paper, print, &c,, aimply be- 
beause the interest and originality of its matter has 
Wmo obviously and rapidly fallen off for some time 
■ipast. The " facts fresh from the fields", with 
' which it formerly teemed, and B'hich must, we 
think, have brought it an extensive circulation, 
have now given place, for the most part, to dry, 
must}', closet-hatched speculation s, interesting 
alone to the framers of such trash, We cannot 
imagine the cause of this dcterioralioo, and whilst, 
with majjy of our ornithological friends, we sin- 
cerely regret the circumstance, we cannot help 
thinking, that, if a change for the better does nut 
shortly take place, Uie Magazine of Natural Hiti- 
tory will, ere long, like the Zoological Journal,* 
attain a " sickly maturity", and be pronoimccd 
complete ! We offer these observations, be it 
known, in a spirit of the most perioct kindliness 
and respect, on account of dur esteem and regard 
for the learned and excellent Editor, Mr. Locdon ; 
hut it would decidedly be to his advantage to pre- 
sent his readers willi matter as interesting and 
valuable as he was wont to do, in the early part 
of his administration. 

Captain Brown's Edinburgh Juurnal of Natu- 
ral Hiftorij continues to appear every other Sa- 
tiffday, and several numbers relating to birds, 
are already published. From a cursory view of 
(lie contents of the parts already laid before the 
public, we can pronounce the work to be well 
deseri'ing the attention of the student, while its 
extreme cheapness will place it within the reach 
of the humblest class of individuals. — Meyer's 
lUusirations are making rapid advances, a large 






This journal, however, was intrinj 
' iti£u la cmnmBrai imylhing li. 
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number of parts beiDg published ; but au inspee-^^^ 
lion of tlie latest N'os. only senes to confirm th^^^f 
opinion we fonnerly expressed of the publlcatiou, ^^\ 
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at p. 95, For want of a better work, on the same 
se^e, and with colored plates, it is, nevertheless, 
we regret to say, usefiU to the student — A 
Mrs. Perrott's wretched SelecHims ofBritiahL 
the work is beneath criticism, and we have nerfl 
taken the needless trouble of iuquiring whether J 
second part of it ever dared to show its face. A 
are informed, tliat if our authoress should chai 
to meet with our httle Text-book, we may expect ■ 
" Raven's quill" from her ; but, unless she » 
manage Raven's quills tvith greater success tl 
she has exhibited in her delineation of that bir 
we have little to fear! Mrs. Perrott may, forougj., 
we know, be an accomplished woman, but it is i 
pity but either she or her friends could have dii^ 
linguished between the talents required for draw4 
ing as an amusement and as aprofession. — No. tcm 
of the Analyst will appear on the first of April. | 

The two gigaulic ornithological periodicals uoa 
alone remain to be noticed. All we can at preseaT 
say of them, however, is that of Audubon's Birdi 
of America, No. LX has lately appeared; this 
series of plates, and the accompanying letterpress 
— entitled Ornithological Biography — will be com- 
pleted in the early part of 1838.— Of Gould's imrt ~ 
vailed Birds of Europe, thirteen parts are pub] 
lished, and we understand that nearly the who] 
number of copies stnick off (300) are subscrilx 
for. 

In the papers, we have lately seen advertise 
the first volume of an " Eutertaining Library i 
Natural History", entitled Architect nri- of Bird. 
price Is. Now, from the title of this book, ana 
from the circumstance of its being pubhshed undtf 
the superintendence of the Useful Knowledge S* 
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cietj, we came to the conclusion that the volume 
must be a new botch-work of Reiiuie's. But, 
judge of our disappointment, when we discovered 
it to be neither more nor less than the old Archi- 
tecture of Birds, brought out in a new shape ! 
We had anticipated the inconceivable pleasure of 
euttinff up his masonry with as much diligence as 
he usually employs in pasting them together. Mais 
fCimporie ! we have resigned ourselves to our lot, 
and must do ourselves the justice to say, that we 
bore our unappreciable loss with the philosophic 
aud praiseworthy magnanimity which became us 
as purveyors in the cause of Nature. 

We understand that a work called the Ornitho- 
logical Guide is in the press, and will probably 
appear before long. 



\ Somn Remarks on onr Review of Heu'^itson's 
" British Oology", at p. 87. — -A short time since, 
we forwarded, to our friend Wm. C. Hewitson, of 
Bristol, die proof sheets of our Text-book; that 
gentleman objected to some points of our review of 
his British Oology, and intimated, that if it were 
published as there stated, be should be compelled 
to reply to it with more warmth than he should 
wish. Now as nothing could be further from our 
desire than to give offence, however slight, to any 
of our friends, and more especially to an omitlio- 
logical one, we proposed to Mr. Hewitaon to print, 
at our own expense, any reply that he might wish 
to make to our notice. The result is that we have 
received the following remarks, addressed, it will 
be observed, to our readers :■ — 

"As Mr. Neville Wood has not only offered me 
a page in the Supplement of his Text-book, to reply 
to some remarks at p- 89, in his review of my Bri- 
tish Oology, but lias also proposed to punt the 
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same at his own expense, I gladly avail myself ( 
his liberalily. 

" Taking the list of our British birds, as he bas 
doiie, at 300 (beyond its iilmost limit], and allow- 
ing it possible to obtain the eggs of the whole 
(which, as every Ornithologist must be well aware, 
is totally impracticable), I must protest against his 
review as being anything but fair. The Brilixh 
Oology was commenced in April 1831, and with 
the March number of the present year (1836), 155 
species wilt have been ligured; the remaining 14S'1 
could not, therefore, by any calculation, spin ouj' 
the work longer tlian the 1st of January 1841. \ 
trust, however, long ere so many years of ourlir^ 
have passed away, to lake leaie of my subscribei 
and thank them for their many kindnesses, 
fully aware that the work has not gone on as rega-9 
larly as I at first hoped, and that many delays hayq 
arisen — in the first place by my absence from homfiT 
in search of rarities for its pages, and in the secom 
from my inexperience as a publisher. By my owa^ 
calculation, however, the work will be concluded Ek~ 
a much earlier period. Of the 145 species whieK** 
remain, I fear there is no chance of procnriDg the 
eggs of one half, at the utmost. I woidd, however, 
most gladly decrease the number of species whose 
eggs must remain unfigured, and for that purpose 
have requested the aid of my subscribers, ou the 
cover of my recent Nos., where a list of \ay desi- 
derata is also given, No exertion on my own part 
shall be spared to render the work as complete as ] 
possible. ■ 

"From what I have said, it will be seen that J 
the work, instead of lasting till 1642, will be com>-fl 
pleted by the close of 1837. fl 

" To the other faults pointed out by Mr. WootLfl 
with regard to classification, I must plead guilty;'! 
At the beginning of the work Temminck's arrange.^ 
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luciit was adopted; as it proceeded, however, and 
more light dawned upon the delightful study of 
Ornithology, it was necessary to follow, in part, a 
more modern system. This defect wiU he ohviated 
as much as possible by an index at the conclusion 
of the work. 

" William C. Hewitsos-" 



We are perfectly sensible of the cogency of the 
above remarks, but, had we slated 1841, instead of 
1842, as the probable time of the conclusion of the 
British O(dot(y, our review had been perfectly fair. 
We calculate the list of British birds, in round 
numbera, to amount to 300 (there are actually 
more), and as 141, or nearly half, had been figured 
when we penned our notice, in five years, we might 
justly infer— making allowances for interruptions— ■ 
that it would not be completed before the expira- 
tion of other five years. We could not of course 
be aware of the means Mr. H. possessed for pro- 
curing the eggs of rare birds ; and as we under- 
stand that tlie egg of the Alpine Annet (Curruca 
roUarisJ n-ill be-figured in the May No., we had 
good reason to suppose that the eggs of all our other 
stragglers could be obtained. As it is, however, 
our review was not quite fair, and we sincerely hojie 
Mr, H.'s review will set the matter in its right 
light. In conclusion, we have only to express a 
wish that our amiable and talented friend may 
continue laying his eggs as regularly and success- 
fully as he has done for some time past. 
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Art. IV. Habits of the Ivy Wren (Anorthura 

troglodytes y Morris J,* 



Within fby warm and mossy cell, 

Where scarce 'twould seem thyself could dwelli 

Twice eight, a speckled brood we tell, 

Nestling beneath thy wing ! 

And still unwearied, many a day. 

Thy little partner loves to stay. 

Perched on some trembling limber spray. 

Beside his mate to sing. 

Anonymous, 

Synonyms. — Motacilla troglodytes, Linn. SysL — Sylvia trog^ 
lodytes. Lath. Ind, Orn. — Troglodytes Europeeus, Cuv. Regne 
Anim. — Anorthura troglodytes, Morris's Cat. Br. Birds. — Analyst, 
No. 14 — Common Wren, Selby's Br. Orn. — Ivy Wren, Analysti 
No. 14 

The Ivy Wren is little superior in size to the 
Goldcrested Kinglet (Regulus auricapillus, Sel- 
by), and is common and indigenous in every part 
of Britain, being an extremely hardy little creature. 
Its bill is longer, and its tail shorter, than those of 
most other members of the family fSylviadteJ, and 
the prevailing color of the body is dark brown, 
and the eyes are bright and glistening. The tail 
is often held at a right angle with the body, and 
is always more or less cocked. 

• This paper forms the article "Ivy Wreh" in our British 
Songsters, and is here printed, at the suggestion of our esteemed 
scientific friend Charles Liverpool, Esq., M.D., as a specimen of 
the work. — N. W. 
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The haunts, habits, and general appearance of 
this species are wholly distinct froni those of onr 
feathered choristers which we have hitherto de- 
scribed. Most of the true St/lviadee (Warbler 
family) are inhabitants of groves, or of furzy com- 
mons, and extensiTe heathy wastes, whilst the Ivy 
Wren frequents out-houses, heaps of wood, dead 
fences, and other loealitiea assimilating closely with 
its own dusky colour. In such places it conceals 
itself sedulously throughout the year, and is mostly 
observed singly or in pairs. It is not remarkably 
shj', but it is fond of seclusion, always keeping 
close to the ground, flying low, and seldom or 
never perching on trees. It is extremely expert in 
threading the small interstices of the thick hedges 
and tangled brakes which are its favourite haunts, 
and is, on that account, difficult to be seen, though, 
when it does sally forth firom its retreat, it often 
admits of a very near approach. The bowing 
of the head observable in aome birds, may also be 
seen in this, — ^not so commonly as in the Robin 
Redbreast (Rubecula familiaris, Blyth*), but 
much more irequenlly than in the Goldcrested 
Kinglet ; it is most common in the breeding sea- 
son, or rather when the males are in song, which 
is, in fact, the greater part of the year. 

I am inclined to think that our tiny songster 
pairs for life, having frequently obsen-ed the same 
pair near a particular spot, in the depth of winter, 
and, on shooting one of these, the surviver has been 
seen hopping about the place alone, unceasingly 
nttering a shrill mournful kind of note, as if wail- 
ing for its deceased partner. It is probable that 
y of oiu: resident birds, as the Robin Redbreast, 

■ I am <u a toss to conceive vhj my talenteil Mend, Mr. BlTth, 
■8 lately rejected his niune Itubecula /amiliarii for ihv obsuid le- 
' "n Erfitham rabecabi. — S. W. 
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Ivj Wren, Cbaff FiDch (FriitgiUa eaeitim. Lis: 
and oihen, which have hilberlo lieva 8ii|rpo<se(' 
select a £re»h iaat£ every veer, pair for life. 
least I am certain of this, that manr of the p 
renmn attached through the winter, tboo^ « 
regard to their coupling (artije, it is impossiUal^ 
•peak with certainlT. 

The song of this bird is short in slave, faai 
and remafiiably lond in proportion to the s _ 

the b<>dy. It may perhaps be reclcMied amongst 
the uiofil trivial of out feathered choristers, but ibc 
son); K more prized than it would othcrvise be, 
on accriUDt of its being frequently heard in mid- 
winter, when a mere scream would almost seem 
sweet, csjjecially if it proceeded from the throat of 
so tiny a bird as the I-**y Wren. And thus, insig- 
nificant and litiiitlilc — with regard to nitisicfd merit 
— aK are ils strains, I always hslen to them witlj 
delight during the dreary winter months, though 
we are a])t to overlook tliem altogether in fairer 
times. In fact, interesting as are some of the 
habits of tliis species, and lively as is its gen^nl 
expression, tLe sight of it always conveys to one's 
mind the idea of cold, of snow, and of winter 
faggots, even during the ardent heat of uiidsummer. 
It oflen commences singing so early as January, 
mostly taking its stand on a heap of sticks, a log 
of wood, a hedge abounduig with dead underwood 
or the top sprig of a cunant bnsh. Were it not 
that the bird is generally so conspicuons while 
singing, it would be difficult to persuade ourselves 
that the notes proceeded from a bird of such small 
dimensions, w> loud and clear are they. It oflen 
carols also whilst flying from bush to bush, in iho 
inniiner of the Waiblers (SylriaJ, and I have even 
known a male bird sing in the act of pursuing one 
of its kind along a hedge. 

As a, Bong bird, it is certainly not worth pre- 
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scr^'ing in a cage, especially as it is somewbat 
difficult to keep it in liealli for any length of time, 
though, ivith a little care, I have no doubt it would 
bear confinement very well, having myseli'had one 
in a cage nearly three weeks. This individual, 
which was caught in an outbuilding, during a 
severe storm in the winter of 1831, fed readily on 
bruised hempaeed and bread, with the occasional 
addition of a few insects, It was not so wild as 
might have been expected, but was remarkably 
active, and in constant motion. Having thus 
ascertained that it iniglit be preserved in ooniine- 
ment— in spite of what compilers may say on the 
subject— I restored it to liberty (" Nature's greatest 
boon''), and had the satisfaction of seeing it come 
to be fed almost every morning in the winter, 
which convinced me that it was not displeased 
with the liberty I had taken of caging it for a few 
days. 

The Ivy Wren (or at least tliose individuals 
which bad not previously been coupled) pairs in 
February, and the nest is sometimes commenced 
so early as theendof March, though, if the spring 
be a backward one, not till the beginning of April. 
It is a curious and beautiful structure, and has 
ever engaged the attention of all who tako the 
slightest interest iu ornithological pursuits. The 
exterior usually consists entirely of gi^een moss, 
with a few small twigs round the entrance ; the 
inside is geneially, though not always, lined with 
feathers. The situations in which it may be sought 
tor are, the thatched roots of outhouses, where it 
makes use of the holes e&cavated by House Spar- 
rows (Pasxer domesticus, Aldrov.^ and Spotted 
StmrliQgs CSturniis rariiis, MeyJ, ivy-clad walls 
or trees, mossy banks, or low bushes. These are 
the usual sites ; but the bird is not I'ery nice in 
ijie choice of a situation for its nest. I have found 
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it oil the briuiches of wall fruit trees, at the topi 
of raspberries aiid honey-suckliis, amongst 1 
dense foliage of the fir, in hollow trees, on 1 
luxuriant Clematis on the tops and sides of s 
hours, in hop trellises, in fall thick hedges, and 
also, though not very frcqucnlly, in comers i 
hay-lofts, granaries, and similar places. I bav^ 
likewise seen it under the thatch of hay and c 
ricks. Few birds build in such a variety of local 
ties, and fewer still display so miich dirersity i 
their architectural doings. It has already be«K^ 
obsCTTed, that green moss is the principal materiRljI 
of the nest iu ordinary localities. It will ben 
cessary, however, to notice, as briefly as possibi] 
some of the varieties to which the structure j 
subject. 

Of the above-mentioned deviations from 1 
common locality, 1 have found the building i 
raspberry bushes to be the most common, and i 
such I have had frequent opportunities of oba 
ing the method in which the little architects go | 
work. It is a curious, and to Naturalists a wfi 
known, fact, that tliis bird varies the materials < 
its nest according to the situation in which it B 
happen to be placed* ; and, accordingly, 
bililt in ivy-clad walls or trees, or in mossy 8p< 
of any kind, invariably consist almost wholly t 
green moss outside. But, when it nidificates ] 
raspberry bushes, scarcely a particle of moss j 
employed, the whole structure, both externally a 
internally, beiug composed of the leaves of t 
raspheiTij. This is one of the most extraordiiu 
departures from the ordinary mode of nest-buildi 
with which I am acquainted ; and, though 1' 

• Thla circumatancB ia observnblp, In h cortain degieo, 
aeWl of many otlm birdi i \mt In nont' 1b it so con^coMu 
(he speoies now undec conBidi>i(i,lloii. 
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or four instances of it liave fallen under my obser- 
vation, it appears to have been noticed by no 
writer on British Ornithology, whose works 1 have 
consulted. 

The course taken by this bird in building its 
curious piece of architecture, is accurately, but not 
very minutely, related by Selby — ^undoubtedly the 
first authority on such subjects. In some parti- 
culars, however, the observations here detiuled 
differ from those of that eminent Ornithologist. 
First a kind of cup, shaped like an ordinary nest, 
open at the tO]>, is made ; next the sides and roof, 
or " dome", are erected, and the whole exterior 
rendered smooth and even, leavhig a small opening 
towards the top, and twining a lew slender twigs 
round the entrance, to make the whole firm. The 
last operation consists in estabhshing a feather-bed 
inside, for tlie reception of the nestlings. Wfien 
composed of leaves, however, it is lined merely 
with a few horsehairs, which is remarkable enough, 
as the leaves must obviously be much less warm 
and comfortable than soft moss j but the fact is 
certain. The raspberry leaves, when first laid, 
ju-e always fi-esh and green, but become quite 
brown and autumnal in the course of a few days. 

In the case of the Icy Wren building in rasp- 
berry bushes, with the leaves of the same shnib, 
the color of the nest was ctnainly singularly well 
adapted to its locality. In one instance, however, 
I remember to have found it between two of tlie 
dense^aAfls of foliage (so to speak) of the fir tree, 
and coropused exclusively of beech and oak leaves, 
with the usual intermixture of moss and slender 
tndgs, which was evidently but ill calculated to 
conceal the structure. This specimen was loosely 
put together, and never contained more than Uiree 
eggs, after which it was, not unwisely, deserted. 
On cutting off the branch on which it rested, the 
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neat — like a bouse buill on the sand — fell to pi* 
It was lined with horse hair and a A.'W foalhi 
One that I once saw- in a pear tree against the wall, 
wajj composed of the usual materials. It frequently 
builds also in the hollow and clefts of trees, or in 
banks, where the entrance is often so small aii 
scarcely to admit even an Ivy W^ren, and such 
situations generally cuncL'al the snug little tene- 
ment from the keen eyes and merciless claws i>f 
the truant schoolboy. 

But perhaps the most remarkable locality of the 
nest of this bird, which has fallen under my ob- 
servation, was inside ibat of a Chimney Swallow 
(Hirunda vrbicaj, under tlic eaves of a roof. It 
had evidently contained young, but these had 
escaped when the dnuhle tiesl »vas dislodged, to- 
wards the latter end nf April. I have frequently 
Keen this remarkable specimen, and, if I remember 
rightly, an account of it has lately appeared iu the 
Maffdzine of Natural Histiiry, but I cannot at 
present refer to the exact place. There was no- 
thing remarkable about the materials or structure 
of the nest ; the marvel consisting in its extraordi- 
nary situation. In other instances, I have known 
it build under the thatch of hay slacks, where it 
was composed of the usual green moss, but mixed 
Willi hay, and aparinglif lined with feathers- 1"' 
whole is well concealed from view, being covei 
over with stalks of hay, without which precatitii 
it would be a very conspicuous object Twice also! 
have I found it in hay-lofts, amongst heaps of fag- 
gots, and other wood collected for winter use. 
Both of tliese ncsls came to a singularly unhappy 
fale. In one, the usual number of eggs was laid, 
imd, just when tlie female was on the point of 
hatching, die loft happened to be shut up for seve- 
ral days together j and tis, moreover, there was no, 
liole largo enough to allow e*en an Ivy Wren ti 
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pass, the necessary consec\uence was, that the bird 
was stan-ed to death. When the voom was re- 
opened, I visited the nest, and, oil putting my 
Jinger into the snug litlle atnicture, found the bird 
sitting. Unwilling to disturb her, I instantly with- 
drew my hand, but, to my no small surprise, the 
bird continued silting. It was now clear that all 
could not be going on right, and, on extracting 
the little creature, found that it was in its last 
sleep. Just at tliis instant, the male entered at 
the recently opened door, and flew around me with 
the most evident signs of concern and distress. 
The female was in tolerably " good case", but her 
death was evidently owing to starvation. The 
young birds, five in number, and very lately hatched, 
were quite dead. Three eggs, one of which was 
addled, remained in the nest. The above anec- 
dote proves how powerfully the organ of Philopro- 
genitiveness sometimes acts in this tiny creature. 

The other nest, also built amongst faggots, in u 
hay-loft, was conierted by the mice into a store- 
house for half-chewed com, beans, peas, bits of 
apple, cheese, and sundry other delicacies; the 
eggs, seven in number, haiing, previous to the 
" furnishing" of the apartments, been duly de- 
voured or ejected, and the dome of the nest ^most 
torn off. This is a parallel case to that related itt 
the article " Garden Ouzel (Merala torquata)", 
of the rats taking possession of the nest of that 
bird. 

It is one of the disputed questions in Ornithology, 
whether the Ivy Wren does, or does not, line its 
nest with featbors. The solution of this " point iu 
dispute" is sufficiently easy, and the only wonder 
is, how any one could have the smallest doubt as 
to the true state of the case. In this, as in many 
other arguments of a similar nature, both parties 
are right, as the nest is geiieralli} lined with a ])ro- 




tmtoa of Inlhnt, bat then an mam wbicJi da 
not conUOB » BDgW feaiber ; anil htm agaia we 
pcrcetre the wmdeiU £v<xstj diip l« Ted bj tbr 
Irv Wren in the ft aaiiig of its beutifiil piece of 
aicfatteeUDc. Most otfaer birds almost tDruiablj 
tine llicir nesU with Ibe anae wmlerialii; that i 
ibe mal e ria k do not vaiy considcndblj in d' ~ 
spedmeM, Iboa^ tbe exterior freqaenllf i 
■ecoidh^ to c ircuinrt a n ces. On Tefetmig to I 
beanlifid u>d accorate woric of mr iViend, & 
IlEwmo?!, of ooiogical celebrilv*, I find vay a 
serralioDS confinDed. He saj"s : — '" Omilbologi 
dtflei as to tbe lining of the nest of the [Iv^"] Wr 
soaie tuaiDtaioiiig that it Ls tfaicklr lined witli fea- 
thers, whilst others deny that it has ant tn its com- 
position. I have found it both nays, but cannot, 
from recollection, say whicb mo^t frequently."' It 
in difficult to imagine what can be die reason of 
this extraordinary variety in diflerent specimens ; 
and I do u6t pretend lo drntv any subtle inferences 
Irom the circumstance, but merely present iny 
readers with the plain fact, which almost any one, 
residing in the country, may rerify for himself. 

'riic Ivy Wren often builds nests nhicb ne^ 
CQulain eggs. These are called " cock nest^ ] 
some parts of England, being supposed to be I 
manufacture of the male ; here, however, ibey a 
more commonly known by the name of " fallow 
nests", which is certainly a more appropriate d 
signation. It is the opinion of some ivriters, thai 
tliese " cock" or " fallow nests" are built by t 
male, for the purpose of drawing away tlio atte^ 
lion of nest-plunderers and other intruders froi 
the real structure. This might be a plausiU 
theory enough for tho closet speculator and e 
pilor; but as, in tlie biographies of birds, one fa^ 

* Si-v hU eiquiaiU: Brilish Oolo<ji|, ^u.'^'SA. 
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lis worth a dozen hypotheses, I shall proceed to 
h state my objections to the above-mentioned suppo- 
* ration. 

Firet, then, though I have frequently discovered 
I these " fallow nests" near others containing eggs 
I or young, yet I have observed that such hare invari- 
f ably been the first architectural attempts of young 
I birds of the year, or else that they have been built 
I tts a winter retreat. Secondly, 1 have found, from 
I personal observation, that both birds assist in fabri- 
j. eating the nest. And, in the third place, they are 
I always constructed at the beginning, or towards 
t the end, of the breeding season. For these reasons, 
I confidently deny that the untenanted nests are 
t built by the males, whilst their mates are sitting. 
I And, indeed, I may be allowed to ask, why should 
I this bird alone possess so extraordinary an instinct 
I for the preservation of its nestf I &a.y jireservation, 
\ because it has been argued that they are buUt with 
the view of preventing Ihediscovcry of the.^MrWisA^rf 
1 or inhabited apartment; but I am of opinion that 
it would have exactly the opposite effect, namely, 
h that of encouraging the bird-nester to continue his 
I researches. Success naturally stimulates to further 
^vxerlioD, and so, if I am not greatly niistalcen, it 
Irould be in this case. Accounting for the circum- 
fstance by supposing these dubious nests to be the 
productions of young and inexperienced architects, 
we find many parallel cases in other species. No- 
thing is commoner than to meet with half finished 
I or clumsily constructed neats of the Garden Thrush, 
k. Garden Ouzel, HedgeDunnock, GoldcrestedKing- 
I let, and many others, which are invariably com- 
raienced very early in the season, as none of these 
I'birdsmakc any use of their nests but in the breed- 
l-ing time. But the Ivy Wren often builds itself a 
i: dwelling in autumn, and lodges therein on cold 
1 nights. These are mostly built in t.l\ft\\wa%S.\t''i^Si.- 
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ties, Ibough I once found une siUuled inside a 
old Garden ITinish's nest, ia a Ponugal laui 
Frequently also the nests in which one or t 
broods had been reared in summer, are tenanla 
everj' night throughout the winter, — H'hether l_ 
the old or the young birds, is a question more co- ■ 
rious than easy to determine, on account of ibe 
difficulty — almost amoDoting to impossibility — of 
catt-hing tlic birds at night. This I hate frequeclly 
endeavoured to effect, but without success. It ii 
probable, however, that il would be impracticabls 
for all the young birds to stuff themselves into on j 
neit, and thu!', whelJier the summer fabrication boi 
tenanted by old or young, the rest must find beds 
for themselves elsewhere. And this they do, either 
framing a new domicile, or roosting in holes of 
tliatch, and, very commonly, in iry-clad walls and a 
trees, where in very severe weather, I have fouoA 
them, at different limes, frozen to death. 

I have already expressed an opinion, that the] 
Ivy Wren may pair for life ; and this supposition is 
greatly strengthened by the circumstanceoffwo birds 
generally (always?) assisting in tlie construction of 
the winter retreats 1 have never known an in- 
stance in which the tenement was constructed by 
toHtary labor, and I am enabled to speak tlie mom 
positively on this point, from liaving frequently ob- 
served the operations of the skilful little architecta " 
from behind a bush or tree. The winter nes" 
seldom or never contain feathers, but in other rt 
spocts they agree with the usual .structures. I i 
not think it a very common occuiTcnce for (his hi 
to build in autumn or winter, as, if it can have ita 
summer nest to lodge in at night, or if it can d' 
cover a suilable hole in a thatched roof, there is n(fl 
necessity fur fabricating a duplicate, but, in tbin 
neighborhood at least, it is not veiy rare. ^ 

One point, regarding the nidification of this 
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litlle songster, yet remains to be noticed. How- 
ever its neat may differ in other particulars, it 
alwaya agrees in this, that, around the entrance, 
moss and small twigs are invariably woven. With- 
out this precaution, it is probable that the nest, 
being composed almost wholly of moss, would soon 
lose its beauty and symmetry, from the constant 
ingress and egress of the parent birds. This is so 
prominent a feature in the structure, that almost 
eveiy one at all interested in this delightful branch 
of Natural Science, must have remarked it, Ihougli 
I believe it is mentioned by none of onr ornitholo- 
gical writers. 

The eggs, from eight to ten in number, are of a 
pure white, or sometimes dusky, spotted with red- 
dish brown at the larger end. The circumstance 
I mentioned by the older Ornithologists, and still 
gchoed by the compilers of the present day*, of the 
Ivy Wren's laying eighteen or twenty eggs, is 
Vholly incorrect; eight being, according to my ex- 
srience, llie usual number. There are sometimes 
wer, but, I beheve, never more. How ibis mis- 
talte, with regard to the number of its eggs, could 
possibly arise, it passeth iny understanding to de- 
termine. Not only has it been repeated by authors 
fcf good repute, however, but most sagacious reflec- 
f tions have likewise been made on the circumstance ; 
pit, how so small a bird should be able to sup- 
§port so numerous a progeny, without ever missing 
^'Bn individual, and feeding them all in order ; also 
■ as to the wisdom of Providence, and go forth — all 
■which sage and profound observations were founded 
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on an erroDOOus basis. If half tlie time tliat 
spent in such pseudo-pliilosophic conclusions frt 
unproved assertions, were employed in observing 
and recording new facts, our acquaintance with the 
babits and general economy of the feathered raci; 
would be infinitely more extensive and accurate. 

The Ivy Wren displays not a little pugnacity tti 
its disposition, and, lilie that of all other birds, it 
is most obsenable in the breeding season. I well 
remember, on one occasion, that whilst 
with a friend, in a solitary wood, some years 
a violent rusUing of the leaves, in a neighboiii 
bush, arrested our attention. On peering into 
shrub, we foimd two ofthese birds engaged in such 
close and fierce combat, that nothing woiild have 
been easier than to have made them both prisoners. 
When parted, one of tliem appeared glad enough 
of a chance of escape, and sculked amongst ibe 
thict bushes, whilst the other, perched on a neif^h- 
boring tree, poin-ed forth the joyous song of vic-_ 
tory. Alter the lapse of a few minutes, howev. 
the vanquished was fiuioasly chased Uirough bi 
and braJie, and the pursuit continued as far as 
eye could penetrate. The conquered party 
peared to have received some injury in one of 
wings, and flew with difficulty. Probably it 
been relieved of some of its quill feathers in 
late conflict. 

Though a very hardy bird, usually bracing 
rigors of oui' northern winters, yet, in extreme] 
severe seasons, great numbers do perish, equi 
victims to hunger and cold. It is said to have 
been sometimes found dead in holes of thatclii-d 
roofs and other places, and that several stow them- 
selves into the same retreat, in order to keep eac] 
other warm ; but I have never discovered mt 
than one in a hole, though tliat jiretty frequenl]" 
It often chooses its own nest for its sepulchre, bi 
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perhaps as commonly selects the first easy spot 
that offers ilse!!', as heaps of sticks or flower pots 
in outhouses, and other warm and sheltered situa- 
tions, I hare generaUj found them in a hard and 
frozen state, and, even though they may have lain 
in the grave several months, yet — provided the 
frost has not yet relented — the bodies do not ex- 
hibit the slightest symptoms of putrescence. 

It is worthy of remark, that the Ivy Wren is a 
pretty constant attendant on the Coal and Marsh 
Tits and on the Goldcrested Kinglet, especiallj- 
the latter, and, that where the one is, the other is 
almost sure to be also. Thus, whilst the Gold- 
kmrestcd Kinglet ( Regulus auricapillun, Selbv^ is 
Imploring the branches and twigs of the mighty 
~oak and the lofty pine, the Ivy Wren is equally 
busily employed in the humbler task of scouring 
the brakes and bushes beneatli. Both species are 
remarkable ibr their activity, and are in constant 
motion. 
The food of the Ivy Wren consists of various 
nds of insects and their larvae, and frequently 
also — which is not noticed by authors — of red 
currants, which it sometimes devours in great 
abundance in sultry seasons. Insect food, how- 
ever, forms by far the greater portion of its sub- 
sistence, and fruit is probably only resorted to 
when its favorite fare becomes scarce. All birds 
are most eminently fingivorous during along con- 
tinuance of dry weather, owing, doubtless, to the 
extreme difficulty with wltich insects and worms 
are then procured, the latter then penetrating very 
deep into the eartli for the sake of eluding the 
fervor of the suu's rays. 

My Cambridge correspondent, Henry Baslow, 
Esq., appears to have noticed the Ivy Wreu's fru- 
givorous habits in confinement, though not in its 
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natural state. That gentleman has lately written 
to me as foUows : — 

" I have, for many years, possessed two or three 
Ivy Wrens, and find them by no means so difficult 
to preserve as is mentioned by some authors. But, 
bom in summer and winter, a little care is requi- 
site. In hot weather they require, besides their 
ordinary food, a constant supply of insects, and in 
winter, a considerable degree of warmth is at all 
times indispensable. It is partial to currants and 
elderberries, especially the former, but will not 
touch apple or pear." 

I am not aware that this species is subject to 
variety, and the sexes resemble each oUier so 
closely as to be distinguished only by the practised 
eye of the experienced Ornithologist 
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Art. V, On the EmjUsh Nomenclature of 
Birds* 



'I'he English nomenclature of birds is the only 
departraeijt of Ornithology which has not received 
the attention it deserves, from the Naturalists of 
Britain. In the science, properly so called, we 
have Willughby, Latham, Swainson, Vigors, Selby, 
and others equally illustrious, while the descriptive 
or popular department has been no less ably filled 
by Pennant, Montagu, Mudie, Blyth, and other 
admirable writers aud acute observers. But the 
vernacular designations of birds have been most 
igaominiously abandoned to popular caprice and 
absurd superstitious. Whether or not such a sys- 
tem — or rather such a want ofsygtem — can advan- 
tageonsly be permitted to continue, it is the inten- 
tion of the present paper briefly to investigate. 

Now, there can be little doubt but that it is very 
convenient to call a bird by a name by which it has 
idways been known to the vulgar ; but is such a 
system of procedure consistent with the princi- 
ples on which philosophic science ought to be 
based? — Is it, 1 would ask, consistent with any 
principles? — Most assuredly not. But still I 
candidly admit, that the principles of English 
nomenclature, which I so ardently desire to see 

before Uic Worcostenhire Natural Histo^ Sodel;, (o 
V it was doiDniQmBated al our requosl, by the Ronurarv 
«win Lc-e-, Ea,)., M.E.S., &c— N. W. 
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carried into efTecl, could not liavc answered Uie 
)iurpose& of science duriDg tlie Linn^an era. 
It would have been inconvenient to bave gii'en 
the name " Falcon" to all the members of ibc 
extensive Linna;an genus Falco, or indeed to any 
of the more comprehensive genera of the tUus- 
Irions Swede; — as MoliuUUi, Ana.%, Arden, &c. 
For these di^ tsions could not properly be termed 
genera, but TdXhcx familiirii, Geiius Is the name 
given b; modern Zoologists to the smallest divi- 
sion, and each of these should obviously possess a 
distinct English a])pellation, to correspond to the 
Latin one. Hut to designate the Falco ckri/sa^io* 
of Linnaiutj the " Golden Falcon", or the MolacilUt 
riibecuUi the " Redbreast Wagtail", would he ab- 
surd. The genera Aqwila and Fako, MotaciUa 
and liubecttla, arc no entirely distinct, tliat the 
impropriety of arranging them in the same generic 
group is no longer doubted, and Ihns, tliough the 
classification of the great Linn^us is the most 
beautiful and simple ariijicial system hitherto pro- 
mulgated, yet its inadequacy to answer the pur- 
poses of science at the present day, is sufficiently 
obvious, and becomes the more bo lie tiirther we 
extend our knowledge of species. The propriety 
or impropriety of giving to each genus, of a system 
now universally abandoned, a separate English 
designation, is, therefore, of little or no conse- 
quence, It is now admitted, by all our most emi- 
nent Zoologists, that the genera of Linnaius rank 
more properly as families. These families are 
again divided into subfamilies, and the subfami- 
lies into genera. It is witli these last, as now re- 
stricted, that we shall hare occasion to speak. 

Tliat great improveraenls, in the vernacular de- 
signations of birds, have been eSected, since the 
lime of the illustrious Wiihighby, is very evident. 
Ornithologists no longer disgrace their cataIo| 
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Wy such absurd names as " Solan Gooie", " Pied 
Finc/i", &c. But, though refonn is gradually going 
on, yet there are no avowed and unerring principles 
by which the Ornithologist can abide, be his si/s- 
iem what it may. Some Tew, indeed, appear to 
have had a glinipse of such principles, but, un- 
happily, have not invariably adhered to them. 
Thus Stephens, though he gives the generic name 
" Warbler" to most of the members of Latham's 
Sylvia, terms the Sijlcia sylviella (now Ficedala 
garrula, Blyth) " Lesser Whitethroal", — making 
the same bird belong to two genera, as it were. 
But as such inconsistencies do not oflen occur in 
the General Zoology, this work may — setting aside 
the classification— be held up as a model for Eng- 
lish nomenclature. Had Selby followed the ex- 
ample of Stephens, in this particular, the Illus- 
trations of British Ornitholwjy would have been 
faultless. Nothing can be more erroneous than 
the supposition that a work can be rendered un. 
popular by using proper names ; for by far the 
greater number of our Naturalists consists of ama- 
teurs- and the Naturalists of this class will seldom 
t take upon themselves to criticise the scientific por- 
I tion of the work. In this department, they natu- 
P tally look to their superiors for instruction, and 
■would certainly have no objection* to employing 
anj new English names that might be adopted by 
them, especially if these names were given on fixed 
rules and scientific principles. The works of the 
great Ornithologists are the text-books of the ama- 
Naturahst, and therefore whatever English 

p inilin!! the oboTv, a dis-tinguiahed Hold Naturalist, the 

r. W. T, Bn^P, bos exprcsaed to ub (by loUer) his diaapprobation 

>ur plan of alleriiig many long establlslied Engllah names. Wo 

ak, liowBYcr, tliat were scientific Omilhologisla invariably Ui am- 

'le proper English names, in slBjidard worlcs, Ihey would, ort 

ome into general use. — N. W. 
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names are adopted in ihose works, will be used I 
amateurs, and finally b; tlie public. It may, bo< 
ever, be argued, that sjslems are liable 
slant cbauge, and consequently, that no fixed no- 
menclature can be established. But 1 repl}', tbat 
I do not wish nomenclature to be fixed, but au * ~ 
that certain given principles should be adhered 
— namely, that each genus should have a distil 
English appellation, and that this appellation 
be applied to no other genus. Tliat " bird" 
never form any part of the name of a species, 
" black-bird", " red-bird", " blue-bird", &.C. 
tliat a name applied to any genus can belonL 
no other genus, under any combination, as " Field- 
Wagtail", " Water- Wren", " Bull-Finch' 
That no unobjectionable name can ever be alter* 
I>riority being of the highest importance in thi 
matters. That a species cannot be named from 
abundance or scarcity in any locality, and that 
be not named after persons, coimtries, towns, &c' 
Now nothing would be easier than to carry &u<' 
principles into effect, as has already been prov« 
inNos. XIII and XIV of that admirable scient' 
Journal, the Analyst. And, moreover, it is si 
cienlly obvious that Selby, Mudie, and otb< 
Ornithologists, are aware that these rules shoul 
he attended to, but they labour under the grotini' 
less impression, ttiat adhering to such rules wi] 
detract from the popularity of their worlis. It cai 
not, however, be proved tiiat such has ever bei 
the case. Mudie has made man}' alterations in thi 
English names of birds, and perhaps few omil' 
logical works have enjoyed more popularity thi 
the Feathered Tribes of that delightful writw: 
Selby has effected yet greater changes in the sami 
line, and more especially in the water birds, 
his work has reached a second edition in a 
prisingly short space of lime, for a systematJt 
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twork. The most convincing proof of the good 
effects which these awful changes — as Mr. Stiick- 
iand {see Analyst, No. xi) would term them — have 
. had, may be found in the Magazine of Natural 
Hhtory, Very fevr here presume to speak of the 
Solan Gooxe, Water Ouzel, Water Hen, &c. &c. 
And this has been effected solely by the improved 
names having been employed in standard works*. 

It is easy to foresee, that, before another century 
has elapsed, the state of our vernacular nomencla- 
ture will be very different from what it now is. At 
present, however, though some are willing to allow 
that the principle is good, yet they suppose it im- 
possible to effect any material alteration in this 
department ; while others, admitting the possibility 
of making the change, declare that no beneficii 
result can be derived from it, when introduced. 
The first of tlieso objections, I have here, and also 
elsewhere, proved to be invahd. The second now 
demands our attention. 

Is it tlien no beneficial result to establish a priu- 
ciple in a science, where popular caprice had before 
been the sole director f Is it nothing to facilitate 
the progress of the student in so extensive, so im- 
portant and difficult a study as that of Naturef ? 
These two reasons alone are surely sufficient argu- 
ments in favour of a change so small, so easily ef- 
fected, and yet so important. It is, moreover, gra- 
dually winning its way into notice. My excellent 

• In Oie indei to VoL Till of Mag. Nal. Hat., it was irtth aa 
statill pluBSure that wb found " Coiilhood" emploj-ed hwlPad of 
" bull-fiiicli". " Kuiglet" is also used ; but, onfortnnately, so is 
" GoldcreBlcd Wren" too. 

f Natural Hialory has, onlit Intelj, tieon merely a. scienre of ob- 
servation. Hut, by the discovery of Iho splendid circnhu- theory 
of Mncteay, it has become one of the deepen philoaophio indnctiiui. 
Conseqaentiy, it is a fur loftier and more ditHcull itudv Ibun fnr- 
- rjy.. 
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&ieiKl, Mr. filvth, hu almdv acimowledged th 
prtDci[de, and, ss far as I am xware, iuends I 
taaj it inlo practice. Bat tHis a c co nqdisbed Na^ 
taniict aidopis cnbgeneric divisions, on which plan , 
it is abnost iBiposaUe to h%re conect En^isli 
ntMHmcIalure. For, to Iblloir odt the pcisciplas 
here incakated, each ntlynuM must hars a dis^'I 
ttDct E^lish appelUtioD, oo the pUo befine u 
tiooed, that each of the sntalkr dirisimis, vrhel 
genera or subgenera, Ehoold hare a sqianle En^l 
Bsh Bame. — supposing these stbgenera to be da^V 
fined in Latin. For where the subgenera are o " 
marked by numbers or letters (and these are mof 
properly termed tccliong), as iu ibe sj-stem of Tem- 1 
minck, it is obvioos that English names cannot bv J 
given to BHch divisions. But in Mr. Blytb's 8 " 
genera the case is dilfereut. Each of these is | 
marked by a third Latin name, and, consequently, i 
a third English name should also be introduc^- j 
A few instances will best explain my meaning, i 
Mr. Blyth's FrinifiUina are as follows : — 

FRIXGILLIXf..' 



- cafdoelU Bjiimia. 
. — — . — elegitjiB. 
coelebs leucoplera. 



Hedl; linnet 
Roue Linnel 
Sialtkn Goldfinch 
CfllDiiinD Goldfinch 
Whibtvinged ChaffincL 

Tree SpiUTOW 

Novf, though I am far from wishing to cail ia 
cjuestion Uie accuracy of the classiiication of the 
above group, yet the English nomenclature is not 
80 precise as might be desired. For where is tJie 

• EHratLed from u leltor Jati'd Aupiel lliu 18tli, lS3.'j. 
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I English name that corresponds to Fringilla ? 
\ " Grosbeali" correspoDds to t'occot/iraiisfes, " liiii- 
I nel" to Liitota, and so on, but tliere is nothing in 
I iEoglisli answering lo IVint/illa ; while in the 
■jfcnus Passer, the name "Sparrow" — which is 
equivalent to Passer — is given. In order to have 
made the English and Latin designations agree, 
they should have been as follows: — Haw Gros- 
beak Finch, Common Linnet Finch, Goldwinged 
Siskin Finch, Whitewinged Chafi" Finch*, &c. 
But this method is so clumsy and inconvenient, 
that, though the suhgeneric svatem possesses some 
advantages, yet it could, on this accotmt, scarcely 
answer the practical purposes of science. And 
then, others might institute subsubt/enera, alleging 
that in some cases, the distinctive marks are not 
sufficiently evident to warrant even a suhgeneric 
division. The Linarin cannabina and L. pusilla 
might be taken as an instance of this. I Oiink it 
will be found, in the end, that generic divisions 
are quite sufficient, without establishing any groups 
of lower value. Be this, however, as it may, what 
I wish to contend for is, that the English names 
should correspond to the Latin ones. 

As yet, no book has appeared which may be in- 
variably relied on and confidently referred to as a 
guide to English nomenclature, either in theory or 
practice. With regard to the water birds, Selby 
has succeeded tolerably well in giving to each 
genus an English name, but in the land birds — 
which are more apt to receive popular and erro- 
neous designations— he has entirely failed. The 
various members of the Sylviadof, be indiscrimi- 

Eately terms Chats, Redstarts, Warblers, Wrens, 
;c., without the slightest regai'd to generic divi- 
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nioas ; and actually gives the name " Wren" 

three birds, belon^ng to two genera, whilst tfac|| 

is not a single Aiiortkura \a the family ! It is di£^ 
ticult, nay impossible, to imagine what benefit cau 
result from giving "Owl," "Wren," or any other 
name, to five or six perfectlv distinct and well de- 
fined genera. What should we think of llie Natu- 
ralist who did likewise in Latin } and who told us 
that though he gave the name Strix to the whole 
of the Sirigida, yet meant to divide the family iaig 
seven genera? — Although this may appear to ^ 
carrying tlie matter to an extreme — and I adn 
that it is an exaggeration— yet the principle is t 
same, whether we look to the Latin or the Englid 
appellations. Both belong equally to S' ' 
both must be made to correspond. 

It is strange that the principles here briefly a 
verted to, have not received the attention they <3 
serve, from the Naturalists of our own country, a 
they have long been known and acknowledged b 
the French Ornithologists. But the alteratiq 
must and will be effected, uotwithstani^g tl|j 
opposition it may meet in its progress. New dJa 
coveriea or new principles — whatever be their in- 
trinsic value — are ever viewed with a suspicious 
eye, and are seldom appreciated during the lii'es 
of their propomiders ; but it is to be hoped that tl 
Gentlemen of this prosperous and Nourishing 9 
ciety will not allow the subject to pass uunoticc 
If any one would be kind enough to transmit to n 
remarks in favor of, or controversial to, the oplnioi _ 
herein expressed, I should feel sincerely obliged (j 
him, and would give all such observations diM 
consideration. 

I am of course fully aware tliat the desultorj; 
and perchance tedious, observations, here tfarotn 
together, can in themselves be of little value, but | 
trust that the mere introduction of the s 
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the attention of the Society, will not be without its 
use, and that they may be instrumental in causing 
more talented individuals to pursue the same track, 
on an equally sure basis. — ^With the most sincere 
wishes for the advancement of the Society, I have 
the honor to be. Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

Neville Wood. 



THE END. 
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I'inplowMl liy Artiflcon. G«iii[-M. »"d I.«od-3urvpyon. By JOHN HIND. 

M.A, hie FtiUu* nnd Tatar oi Sldooy.Squei CMtge. Ciiiiil.ridgii. 7>.<W. 

|- A FIRST BOOK ON GEOMETRYi incIudingPLANE and SOLID 

"■lOMETHV, B'ld an lolr.idiwUoo loTHIGUNOMETBY. U.6i. 

BBADINOS IN POETRY ; beiog a Selection from the WorkM of 

l<nl Engllih Poeta, from Sjirou'i 10 llw pmwnt tlni»; Hilii SpRriBcnf of 

Americin ■■ulti Lliciarj- RolliM vC Iha Wiileti; ud liriet npluHlorf 



SELECT EDUCATIONAL WORKS 



OUTLINES OF GEOGHAPHV. By GEORGE HOGARTH. 



OUTLINES OF SACRED HISTORYs from the Cr«i«on of U 

A MANUAL of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY; in which the Uoden \ 

propet ttuuDtiliri. lly llie Rrv. WELLIAM HILUVARll. M.A. li.M. 
OUTLINES OF ASTKONOMY. By the Rev, T. G, HALL, I 

THE ELEMENTS OF BOTANY. With maoy EngmvingB. 
MANUAL of INSTRUCTION in VOCAL MUSIC, chiefly irith a 

view 1° I'ulmarly. Hy JOHN TURNER, Kiq. il. 
INSTRUCTIONS for TEACHING ARITHMETIC to LITTLE 

CHILDREN. Prin SiipmKi. 

LA Tiff. 
AN ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR of the LATIN LANGUAGE. 

B.F.SITHULTK.P.C.L. Si.Bd. 
LATIH ElfEECISEa for the JUNIOR CLASSES OF KING'S 

COLLEGE SCHOOL. I (IKDUN. 3l, U. 

PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES in LATIN LYRICS. By the ReT. 

J, EDWARDS, M.A. ! SecDDrt Mxler of Kin);'! Cull<-|^ »eho°], Luuaun. -mkI 

ani! i>r lhi> C]uii»l EinnlDrn U Cbtlit'i Hinpllal. 3i. And, hy nmt KiltlDt. 

THE CATILINE OF SALLUST? with ANTHON'S ENGLISH 



The Kkv, tot Tcachurs only. 2t. 6d: 



SELECT BDI'CATIONAL WORKS. 



VEKTOU ILLAtrS EC Dm EISTS al tk FRESfCn I.AXGr AGI: 

»7 r. J. VATTllX. fHck VMbi ■■ Ki>c< CMfer-. Lufc^, k C« 



PBACTICjU:. exercises on FRENCB rHKASEOLOGT: 

(Mk-f . U*4h ; ■••4 <.< IW Chvin Ilwix. 3>. U. 

THE FttENCH SCHOOL CLASSICS. B£tod 

nHuhwnl^KhwwMcHLl rsl•■ic^ w pkilHiiAial i i m^i.. ■ I 
4iM« Jin ■■toyWaeJ u lo iba | tmnlai whkb Cbftat&ttb HnMs « ■ 

I /iMck unliDn in lb- htuli mIbioi I 

■■ raaOi. lastdn MtrnKin A puriiallrit •TthelmaFnKbCte- I 



ptofiUtttfjtMt\ 



AMdlnmt oT «rh ooctu •• ur ia 



1. TiuiVAqt'x 2i. (I<£ 

S. ToVAIIBI DI CVHUB. 2| 

S. ntLnuiRA. I<. bd. 



t. PlKKAl tR GkaXD. Si. 

5. Chahlls XII. S«. 

6. Gil. Blak. /n Ue /Vm. 



I GERMAN. 

nEBKArS'(Pivf.,or King's CoU.,LoQd.) GERMAN GRAJOUK. 

BERNAYS' GERMAN EXERCISES, xiapled to the Genuii 

■ innnui; ■ill. N<.I>->;audap«.n»...af U.'rmuilliiid^nliuf. Of. 

BERNAYS' GERMAN EXAMPLES, iUDBtnting the Ant}ior-s G«i^ 

m..rr Unrain.r, .nj fo.minj; .. KKV m iha Uenn.n Ei,Tt\«. 3l. 

BERNAYS' GERMAN READER, a Selectionfrmn the most Pn pi.h.1- 

BERNAVS- GERMAN HISTORICAL ANTHOLOGY. 7,. 
BERNAYS' GERMAN POETICAL ANTHOLOGY; SeleetLoiw 



V SELECT BOOKS FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 

r CONVERSATIONS of a FATHER wilhhiB CHILDREN. Two ' 

" SCENES and SKETCHES from ENGLISH HISTORY. With 
TALES AND STORIES from HISTOHY. By AGNES STRICK. 



FIVE HUNDRED CHARADES, from Histoiy, Qeograpbj, and 
SISTER MARY'S TALES in NATURAL HISTORY. 2s. 6d 



MINERALS and METALS; their Natural HUtorj', snd Vsee in the J 
CONVERSATIONS on GARDENING and NATURAL HIS" 1 



THREE WEEKS IN PALESTINE AND LEBANON. With 

manyEsflBAviBan. 3f. 
ABBOTT'S READER; a Series of Familittr Pieces, in Prose and 



FAITH AND PRACTICE; or, Tlio Applicatioi 



EASY LESSONS on MONEY MATTERS ; with Cuts, 1 



PERSIAN FABLES, for Young and Old. By the Re». H, G. 

KEENK, M.A. Price li., wiUi Eighloen Engra?iDg8i olw, 
PERSIAN STORIES; iUuBtrative of Eastern MANNERS and CUS» i 

TOMS, Pricflli., »llh CnnlHViliss. 



r 

KtEM 



THE INSTRUCTOK; 



t 



1. Tales and Convbrbations, 

3. The HauBB. Materials used in Building. Furniture. Food. Clothing. 

■i. The Univsrsx. The Three Kingdoms oF Nnture. The Human 

1, The CiLENDAH. The Seaflons, Appearances of Nature. 

5. DbBCRII^IVB OsDURArHV. 

.6. OutLBixa of AscjBNT Hjstobv, 



Vol. I. (to Ik; completed in Three Vola.), 6s. 6d, eochj 
THE 

FAMILY HISTORY OF ENGLAN] 

EEV. GEORGE R. GLEIG, M.A., 

PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE COSTU] 
ARCHITECTURE, SHIPPING, &c.. 

IIBTORY. 



Tbb Work ia designed lo occupy, in the lilerature of this country, aspa 
which has, perhaps, too long been left vacant. There is do deScieacj 
elaborate histocies of Eoeland, or of abridguieots well adapted to the uie 
schools, and readera of tender ;ears. But no work, I believe, has bal 
■jet published, for those »ho are too far advanced in life lo be Eatisfied wi 
amere school-book, and jet have not leisure for Blud;iiig the mora voInB 

IS have been compiled from a varietr of source* I 
E PAn<i£n,aad engraved under bi« direction. To StbdI' 
Works on duiunio and Jnliyuiliei, CniRLES H. Surrn on the Anat 
Cattuma of Great Brilaiii, Dr. Meybick on Ajicient ^mumr, and F( 
Brooke's Encyclapadit of Antiqniliti, he i> greatl; indebted. Fboibax 
ChTonicttt, the Hi»LiUN flfonujcriptj, the etchings of Holljih, Rubei 
aad Vakoyii.— all in the British Museum,— and the Prints alter Sir Go 
rsBV Kneller, Sir Joshua R>.ynoi.ds, and 1)enj«hin Wbst, have ■! 
been consulted for conecl malenals ; and, in a few insunces, some of ( 
mtKl highly-esteemed hlstorica! ptiniB have been wholly copied. 

London :~J0HN W. PARKER, Publibheh, Wbst Stband. ] 



